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HEAHT OF THE WEST 




I 

HEARTS AND CROSSES 

SaLDY woods reached for the bottle, and got it. 
Whenever Baldy went for anything he usually — but 
this is not Baldy’s story. He poured out a third 
drink that was larger by a finger than the first and 
second. Baldy was in consultation; and the consultee 
Is worthy of his hire. 

^T’d be king if I was you,’’ said Baldj^, so posi- 
tively that his holster creaked and his spurs rattled. 

Webb Yeager pushed back his flat-brimmed Stet- 
son, and made further disorder in his straw-coloured 
hair. The tonsorial recourse being without avail, he 
followed the liquid example of the more resourceful 
Baldy. 

‘Tf a man marries a queen, it oughtn’t to make him 
a two-spot,” declared Webb, epitomising his grievances. 

‘‘Sure not,” said Baldly, sympathetic, still thirsty, 
and genuinely solicitous concerning the relative value 
of the cards. “By rights you’re a king. If I was 
you, I’d call for a new deal. The cards have been 
stacked on you — I’ll tell you what you are, Webb 
Yeager.” 

“What.?” asked Webb, with a hopeful look in his 
pale-blue ey'es. 
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Heart of the West 

You’re a prince-consort.’’ 

^^Go easy,” said Webb. ‘‘I never blackguarded you 
none.” 

“It’s a title,” explained Baldy, “up among the pic- 
ture-cards; but it don’t take no tricks, i’ll tell you, 
Webb. It’s a brand they’re got for certain animals 
in Europe. Say that you or me or one of them Dutch 
dukes marries in a royal family. Well, by and by our 
wife gets to be queen. Are we king.? Not in a million 
years. At the coronation ceremonies we march between 
little casino and the Ninth Grand Custodian of the 
Royal Hall Bedchamber. The only use we are is to 
appear in photographs, and accept the responsibility 
for the heir-apparent. That ain’t any square deal. 
Yes, sir, Webb, you’re a prince-consort; and if I was 
you, I’d start a interregnum or a habeas corpus or 
somethin’; and I’d be king if I had to turn from the 
bottom of the deck.” 

Baldy emptied his glass to the ratification of his 
Warwick pose. 

“Baldy,” said Webb, solemnly, “me and you punched 
cows in the same outfit for years. We been runnin’ on 
the same range, and ridin’ the same trails since we was 
boys. I wouldn’t talk about my family affairs to no- 
body but you. You was line-rider on the Nopalito 
Ranch when I married Santa McAllister. I was fore- 
man then; but what am I now.? I don’t amount to a 
knot in a stake rope.” 

“When old McAllister was the cattle king of West 
Texas,” continued Baldy with Satanic sweetness, “you 
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was some tallow. You liad as much to say on the 
ranch as he did.’’ 

“I did,” admitted Webb, ^*up to the time he found 
out I was tr3''m’ to get my rope over Santa’s head. 
Then he kept me out on the range as far from the 
ranch-house as he could. When the old man died they 
commenced to call Santa the ^cattle queen.’ I’m boss 
of the cattle — that’s all. She ’tends to all the busi- 
ness ; she handles all the money ; I can’t sell even a beef- 
steer to a party of campers, myself. Santa’s the 
^queen’; and I’m Mr. Nobody.” 

^T’d be king if I was you,” repeated Baldy Woods, 
the royalist. ^‘When a man marries a queen he ought 
to grade up with her — on the hoof — dressed — dried 
— corned — any old way from the chaparral to the 
packing-house. Lots of folks thinks it’s funny, Webb, 
that you don’t have the sajj'-so on the Nopalito. I 
ain’t reflectin’ none on Miz Yeager — she’s the finest 
little lady betw-een the Rio Grande and next Christ- 
mas — but a man ought to be boss of his own camp.” 

The smooth, brown face of Yeager lengthened to 
a mask of wounded melancholy^. With that expres- 
sion, and his rumpled yellow hair and guileless blue 
eyes, he might have been likened to a schoolboy whose 
leadership had been usurped by a j^oungster of su- 
perior strength. But his active and sinewy seventy- 
two inches, and his girded revolvers forbade the com- 
parison. 

^^What was that ^mu called me, Baldy?” he asked. 
“What kind of a concert was it?” 
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^consort,’ ” corrected Bahiy— ‘'a "princr con- 
sort.’ It’s a kind of short-card psciuhniynj. \'ou < 
in sort of between Jach-higli and a four card 

Webb Yeager sighed, and galiauad li.v dnin iu 
Winchester scabbard from flu* floor. 

ridin’ back to the raueli to {layd' hv ^au! hnlf * 
heartedlj. ^Tve got to start a hum-h tjf for 

San Antone in the morning.” 

“I’m your company as far as Dry Lnlod’ vd 

Baldy. “I’ve got a round-up camp on ilie San Akirm. 
cuttin’ out two-year-olds.” 

The two compancros mounted their rnnu-. .nA 
trotted away from the little railroad Mul!r;.iruf, u: a - 
they had foregathered in the thir-fv 

uiorn.irj -r. 

At Dry Lake, where their rtaiieM tlivi r 'l il, On v r,- !.:■ .i 
up for a parting cigaretie. For in:i. •, Uny ’ .ui ,, 
in silence save for the soft, (irum of flu' j.onn * ! 
the matted mesquiic grass, aufi iiie ra'U.- of Iho , h iom- 
ral against tlieir wooden stirnips. Hof j;, I’, , i .jj , 
course is seldom contimious. Von ukiv i'H i»; n , n 
meal, and a murder between your p.-u.; u- , uhk.r.i' 
detriment to your tliesis. Hu, wiihuui .•luoiu-i, 
offered an addendum to liie t'oim r u! ;o(, f;,,, p, ,,) i„ 
gun ten miies away. 

“You remember, yourseif, Hnidv, ti.of Ujm-,. 
a time when Santa wasn’t (juile .s„ V.m' 

remember the days wijen old .Mr,\ili4.r ua, 

us apart, and how slie used iu .ss-ud n.- t.’a : ’ ■ 

she wanted to see me.r Old rtmu ll.-u- „r..-u: ; 

me look like a colander if I ever euiue in 
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the ranch. Yon remember the sign she used to send, 
Baldy — the heart with a cross inside or it?” 

^^Me?” cried Baldy, with intoxicated archness. 

^“^You old sugar-stealing coyote 1 Don’t I remember 1 
Whj^, you dad-blamed old long-horned turtle-dove, the 
boys in camp was all cognoscious about them hircglyphs. 
The ‘gizzard-and-crossbones’ we used to call it. We 
used to see ’em on truck that was sent out from the 
ranch. They was marked in charcoal on the sacks of 
flour and in lead-pencil on the newspapers. I see one 
of ’em once chalked on the back of a new cook that old 
man McAllister sent out from the ranch — danged if I 
didn’t.” 

^^Santa’s father,” explained Webb gently, "^^got her 
to promise that she wouldn’t write to me or send me any 
word. That heart-and-cross sign was her scheme. 
Whenever she wanted to see me in particular she man- 
aged to put that mark on somethin’ at the ranch that 
she knew I’d see. And I never laid eyes on it but what 
I burnt the wind for the ranch the same night. I used 
to see her in that coma mott back of the little horse- 
corral.” 

‘‘We know'ed it,” chanted Baldly; “but w'e never 
let on. We was all for you. We knowed whj you al- 
ways kept that fast paint in camp. And when we see 
that gizzard-and-crossbones figured out on the truck 
from the ranch we knowed old Pinto was goin’ to eat 
up miles that night instead of grass. You remember 
Scurry — that educated horse-wrangler we had — the 
college fellow that tangle-foot drove to the range 
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Whenever Scurry saw that come-rneet-your-honey brand 
on anything from the ranch, he’d wave his hand like 
that, and say, ‘Our friend Lee Andrews will again swim 
the Hell’s point to-night.’ ” 

“The last time Santa sent me the sign,” said Webb, 
“was once when she w^as sick. I noticed it as soon as 
I liit camp, and I galloped Pinto forty mile that night. 
She wasn’t at the coma mott. I went to the house ; and 
old McAllister met me at the door. ^Did you come here 
to get killed?’ says he; T’ll disoblige you for once. I 
just started a Mexican to bring you. Santa wants you. 
Go in that room and see her. And then come out here 
and see me.’ 

“Santa was lyin’ in bed pretty sick. But she gives 
out a kind of a smile, and her hand and mine lock hornSsi 
and I sets down by the bed — mud and spurs and chaps 
and all. Tve heard you ridin’ across the grass for 
hours, Webb,’ she says. T was sure you’d come. You 
saw the sign?’ she whispers. ^The minute I hit camp,’ 
says I. ’Twas marked on the bag of potatoes and 
onions.’ ^They’re always together,’ says she, soft like 
— ^alw-ays together in life.’ ^They go well together,’ 
I says, % a stew.’ T mean hearts and crosses,’ says 
Santa. ^Our sign — to love and to suffer — that’s 
what they mean.’ 

“And there was old Doc Musgrove amusin’ him- 
self with whisky and a palm-leaf fan. And by and 
by Santa goes to sleep ; and Doc feels her forehead ; 
and he says to me: ‘You’re not such a bad febri- 
fuge. But you’d better slide out now; for the diag^ 
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nosis don’t call for you. in regular doses. The little 
lady’ll be all right when she wakes up.’ 

seen old McAllister outside. ^She’s asleep,’ says 
L ^And now you can start in with your colander- 
work. Take your time; for I left my gun on my sad- 
dle-horn.’ 

^^Old Mac laughs, and he says to me: Tumpin’ 
lead into the best ranch-boss in West Texas don’t seem 
to me good business policy. I don’t know where I 
could get as good a one. It’s the son-in-law idea, 
Webb, that makes me admire for to use you as a 
target. You ain’t my idea for a member of the fam- 
ily. But I can use you on the Nopalito if you’ll keep 
outside of a radius with the ranch-house in the middle 
of it. You go upstairs and lay down on a cot, and 
when you get some sleep we’ll talk it over.’ ” 

Baldy Woods pulled down his hat, and uncurled his 
leg from his saddle-horn. Webb shortened his rein, and 
his pony danced, anxious to be ofr. The two men 
shook hands with Western cercmon3^ 

‘'Adios, Baldj-,” said Webb, ‘T’m glad I seen you 
and had this talk.” 

With a pounding rush that sounded like the rise 
of a covey of quail, the riders sped avray toward dif- 
ferent points of the compass. A hundred yards on his 
route Baldy reined in on the top of a bare knoll, and 
emitted a yell. He swayed on his horse; had he been 
on foot, the earth would have risen and conquered him ; 
but in the saddle he was a master of equilibrium, and 
laughed at whisky, and despised the centre of gravity; 
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Webb turned in his siukllc at tlw 

‘‘If I was jou,"’ came BahivV ^iriiivui .iiid j;- ru r:» 

ing tones, “Ikl be king!'’ 

At eight o'clock on thv fitlUnia*-; Ihui 

Turner rolled from his suihlh* ui ir.rfi t*: ?!?* \ ; 
ranch-house, and stunibli»ii with 
the gallery. Bad was in ai ih/ iKUirh i.f ; 

cattle that was to strike tfae Indl Ik d lAr > ;.Ti 

Antonio. Mrs, Yeager was t»n ti,r -lI’ 4 V u ifttn ,. ^ 

cluster of hyacinths gnawing in a v- n *' ir nn-xn i - . 

“King’’ McAllister had hii|i:/-jth d l>> : J 

ter manj of his strong eluiraet: ik n u . 
his gay courage, hi.'» confuin i-i at, -k ? ^ : 

pride as a reigning !?noiare?i uf !-if. , ; . 

Allegro and fartis^dmo had M Ak : . Y 

and tone. In Saida tliey -urv,v ' 

feminine key. , nk- ^ k , - : < - 

of the mother who had h> .a - i k 

other and less (iuiK* gn ^ u p- a:r = U : \. k . g . 

waxing herds of kin*- h-ul i’ui * -n ! g* ? =.^ 

house. She had her nirdh-r’ . : > - v* d 

graye, soft jireftinivis fha! ri-k. u d In k-r Y- 

of the ininerKUis alcAlii .1*0* aed th- \'ka ^ 5 ^.. 

of royal independioiei-. 

Wcbh stood on <itiv er-d at r!vi -i- dk : i ^ . 1. 

to two or tliree siih b(i Jr. uf irri r ^ 

who had rkiden In for hj-t r*e*l . 

“ ’Morrungk’ seifi Bi-nak ^ , j . _ 

them beeves lo gf* hi kia=a f-t^r .a .a . _ 

Now, to answer fhat ha i h tL- . - . 
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the queen. All the reins of business — buying, selling, 
and banking — had been held by her capable fingers. 
The handling of the cattle had been entrusted fully to 
her husband. In the days or ^TCing’’ McAllister, 
Santa had been his secretarj- and helper; and she had 
continued her work with wisdom and profit. But be- 
fore she could reply, the prince-consort spake up with 
calm decision: 

‘^^You drive that bunch to Zimmerman and Nesbit’s 
pens. I spoke to Zimmerman about it some time ago.” 

Bud turned on his high boot-heels. 

^Wait!” called Santa quickly. She looked at her 
husband with surprise in her steady grey eyes, 

^Why, what do j'ou mean, Webb?” she asked, with 
a small w'rinkle gathering between her brows. 
never deal with Zimmerman and Nesbit. Barber has 
handled every head of stock from this ranch in that 
market for five years. I’m not going to take the busi- 
ness out of his hands.” She faced Bud Turner. ^^De- 
liver those cattle to Barber,” she concluded positively. 

Bud gazed impartially at the water-jar hanging on 
the gallery, stood on his other leg, and chevied a mes- 
quite-leaf. 

“I want this bunch of beeves to go to Zimmerman 
and Nesbit,” said Webb, with a frosty liglit in his blue 
eyes. 

“Nonsense,” said Santa impatiently. “You’d better 
start on. Bud, so as to noon at the Little Elm water- 
hole. Tell Barber we’ll have another lot of culls ready 
in about a month.” 
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Bud allowed a hesitating eye to steal upward and 
meet Webb’s. W^ebb saw apology in his look, and 
fancied he saw commiseration. 

deliver them cattle,” he said grimly, "^^to — ” 
“Barber,” finished Santa sharply. “Let that settle 
it. Is there anything else you are waiting for. Bud?” 

“No m’m,” said Bud. But before going he lin- 
gered while a cow’s tail could have switched thrice ; for 
man is man’s ally; and even the Philistines must have 
blushed when they' took Samson in the way they did. 

“You hear your boss 1” cried Webb sardonically. 
He took off his hat, and bowed until it touched the 
floor before his wife. 

“Webb,” said Santa rebukingly, “you’re acting 
mighty foolish to-day.” 

“Court fool, your Majesty^,” said W'ebb, in his slov^^ 
tones, which had changed their quality. “What else 
can you expect? Let me tell you. I was a man before 
I married a cattle-queen. W'hat am I now? The 
laughing-stock of the camps. I’ll be a man again.” 
Santa looked at him closely. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, Webb,” she said calmly. 
“You haven’t been slighted in any way. Do I ever 
interfere in your management of the cattle? I know 
the business side of the ranch much better than you do. 

I learned it from Dad. Be sensible.” 

“Kingdoms and queendoms,” said Webb, “don’t suit 
me unless I am in the pictures, too. I punch the cattle 
and you wear the crown. All right. I’d rather be 
High Lord Chancellor of a cow-camp than the eight- 
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spot in a queen-high flush. It’s jour ranch; and ijar- 
ber gets the beeves.” 

Webb’s horse was tied to the rack. He walked into 
the house and brought out his roll of blankets that 
he never took with him except on long rides, and his 
‘^slicker,” and his longest stake-rope of plaited raw^ 
hide. These he began to tie deliberately upon his 
saddle. Santa, a little pale, followed him. 

Webb swung up into the saddle. His serious, smooth 
face was without expression except for a stubborn light 
that smouldered in his eyes. 

‘^There’s a herd of cows and calves,” said he, ‘^near 
the Hondo Water-hole on the Frio that ought to be 
moved away from timber. Lobos have killed three of 
the calves. I forgot to leave orders. You’d better tell 
Simms to attend to it.” 

Santa laid a hand on the horse’s bridle, and looked 
her husband in the eye. 

“Are you going to leave me, Webb.^” she asked 
quietly. 

‘T am going to be a man again,” he answered. 

“I wish you success in a praiseworthy attempt,” she 
said, with a sudden coldness. She turned and walked 
directly into the house. 

Webb Yeager rode to the southeast as straight as 
the topography of West Texas permitted. And when 
he reached the horizon he might have ridden on into 
blue space as far as knowledge of him on the Nopa- 
lito went. And the days, with Sundays at their head, 
formed into hebdomadal squads ; and the weeks, cap- 
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name tliat pride (either in one or Uif oflu-r) liud k< 
frmn her lips many a day? Or did she iilc ihe l. iu r, 
in her business way, retaining her royal uahuu-o .’uui 
strength? 

Wonder, if you will; but royalty is sacroti; and fli.-re 
is a veil. But tliis much you shall loam : 

At midnight Santa slipjKal softly <>ui of the ranoh 
house, clothed in something dark and plain. Slu- p UH. d 
for a moment under the live-oak trees, 'rhe jit-airie. 
were somewhat dim, and the moonlight was pale orarig.', 
diluted with particles of an impalpa'a!.-, living udsf. 
But the mock-bird whistled on every l«iugh <!? vaiif Hg»' ; 
leagues of flowers scented the air; an<l a Limii-rfpu-s.n 
of little shadowy rabbits leaped and pla vi-d in an oin-n 
space near by. Santa turned her faee !„ th.- suulhf.a U 
and threw kisses thitherward; for thare was nuin- to 
see. 

Then she sped silently to the bla.-K. eiiih .l-Mj,. lift ^ 
yards away; and what she did there ran only |.e ..nr 
mised. But the forge glowed red; and Ihere wa;. n hijn! 
hammering such as Cupid might make when !»• ds-u-o. n . 
his arrow-points. 

Later she came forth with a qiKM.r dise,-.!. fMial!,-,! 
thing in one hand, and a portahl.‘ fur-m.-.., h . 

are seen in branding-camps, in th<- othor, To tt,'. ' 

ral where the Susse.v cattle wore f„mm d d..- vCM, 
these things swiftly in the moonlight. 

She opened the „„,l 

The Sussex c«tUe were mostlj n il„rh lj„( n,,,,,,,,. 
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tlit“i b:!n<''i w.c: <»!!!■ that was milky whiit- suK.thIc 

5l!iUinj4 1 *:i- * iU r 

And lum ^!uniL froin lit*r Nhutilih^r 

tliHt Wi- hud I;,. I t li Indiivv n rt»p** hia.?*, ivi-id 

thv iiinn u| it, \'xnlm^ tht* in lu-r It li h.LiuU ♦ui?l 

iliiO ilit' <U tlu* t’iiltit', 

ivinfi* i’-nv h**r o|ij*a*L Slu* Ui^' la;. 

%v{ni*!i taiu^ai fiarn niul r^!ipn«ii alF, Tha iir\l 

llifnw t.auarfa <1 flu* furrft-«*t niul ihv luuiiuil frit hraviiy. 
Santa laatl*' ftir it Ukv ii jianfln’r; but it .sriautibFa u|» 
aiiil cin^iit*tl Uvt\ kiHJuiuug h^r uviu* lika a bl.uir 

<if 4^ rasa. 

.\i;aiu luadi' IIh* rasf, wlula tlia iiruUa.'d rat lit' 

suilirii HiHHiri*! tlit* ftnu* sitifs af flu* aorra! in a p; • nr 

'riii. tfiiaiH waa fftir ; tin’ whitn at»w aann* fct 
rarth ; nuil iMdari* it. i’ladii risi' Santa liatl lUHi!** Ifi*' 

lav.fi hi-if aiaaind a nf flii-* rurral ^Vifh a saiit aiiil 

snn|i|r kntil, anti had lvn|titi U|ajn tlu’ rnvr »^ilh 

IIm’ raHiuth* litTialilt- s. 

In tniv !|h* f «■** t td !h#^ aniuial tir'd ( nu 

rvri»rd hrt’akuuf *i*s*d ) ami Santa h-ainnl a*|aiti it Uw 
%'iirriil iur fh*' saint" s|tata* of tiiiit’, aiai h\.%. 

And tht*ii Jn* ran ;,wiftiv t*» h« r furaata* a! Iht" 'lat** 
i;t*d htanudit ffin lii'andiai; ir«ui, t|U«'fr!y ! and 

tdiitf lint. 

dlit" ludlim t»f Hit" 4>td whifr rtiw, as iJa* irtni 

'^ii% a|nii3*d^ Jniuld stirr«'ti th*- /aunilM-iain* aurit" 

yiar ii*a*vr * aiid taj|na*irnn«*a <if |||v laatr hy adtjvvt . 
<»f t}|f hut it ditl fnit. And it %%ji. aiual tar 
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deepest nocturnal silence that Santa ran iike n Lip^ 
wing back to the ranch-house and there fell uium a 
cot and sobbed — sobbed as though (queens h:ul lu;ir' , 
as simple ranchmen’s wives have, and a^ thtsiigh 
would gladly make kings of prinee-consoris, sluiuld iit. v 
ride back again from over the hills and far aivay. 

In the morning the capable, revolverrtl yuuUi and 
his z'aqii£ros set forth, driving the huneli oi Sa - ra 
cattle across the prairies to the Ilaueluj Hieti. 
miles it was; a six days’ journey, grazing a*ui wad r- 
ing the animals on the way. 

The beasts arrived at Rancho Stn’o one evv idio; ,i: 
dusk; and were received ami counleii by tie* a an 
of the ranch. 

The next morning at eight o'chx'k a hcu'-rm in hgi d 
out of the brush to the Nopalito ranch iwmr. liv <h ^ 
imjunted stiffly, and strmle, with whizzing f>pnru 
house. His horse gave a great sigh and hi;u,: 

strcalced, wuth do\m-drooping head and clu a d . 

But waste not your pity ujmn Ik-lsha/zar, fliv, 
bitt^ sorrel To-<ky, in Nopalito lu.r n ■ dur,* h,- 
survives, pampered, beh)vt^i, nnruhlen, cherihlii d r 
©rd-holder of Imig-distanee ri<k»s. 

The horseman stuml)led into tiw^ Tw** arj ^ 

fell around his neck, arul somecuic crird out hi ihi* f #4 , 
of woman ami qiToen alike: “Wc-hh 
‘T was a skunk,” sakl Weld) Yeiu^^r. 

'"Hush,” said Santa, ^did you if 
'T saw it,” said Webb. 
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Sla’ liaa fr*?ai !h«* ;?:t!lrry Ihr rtJtMti la 

Hi*’ ri;;!iH Tlaa*,- Atun^ -i cr^ullv with au u^fant t? 
rtil, rihalH, iHaiufifti! inf/uits 

r ,:, ; nt HI*- in nn an .■ t-uu v izs-ijin-’r. 

"'I’Ha': H uj* fhi . r'inf!!/’ :nih\ Santa n/aiiju 

‘‘i.fJiik a* IIh" ktli;;*. I - j'^ut \ i W Har%n 

fill V*»ur hnr^- > aa^l |*vaa at la,. I ! a.. ’ 

iilli jr -a: ■’ rr»at-!> .^anula;! *ni tin’ nial lluil 

*rin'iJrr ;| 5 %;pai* vaUi Hia .ann- «|niTV th il 

lh‘ had hraa ' a'hui r a f« a dav n v-ar a>'*v 

^ a’n d in liaru^-i i* jud fni-m*! aid an Ha- 
trad. I dia^r \-:ii t*4 li.irln'i’’'a, t>r 

ii«* ‘.ait ^hh nnd !'na»sd. n d. 

‘vlla Iv 4 l*a ja% ha J-rn la t| thr Lj|;d 5 ^*’^ * railla, 

flv' an- wi'}i It; . f;^f^. 

:.u v.air Und:^ .ait! W.hh V, a-na ^iih 

a J a’f = =d a n jn -h n : la* !; aj an! it %=rar a-a,. 

And r d. I z a!!, , . t aat Ujit %Hi=!i «dd aaui 

awnr'r a? i if- Il lin Jia S? f'li, Ut *;} atit f** MVs'r U;a 

-irTii *>| da aa i rni!j>' tti it df I* td A'inahl fraiii th^ 
/V'vaah'u r tiH-ii, }ta n At tl Jna naw tniinn ^-r: 
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“What’s the Nopalito ranch brand, Wilson?” 

“X Bar Y,” said Wilson. 

“I thought so,” said Quinn. “But look at that white 
heifer there; she’s got another brand — a heart with a 
cross inside of it. What brand is that?” 
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an elegant two-room house that just suits us. We de- 
cosibd half-a-peck of moaey in the Pina bank and 
shook hands with every one of the 840 citizens in the 
town. We brought along the Cliinaman and the cuckoo 
clock and Buckle and the Instructor with us from Den- 
ver; and they made the cabin seem like home at once. 

Never believe it when they tell you riches don’t bring 
happiness. If you could have seen old Mack sitting in 
his rocking-chair with his blue-yarn sock feet up in the 
window and absorbing in that Buckie stuff through his 
specs joud have seen a picture of content that would 
have made Rockefeller jealous. And I was learning to 
pick out ^‘Old Zip Coon” on the banjo, and the cuckoo 
was on time with his remarks, and Ah Sing was messing 
up the atmospliere with tlie handsomest smell of ham and 
eggs that ever laid the honej^suckle in the shade. Wlien 
it got too dark to make out Buckle’s nonsense and the 
notes in the Instructor, me and Mack v/ould light our 
pipes and talk about science and pearl diving and sciat- 
ica and Egypt and spelling and fish and trade-wdnds and 
leather and gratitude and eagles, and a lot of subjects 
that we’d never had time to explain our sentiments about 
before. 

One evening Mack spoke up and asked me it I was 
much apprised in the habits and policies of women folks. 

yes,” says I, in a tone of voice; “I know 
em from iiifred to Omaha. The faninine nature and 
SHniiitucxe/’ says I, as plain to my siglit as the 
Rocky hiGuntaim is to a blue-eyed burro. I’m onto 
an ttieir littie side-steps and punctual ^fiserepancies.” 
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teli 3 yOU, Andy,’’ says Mack, with a kind of siglv 
"^*1 never had the lea.st amount of intersection with their 
predispositions. Maybe I might liave had a proneness 
in respect to their vicinity, but I never took the time. I 
made my own living since I was fourteen ; and I never 
seemed to get my ratiocinations equippea with the senti- 
ments usually depicted toward the sect. I sometimes 
wish I had,” says old Mack. 

^^They’re an adverse study,” says I, ^"and adapted 
to points of view. Although they vary in rationale, I 
have found ’em quite often obviously differing from 
each other in divergences of contrast.” 

“It seems to me,” goes on Mack, “that a man had 
better take ’em in and secure his inspirations of the 
sect when he’s young and so preordained. I let my 
chance go by ; and I guess I’m too old now to go hop- 
ping into the curriculum.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I tells hkn. “Maybe you bet- 
ter credit yourself with a barrel of money and a lot of 
emancipation from a quantity of uneontent. Still, I 
don’t regret my knowledge of ’em,” I says, “It takes 
a man who understands the symptoms and by-plays of 
women-folks to take care of himself in this world.” 

We staj^ed on in Pina because we liked the place. 
Some folks might enjoy their money with noise and 
rapture and locomotion ; but me and Mack we had liad 
plenty of turmoils and hotel towels. The people were 
friendly; Ah Sing got the swing of the grub we liked; 
Mack and Buckle were as thick as two body-snatchers, 
and I was hitting out a cordial resemblance to 
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Gals, Can’t You Come Out To-iughi,” on llu- Iwiijo. 

One day I got a telegram from Sp<-ighi. ihe imui 
that was working a mine I had an inieresi in (m! m N.-vr 
Mexico. I had to go out there; and I w.ih gon.- twii 
months. I was anxious to get back io I’sua and enjtiy 
life once more. 

When I struck the cabin I neariv fainiotl. 
was standing in the door: and if nnixAn ww I 

saw no reason why tliey should bi‘ smiling 

That man was a spectacle. \es; hv was worsi^ ; he 
was a spyglass; he was the great teh^seiou^ in Lick 
Observatory. He had on a coat ami shiny .shoes and a 
white vest and a high silk hat; and a geranium wi big 
as an order of spinach was spiked onto his fnmt. And 
he was smirking and warping his fact* like an infernal 
storekeeper or a kid wnth colic. 

‘‘Hello, Andy,’^ says Mack, out of hi - face, '‘(drul 
to see you back. Things have hn[>p<‘m «i aiime you went 
away.” 

“I know it,” &ays I, “and a sacrilt^gStnis sight it is, 
God never made you that way, Maek lene hurv. Wliy 
do you scarify His w^orks with this prestniutf hhi . kind 
of ribaldry?” 

“Why, Andy,” says he, “lliey’ve eleeird uw ju.liee 
of the peace since you left.” 

I looked at Mack close. He was n am! in 

spired. A justice of the peace ought in h- ffLeun tdaf*’ 
and assuaged. 

Just then a young woman passf^d mi tli?- ?ddrt%Mlk; 

and I saw Mack kind of half snicker and Undi, timd 
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then he raised up his hat and smiled and bowed, and 
she smiled and bowed, and went on by. 

“No hope for you,’' says I, “if you’ve got the Mary- 
Jane inlirmity at your age. I thought it wasn’t going 
to take on you. And patent leather shoes ! All this 
in two little short months!” 

“I’m going to marry the young lady who just passed 
to-night,” says Mack^ in a kind of a flutter. 

“I forgot something at the post-ofSce,” says I, and 
walked away quick. 

I overtook that young woman a hundred yards away. 
I raised my hat and told her my name. She was about 
nineteen; and j-oung for her age. She blushed, and 
then looked at me cool, like I was the snow scene from 
the “Two Orphans.” 

“I understand you are to be married to-night,” I 
said. 

“Correct,” says she. “You got any objections.^” 

“Listen, siss}",” I begins. 

“My name is Pdiss Rebosa Redd,” says she in a 
pained way. 

“I know it,” says I. “Now, Rebosa, I’m old enough 
to have owed money to your father. And that old, 
specious, dressed-up, garbled, sea-sick ptomaine pran- 
cing around avidiously like an irremediable turkey gob- 
bler with patent leather shoes on is my best friend. 
Why did you go and get him invested in this marriage 
business 

“Why, he was the only chance there was,” answered 
Miss Rebossu 
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“Nay/’ says I, a sickening !aak af :uiinira 

tion at her omiplcxion and sijle ot fcalum^; 
your beauty you miglit |>ick any kiiui oi a man. 
Listen, Eebosa. Old Mack ain't the uuui ymi ward. 
He was twenty-two when you wais n^€ Mei-tl, e.i; \uv 
papers say. This bursting into bloom wimi la;4 with 
him. He’s all ventilated with oldiu'ss aiitl roeliliiile 
and decay. Old Macke’s down with a case of Indian 
summer. He overlooked lus Ixd when lie wao* 
and now he’s suing Nature for Uie inlorcKt mi ilm 
promissory note he took from Cupid mnUnul of ilw vjk.m. 
Rebosa, are you bent on having {hi.s inarri.ii;.- t'c-ur: ” 

“Why, sure I am,” saya she, o^udlhiiiir* ilu* 
on her hat, “and so is somebody <’lse, f rfck<n>.” 

“What time is it to take phut'?" 1 asks. 

“At six o’clock,” says sJtt'. 

I made up my mind right aatiy wliti h, ,h.. IM 
save old ivJacK if X could, ’^i'o h.ave a .1 i- isj-il. 

inchgible man like that turn clu<*kt‘n htr a ih li 
hadn’t quit eating slate pencils and huSt uihi;; j,-; ih,.. 
back was more than I could look on with easm-v,. 

Rebosa, .say.s I, eur;H*st, (Irawnn.if upon un .1. , »v 
of knowledge concerniug ij„- ft-.niniue .J 

reason “ain’t there a young inati in I'isia a i ' • 
young man that you think a heap of.'" 

“Yep,” saj.s Rebosa, tuKluing h.-r p.u- >[. . ‘tm; ,- 
there is ! What do you think ! (Jrneious !" 

“Docs he tike you?” I usLs. “How doe. • ,.j,| ,,, 
the matter?” 

“Crazy.” says ReW “Ma has to n. ^ u 
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front steps to keep him from sitting there ail the timec 
But I guess that’ll be all over after to-nightj’’ she winds 
up with a sigh. 

^^Rebosa,” says I, ^^yo\i don’t really experience any 
of this adoration called love for old Zdack, do you?’’ 

“Lord! no,” says the girl, shaking her head. “I 
think he’s as dry as a lava bed. The idea !” 

“Who is this young man that you like, Rebosar” 
I inquires. 

“It’s Eddie Bayles,” says she. “He clerks in Cros- 
by’s grocery. But he don’t make but thirty-five a 
month. Elia Noakes was wild about him once.” 

“Old Mack tells me,” I says, ^^that he’s going to 
marry you at six o’clock this evening.” 

“That’s the time,” says she. “It’s to be at our 
house.” 

“Rebosa,” says I, “listen to me. If Eddie Bayks 
had a thousand dollars cash — a thousand dollars, mind 
you, would buy him a store of his own — if you and 
Eddie had that much to excuse matrimony on, would 
you consent to marry him this evening at five o’clock.^’ 

The girl looks at me a minute; and I can see these 
inaudible cogitations going on inside of her, as women 
will. 

“A thousand dollars ?” says she. “Of course I 
would.” 

“Come on,” says I. “We’ll go and see Eddie.” 

We went up to Crosby’s store and called Eddie out- 
side. He looked to be estimable and freckled; and he 
had chills and fever when I made my proposition. 
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five o’clock?’’ says he, ^^for a thousand dollars? 
Please don’t wake me up ! Well, you are the rich uncle 
retired from the spice business in India! I’ll buy out 
old Crosby and run the store myself.” 

We went inside and got old man Crosby apart and 
explained it. I wrote my check for a thousand dollars 
and handed it to him. If Eddie and Rebosa married 
eacn other at five he was to turn the money over to 
them. 

And then I gave ’em my blessing, and went to wander 
in the wildwood for a season. I sat on a log and made 
cogitations on life and old age and the zodiac and the 
wa3^s of women and all the disorder that goes with a 
lifetime. I passed myself congratulations that I had 
probably saved my old friend Mack from his attack of 
Indian summer. I knew when he got well of it and shed 
his infatuation and his patent leather shoes, he would 
feel grateful. ^^To keep old Mack disihvolved,” thinks 
I, “from relapses like this, is worth more than a thou- 
sand dollars.” And most of all I was glad that I’d 
made a study of women, and wasn’t to be deceived any 
by their means of conceit and evolution. 

It must have been half-past five when I got back home* 
I stepped in ; and there sat old Mack on the back of 
Vis neck in his old clothes with his blue socks on the 
window and the History of Civilisation propped up on 
his knees. 

“Tliis don’t look like getting ready for a wedding 
at six,” I says, to seem innocent. 

“Oh,” says Mack, reaching for his tobacco, “that 
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TELmACHUS, FRIEND 

Returning from a hunting trip, I waited at the 
iittk town of Los Pinos, in New Mexico, for the 
south-bound train, which was one hour late. I sat 
on the porch of the Summit House and discussed the 
functions of life with Telemachus Hicks, the hotel 
proprietor. 

Perceiving that personalities were not out of order, 
I asked him what species of beast had long ago 
twisted and mutilate his left ear. Being a hunter, I 
was concerned in the evils that may befall one in the 
pursuit of game. 

^That ear,” says Hicks, the relic of true friend- 
ship.” 

“An accident?” I persisted. 

“No friendship is an accident,” said Telemachus; 
and I was silent. 

“The only perfect case of true friendship I ever 
knew,” went on my host, “was a cordial intent be- 
tween a Connecticut man and a monkey. The monkey 
climbed palms in Barranquilla and threw down cocoa- 
nuts to the man. The man sawed them in two and 
made clippers, which he sold for two reales each and 
bought rum. The monkey drank the milk of the nuts. 

30 
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Through each being satisfied with his own share of the 
graft, thej lived like brothers. 

^^But in the case of human beings, friendship is a 
transitory art, subject to discontinuance without fur- 
ther notice. 

had a friend once, of the entitlement of Paisley 
Fish, that I imagined was sealed to me for an endless 
space of time. Side by side for seven years we had 
mined, ranched, sold patent churns, herded sheep, 
took photographs and other things, built wire fences, 
and picked prunes. Thinks I, neither homicide nor 
flattery nor riches nor sophistry nor drink can make 
trouble betw’-een me and Paisley Fish. We was friends 
an amount you could hardly guess at. We was 
friends in business, and we let our amicable qualities 
lap over and season our hours of recreation and 
folly. We certainly had days of Damon and nights 
of Pythias. 

^^One summer me and Paisley gallops down into 
these San Andres mountains for the pui'pose of a 
month’s surcease and levity, dressed in the natural store 
habiliments of man. We hit this town of Los Pinos, 
which certain!}^ was a roof-garden spot of the world, 
and flowing wuth condensed milk and honey. It had 
a street or two, and air, and hens, and a eating-house ; 
and that was enough for us. 

“We strikes the town after supper-time, and we 
concludes to sample whatever efficacy there is in this 
eating-house down by the railroad tracks. By the 
time we bad set down and jn’ied up our plates 
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with a knife from the red oil-dot lu hi!ruiir?i 

Widow Jessup with the hot biscuit and frird hvia\ 
‘‘NoWj there was a woman that waiild luivi' U'lni^U'il 
an anchoYj to forget his vows, was urd Maall 

as she was large; and a kind of wdeonu' air sicnunl to 
mitigate her vicinity. The pink (if iuT lact* was I fie 
in hoc signo of a culinary temper aud a wann dispo 
sition, and her smile would have brought out Uu* dcjg 
wood blossoms in December. 

^‘Widow Jessup talks to us a lot of garnilouMiess 
about the climate and history and Tiainystui aiti! prxmv-^ 
and the scarcity of mutton, and finally wants to know 
where we came from. 

^Spring Valley/ says I. 

“ 'Big Spring Valley/ chips in Pnishy, oiit tjf n lot 
of potatoes and knuckle-bone of bam In ids uHnifli. 

"That was the first sign I noticed tlmf the <ihi jhins 
Diogenes business between me and Paish'v Id di was 
ended forever. He knew how I haicHl a tidkafiv^ |h r 
son, and yet he stampedes into the ccjuwrsnilon with hii 
amendments and addendums of syntax, (hi Hjr map it 
was Big Spring Valley ; bill: I had heard Paidey Idui^rlf 
call it Spring Valley a ihousand iimi^s. 

"Without saying any more, we went mil idU^r .upper 
and set on the railroad track. We had u; 5 rd?;= r 
too long not to know what wxis going dn in eaeij tAhrd i 
mind. 

"T reckon you underslami/ says Pni 1 v. ufmf 
Tve made up my mind to accrue that iddcnv -eianii 
as part and parcel in and to my lua-t'dri .'mi* af . fur- 
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Heart of the Went 

are sot really there. I’ve often beanh’ I .sav'i, ‘a!)ouf 
ladies stepping in and breaking up a friendship he 
tween men. Why should that be.^ I’ll tell ymi, I’.us' 
ley, the first sight and hot hi.seuit of .Mrs. Je.-.up 
appears to have inserted a o.seiliation iiiln eaeii of our 
bosoms. Let the best man of us have her. Hi j>|a\ 
you a square game, and woift do ,'Uiy tuul* rlianded 
work. I’ll do all of my courting of her iu your pre-- 
ence, so you will have an eqiuil opportunity. Wdli 
that arrangement I don’t see why our sU uniha.i! oi' 
friendship should fall overho.anl in Uu- met!ie;»..l whirl 
pools you speak of, whichever of us wins out.’ 

“‘Good old boss!’ .says Paisley, shaking nty !mnd. 
‘And I’ll do the same,’ .say.s he. MVe*!! eourf In.- ladv 
synonymously, and without any of the prudery utuI 
blood.shed usual to such occasions. And vve’l! he frit uul , 
still, win or lose.’ 

“At one side of Mrs. Jes.sup’s e.-.t ;,e- hnu wn. 
a beach under some trw.s where site u^eil to »ut iu the 
breeze after tlic .soulh-houml ha<l la-en fni ntni gou,-. 
And there me and Pai.slev u.s<ai tr* etuioTj ’ete afler 
supper and make partial {myimuit.s on otir n . 
to the lady of our eholee. And wt- was so luo.ouiMf.’e 
and circuitous in our calls lluii, if on.- of u . fg.l tii. i e 
fh-st we waited for the other before hr-j uii.'i nn-. 
gallivantery. 

“The first evening that Mr.s, .Ies.,,ip 1,,...^ 
arrangement I gt,t to the iKuich before 3*ei I, v d»i’. 
Supper was jast over, ami Mrs. des.sup vva-. .ml' tlu-re 
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witk a fresh piak dress on, and almost cool enoug'h t© 
handle, 

sat down by her and made a few specifications 
about the moral surface of nature as set forth by the 
landscape and the contiguous perspective. That even- 
ing was surely a case in point. The moon was attend- 
ing to business in the section of sky where it belonged, 
and the trees was maldng shadows on the ground accord- 
ing to science and nature, and there was a kind of con- 
spicuous hullabaloo going on in the bushes between the 
bullbats and the orioles and the jack-rabbits and other 
feathei'ed insects of the forest. And the wind out of 
the mountains was singing like a jew’s-harp in the pile 
of old tomato-cans by the railroad track. 

felt a kind of sensation in my left side — some- 
thing like dough rising in a crock by the fire. Mrs. 
J essup had moved up closer. 

^Oh, Mr. Hicks,’ says she, ‘when one is alone in the 
world, don’t they feel it more aggravated on a beautiful 
night like this?’ 

“I rose up off of the bench at once. 

“ ‘Excuse me, ma’am,’ says I, ‘but I’ll have to wait till 
Paisley comes before I can give a audible hearing to 
leading questions like that.’ 

“And then I explained to her how we was friends 
cinctured by years of embarrassment and travel and 
complicity, and how we had agreed to take no ad- 
vantage of each other in any of the more mushy walks 
of life, such as might be fomented by sentiment and 
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proximity. Mrs. Jessup appears to think serious alkiut 
the matter for a minute, and then she breaks info a 
species of laughter that makes the wildvvoud resDunii. 

“In a few minutes Paislej’ drops aruiuui, '.ulh thl 
of bergamot on his hair, and sits on the olher side 
of Mrs. Jessup, and inaugurates a sat! ink- of juhen 
ture in which him and Picface I,uiuley has u .-.kinsu!: 


match of dead cows in ’95 for a silvei-munnied s.<uidle 
in the Santa Rita valley <luring the nine uionlhs’ 
drought. 

“Now, from the start of that courldiip I had Pais- 
ley Fish hobbled and tied to a post. Kaeh oiu> of 
us had a different system of reaching out for the vtay 
places in the female heart. Paisley’s sclseme w.ns to 
petrify ’em with wonderful relations of events that he 
had either come across personally or in large print. I 
think he must have got his idea of subjugatitin from 
one of Shakespeare’s shows I see once culled ‘Othello.’ 
There is a coloured man in it who atupures a jluke’ i 
daughter by disbursing to her a mixture of the talk 
turned out by Rider Haggard, Lew Doek.stader, find 
Dr. Parkhurst. But that style of courting <lon’t work 
well off the stage. 


“Now, I give you my own recipe for ifivei-,di>'.. 
a woman into that sh-Je of ...fr.jr.s when d.e can hi- 
referred to as Joruvs.’ f.,.arn how to pi.-k 
hand and hold it, ami siie’s y«„r,s. u ,Un’t so eusv 
Some men grab at it so much like Ihev wns imi,...- i., 
set a dmiocation of the .slumhler that you can 
the arnica and hear ’em tearing off ban<kge.s. Home 
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Hicksy’ sajs Ji*ssi!p, iiuskin- pe- 
culiar in tlic dark, ''if it wasnl Tor Iki: tikn::, i\l 

ask jou to hike yourself down the gulea and uv%K-r ui - re- 
sume j^our visits to my housed 

what is that, ina'nmr' I asks. 

“^You are too good a friend not to luake a g. uai 
husband,’ says she. 

“In five minutes Paisley was on his suk' of Sirs. J, , 
sup. 

“‘In Silver City, in the sniunier cn d)Hd lu^ 

‘I see Jim Bartholomew chew taf a C! due maid, cur dt 
the Blue Light Saloon on amjuni, of a ero. hurr-d 
muslin shirt that — what was dial nol ud' 

“I had resumed matters again with Jiv^ uip repd 
where we had left off. 

“‘Mrs, Jessupd isnys I, diius jnuiinl >cfl u> ii 

tiicks. i\.iid this is another of f lu‘ sai.u* 

“Paisley winds his feel artumd a leg id,. d 

kind of gToans. 

“‘LemJ says ho, Ve been invmls far scv. a u ir .. 
Would you mind not kissing Mrs. ,!cssn|i uu-la uu ' 
Pd do tlie same for you.’ 

All right,’ says I. tithcr iJuil will iin j 

well’ 

“‘This Chinanmnd goes on pHis!*n\ ‘wus !h*^ 
that shot a man named Mullins ia iIh- spring of d^’d 
and that w- as — ’ 

Paisley interrupted hiiijself again. 

Lem,’ says he, ‘if you was a true fri.uM 
wouldn’t hug Mrs. Jessup quite so hard, f h if fp,, 
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bench shake all over just then. You know yon told 
me you would give me an even chance as long as there 
'was any/ 

‘^Mr. Man,’ says Mrs. Jessup, turning around to 
paisley, you was to drop in to the celebration of mine 
and Mr. Hicks’s silver wedding, twenty-five 3/ears from 
now, do you think you could get it into that Hubbard 
squash you call your head that you are nix cum rous in 
this business ? I’ve put up with you a long time because 
you was Mr. Hicks’s friend; but it seems to me it’s 
time for you to wear the willow and trot off down the 
hilL’ 

^Mrs. Jessup,’ says I, without losing my grasp on 
the situation as fiance, ‘Mr. Paisley is my friend, and 
I offered him a square deal and a equal opportunity 
as long as there was a chance.’ 

“ ‘A chancel’ says she. ‘Well, he may think he has 
a chance; but I hope he won’t think he’s got a cinch, 
after wiiat he’s been next to all the evening/ 

“Well, a month afterwards me and Mrs. Jessup was 
married in the Los Pinos Methodist Church; and the 
whole town closed up to see the performance. 

“When W8 lined up in front, and the preacher was 
beginning to sing out his rituals and observances, I 
looks around and misses Paisley. I calls time on the 
preacher. ‘Paisley ain’t here,’ says L ‘We’ve got to 
wait for Paisley. A friend once, a friend always — 
that’s Telemachus Hicks,’ says I. Mrs. Jessup’s eyes 
snapped some; but the preacher holds up the incanta- 
tions according to instructions. 
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a few iriinutes Paisley gallops up the aisle, 
putting on a cuff as he comes. He explains that the 
onlv drv-goods store in town was closed for the wed- 
ding, and he couldn’t get the kind of a boiled shirt 
that his taste called for until he had broke open the 
back window of the store and helped himself. Then 
he ranges up on the other side of the bride, and the 
wedding goes on. I always imagined that Paisley cal- 
culated as a last chance that the preacher might marry 
him to the widow by mistake. 

‘^Aiter the proceedings was over we had tea and 
jerked antelope and canned apricots, and then the 
populace hiked itself away. Last of all Paisley shook 
me by the hand and told me I’d acted square and on 
the level with him and he was proud to call me a 
friend. 

‘^Tlie preacher had a small house on the side of 
the street that he’d fixed up to rent ; and he allowed 
me and Mrs. Hicks to occupy it till the ten-forty 
train the next morning, when we was going on a bridal 
tour to El Paso. His wife had decorated it all up with 
hollyhocks and poison ivy, and it looked real festal 
and bowery. 

‘h^bout ten o’clock that night I sets down in the 
front door and pulls off my boots a while in the cool 
breeze, while Mrs. Hicks was fixing around in the room. 
Right soon the light went out inside ; and I sat there a 
while reverberating over old times and scenes. And 
then I heard l\Irs. Hicks call out, ^Ain’t you coming in 
soon, Lem?’ 
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^Well, well r saj’^s I, kind of rousing up. ^Durn me 
if I wasn’t waiting for old Paisley to — ’ 

'^^But when I got that far,” concluded Telemachus 
Hicks, thought somebody had shot this left ear 
of mine off with a forty-five. But it turned out to 
be only a lick from a broomhandle in the hands of 
Mrs. Hickso” 
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THE HANDBOOK OF HYMEN 

^TlS tlie opinion of myself, Sanderson Pratt, who sets 
this down, that the educational system of the United 
States should be in the hands of the weather bureau. 
I can give you good reasons for it ; and you can’t tell 
me why our college professors shouldn’t be transferred 
to the meteorological department. They have been 
learned to read; and they could very easily glance at 
the morning papers and then wire in to the main office 
what kind of weather to expect. But there’s the other 
side of the proposition. I am going on to tell you how 
the weather furnished me and Idaho Green with an 
elegant education. 

We was up in the Bitter Root Mountains over the 
^Jontana line prospecting for gold. A chin-whiskered 
man in W alia- vV alia, carrying a line of hope as excess 
baggage, had grubstaked us ; and there we was in the 
foothills pecking away, with enough grub on hand to 
last an army through a peaxe confereiicc. 

Along one day comes a miail-rider over the moun- 
tains from Carlos, and stops to eat three cans of green- 
gages, and leave us a newspaper of modern date. This 
paper prints a system of premonitions of the weather, 
and the card it dealt Bitter Root Mountains from the 

4-9 
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bottom of the deck was ^^warmer and fair, with light 
westerly breezes.” 

That evening it began to snow, with the wind strong 
in the east. Me and Idaho moved camp into an old 
empty cabin higher up the mountain, thinking it was 
only a November flurry. But after falling three foot 
on a level it went to work in earnest; and we knew we 
was snowed in. We got in plenty of firewood before 
it got deep, and we had grub enough for two months, so 
we let the elements rage and cut up all they thought 
proper. 

If you want to instigate the art of manslaughter just 
shut two men up in a eighteen by twenty-foot cabin 
for a month. Human nature won’t stand it. 

When the first snowflakes fell me and Idaho Green 
laughed at each other’s jokes and praised the stuff we 
turned out of a skillet and called bread. At the end 
of three weeks Idaho makes this kind of a edict to me. 
Says he: 

“I never exactly heard sour milk dropping out of a 
balloon on the bottom of a tin pan, but I have an idea 
it would be music of the spears core pared to this attenu- 
ated stream of asphyxiated thought that emanates out 
of your organs of conversation. The kind of half- 
masticated noises that you emit every day puts me in 
mind of a cow’s cud, only she’s lady enough to keep 
hers to herself, and you ain’t.” 

“Mr. Green,” says I, “you having been a friend of 
mine once, I have some hesitations in confessing to you 
that if I had my choice for society between you and a 
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common jellow, three-legged cur pup, one of the in- 
mates of this here cabin would be wagging a tail just 
at present.” 

This way we goes on for two or three days, and 
then we quits speaking to one another. We divides 
UD the cooking implements, and Idaho cooks his grub 
on one side of the ^replace, and me on the other. The 
snow is up to the windows, and we have to keep a fire 
all day. 

You see me and Idaho never had any education 
beyond reading and doing ‘^i£ John had three apples 
and James five” on a slate. We never felt any special 
need for a university degree, though we had acquired 
a species of intrinsic intelligence in knocking around 
the world that w’e could use in emergencies. But, 
snowbound in tliat cabin in the Bitter Roots, we felt 
for the first time that if we had studied Homer or 
Greek and fractions and the higher branches of in- 
formation, w'e’d have had some resources in the line of 
meditation and private thought. I’ve seen them East- 
ern college fellows working in camps a.11 through the 
West, and I never noticed but wdiat education was less 
of a drawback to ’em than you would tliink. Why, 
once over on Snake River, when Andrew McWilliams’ 
saddle horse got the botts, he sent a buckboard ten miles 
for one of these strangers that claimed to be a botanist. 
But that horse died. 

One morning Idaho was poking around with a stick 
on top or a little shelf that was too high to reach. 
Two books fell down to the floor. I started toward 
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veto powers of Governors, the of Uw lioinan 

aqueducts, how- many jwimds of rice gthuic witliuut 
three beers a day w^ould bu3% the averat^e auiujai 
perature of Augusta, Maine, the quaniiiy of seed xa- 
quired to plant an acre of carrots ixx (iriils, 
for poisons, the numbt'r of hairs on a blond lady's 
head, how to preserve eggs, the height of ail ilu' moun = 
tains in the world, and the dates of all wars an<i batth s, 
and how to I'estore drow^mxl [K‘rsons, and suxxstr<»kt% 
and the number of tacks in a pouiul, and lunv to make 
dynamite and iiow’‘crs aixd beds, and what io do Innktre 
the doctor comes — and a himdrtK! times as many things 
besides. If there w^as anything IliU-kinuT <iidnd know 
I didn’t miss it out of the book. 

I sat and read that book for four liours. All t!te 
wonders of education wxis compressei! in it, I Uir 
got the snow, and I forgot tliat; im* and tild Itlalio 
was on the outs. He was sitting still on a ;di»ul ivad 
ing away witli a kind of partly s<jft and partly 
mysterious look shining through his tan bark wluskers. 

Idaho,” says I, ^^what kind of a hook Viuir '. f 
Idaho must have forgot, too, for he ansutU'tHi miHi 
erate, without any slander or malignil v. 

Whj^, says he, this here seems to be a %'tilume Ijv 

Homer K. M.” 

‘‘Homer K. M. what?” I askid. 

“my, just Homer K. M.,” says he, 

“lou’re a liar,” says I, a little rih’d that Ithdio ^lunild 
try to put me up a tiw. “N« m.nii is Vouiul 

signing books with his initials. If it's Homer K. M. 
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Spoopendjke, or Homer K. M. McSweenej, or Homer 
K. M. Jones, why don’t you say so like a man instead 
of biting off the end of it like a calf chewing off the 
tail of a shirt on a clothes-line?” 

“I put it to you straight, Sandy,” says Idaho, quiet. 
“It’s a poem book,” says he, “by Homer K. M. I 
couldn’t get colour out of it at first, but there’s a vein 
if you follow it up. I wouldn’t have missed this book 
for a pair of red blankets.” 

“You’re welcome to it,” says I. “What I want is a 
disinterested statement of facts for the mind to work on, 
and that’s what I seem to find in the book I’ve 
drawn.” 

“What you’ve got,” says Idaho, “is statistics, the 
lowest grade of information that exists. They’ll poison 
your mind. Give me old K. M.’s system of surmises. 
He seems to be a kind of a wine agent. His regular 
toast is ^nothing doing,’ and he seems to have a grouch, 
but he keeps it so Tvell lubricated with booze that his 
worst kicks sound like an invitation to split a quart. 
But it’s poetry,” says Idaho, “and I have sensations 
of scorn for that truck of yours that tries to convey 
sense in feet and inches. When it comes to explaining 
the instinct of philosophy through the art of nature, 
old K. M. has got your man beat by drills, rows, para- 
graphs, chest measurement, and average annual rain- 
fall.” 

So that’s the way me and Idaho had it. Day and 
night all the excitement we got was studying our books. 
That snowstorm sure fixed us with a fine lot of attain- 
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ments apiece. By the time the .snow nielftHl, if you had 
stepped up to me suddenly aiui said: ‘':^iUuitT^on 
Pratt, what would it cost per scpiare fcJot lo iay a 
roof with twenty by tweidy-ei^ht tin at niiu^ ilnlinrs 
and fifty cents per box?’’ I’d have ttiUi y<Hi as quiea 
as light could travel the length of a spade handle n! 
the rate of one hundred and ninety-two t!ani laiu! niilt s 
per second. How many can do it? You wake up 
’most any man you know in the ndddle t>f tht* night, 
and ask him quick to tell you the nunih:>r of ?5one. ui 
the human skeleton exclusive of ifie teeth, ur uhii 
percentage of the vote of ihe Nelum-kn l.egi J:* i un* 
overrules a veto. Will he (ell you? d'rv him ani! 
see. 

About what benefit Idaho got caif at his p.ieg'y 
book I didn’t exactly know. Idaho hon^tetl ftn- wini- 
agent every time he opened ids nunilh; hni I uft 
so sure. 

This Homer K. M., fnnn what Iviik^A ton of hi, 
libretto llirough Idaho, s<HaiUKl ft? me :o lu- o Liuii 
of a dog who looked at life like i! h-h a da aaa d 
to his tail. After rinming luni^-lf half ht ik adi, 
sits down, hangs his tongue out, and hnd-. aJ tie' eau 
and says: 

‘‘Oh, well, since we can’t shake the gruwlma 
it filled at the comer, niul nil have a tirliik an 
me.” 

Besides that, it seems he was a Pt rdan: ntnl I laurr 
hear of Persia producing anything wfu-di irh-ntioning 
unless it was Turkish mgs aiui eals. 
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'That spring me and Idaho struck paj ore. It was 
^ Labit of ours to sell out quick and keep moving. 
We unloaded on our grubstaker for eight thousand 
dollars apiece; and then we drifted down to this little 
to-wn of Rosa, on the Salmon River, to rest up, and 
g'o-fc some human grub, and have our whiskers har- 
^^ested. 

Hosa was no mining-camp. It laid in the valley, and 
as free of uproar and pestilence as one of 
rural towns in the country. There was a three- 
^naile trolley line champing its bit in the environs ; and 
and Idaho spent a week riding on one of the cars, 
<ix*opping off of nights at the Sunset View Hotel. Being 
well read as well as travelled, we was soon pro re 
-rtcita with the best society in Rosa, and was invited out 
■fco the most dressed-up and high-toned entertainments. 

was at a piano recital and quail-eating contest in 
■fclae city hall, for the benefit of the fire compan}', that 
xne and Idaho first met Mrs. De Ormond Sampson, the 
queen of Rosa societ3v\ 

IMrs. Sampson was a widow, and owned the only 
't'W'o-story house in town. It was painted yellow, and 
"w^hichever way you looked from you could see it as 
^pl^tin as egg on the chin of an O’Grady on a Frida3^ 
'T'W'enty-two men in Rosa besides me and Idaho was 
•trying to stake a claim on that j^ellow house. 

'There was a dance after the song books and quail 
bones had been raked out of the Hall. Twenty-three 
of the bunch galloped over to Mrs. Sampson and asked 
for a dance. I side-stepped the two-step, and asked 
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permission to escort her home. Thaf’.s where I luaiie 
a hit. 

On the way home saj’s she : 

“Ain’t the stars lovely and bright to iiigid, .Mr. 
Pratt?” 

“For the chance they’ve got,” says I, ‘■'Ihey’n* hump- 
ing themselves in a mighty creditable way. 'I'hat big 
one you see is sixty-si.x billions of miles tlistant. It 
took thirty-six years for its light to reach us. Witli 
an eighteen-foot telesco{)e you can .see forty-tliree 
millions of ’em, including them of the ihirfeenth mag 
nitude, which, if one was to go out now, you would 
keep on seeing it for twenty-,seven Iiundred year.s.” 

“My!” says Mrs. Sampson. “I never knew th.at 
before. How warm it is! I’m as damp as 1 cati la- 
from dancing so much.” 

“That’s easy to account for,” says I, ‘-when yon 
happen to know that you’ve got two million swi-.-it- 
glands working all at once. If every one of your per- 
spiratory ducts, which are a (puirter of an inch bmg, 
was placed end to end, they would reach a tlistanee of 
seven miles.” 

“Lawsy!” says Mrs. Sampson. “It souwls like ati 
irrigation ditch you was describing, .Mr. I’rntt. I low- 
do you get all this knowledge of information r” 

“From observation, Mrs. Sampson,” I t.-llH her. “I 
keep my eyes open when I go about the world.” 

“Mr. Pratt,” says she, “I always ,!id admire .a ma„ 
of education. There are so few scholars iuisong the 
sap-headed plug-uglie<; of tliis town tluit it Is a real 
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should hate to impute him, and I shoulci hate to 
him imputed.” 

“It’s right plausible of jou, Sir. Frail,"’ sa \ s 
Sampsoiij “to take up the eunniidgeaus in vtuir frleiui\ 
behalf; but it don’t alter ihe fact ihal lu* has aruh^ 
proposals to me sufficiently obnoxious tn rullii* the 
ignominy of any kdy.” 

“Why, now, now, now!” says 1. ‘'Chil hlnluj da 
that! I could believe it o( myself soaa. r. I nr^ r 
knew but one thing to deride in hitn: and a Idinnird 
was responsible for that, Once uliile vi* wa^ u ^ 
bound in the mountains he became n ? rev a !dad 
of spurious and uneven poetry, which mav !ai\e r i ’ 
rupted his demeanour. ” 

“It has,” says Mrs. Siunpson. ! La-w 

him lie lias been reciting io me a !o; nf irrehai^ua 
rhymes by some person he calls lluLs cai, and >Uej 
is no better than slie should be, if vnu judye hv her 
poetry.” 


Xhen Idaho iias scriick a new book,'^ savs I, 
the one lie had was by a man wh<j vvriti.s uiitha* li»,- 
nom de plufnc of K. Tvl.” 

“He’d better have stuck to it,” savs Mv:i, SaiUi* tea 


lit* vijrlvk. 


I 


“whatever it was. Aiu! to-dav Jie e.-ips Si 
get a ouncli of flowers from him, and mi 'em n jiiiini ij 
a note. Now, Mr. Pratt, jou knuw a iadv wli.ni v.m 
see her; and you know ho\v I sSaud in !J.,sa ,,H-iefv. 
Do you think for a momenl iiiat Pd .skip oui i,i si,,- 
woods with a man along with a jug of uin,. and a l„.,r 
of bread, and go singing and ea vorl ing up and liown 
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under the trees with him? I take a little claret with my 
meals, but Fm not in the habit of packing a jug of it 
into the brush and raising Cain in any such style as 
that. And of course he’d bring liis book of verses along, 
too. He said so. Let him go on his scandalous picnics 
alone! Or let him take his Ruby Ott with him. I 
reckon she wouldn’t kick unless it was on account of 
there being too much bread along. And what do jyou 
think of your gentleman friend now, Mr. Pratt?” 

“Well, ’m,” says I, ^^it may be that Idaho’s invita- 
tion was a kind of poetry, and meant no harm. May 
be it belonged to the class of rlwmes tliey call figura- 
tive. They offend law and order, but they get sent 
through the mails on the grounds that they mean some- 
tiling that they don’t say. I’d be glad on Idaho’s ac- 
count if you’d overlook it,” says I, let us extricate 
our minds from the low regions of poetry to the higher 
planes of fact and fancy. On a beautiful afternoon 
like this, Mrs. Sampson,” I goes on, “we should let our 
thoughts dwell accordingly. Though it is v/arm here, 
we should remember that at the equator the line of per- 
petual frost is at an altitude of fifteen tliousand feet. 
Between the latitudes of forty degrees and forty-nine de- 
grees it is from four thousand to nine tliousand feet.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pratt,” says Mrs. Sampson, “it’s such a 
comfort to hear you say them beautiful facts after get- 
ting such a jar from that minx of a Ruby’s poetry!” 

“Let us sit on this log at the roadside,” saj’s I, “and 
forget the inhiimanitj^ and ribaldrj^ of the poets. It 
is in the glorious columns of ascertained facts and 
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legalised measures that beaut v is to ituintl. !u Urn 
very log we sit upon, Jlrs. Sampsoiu i, h 

tics more wonderful than any p<H*m. ruiip w 

it was sixty years old. At the depth of iwu iiuui.ajui 
feet it would become coal in three thousaiul yeiir-. 
deepest coal mine in the world is at Kilhngu li, nrar 
Newcastle. A box four feet long, three he! uuii', ^iud 
two feet eight inches deep will hold one ton of vu.il. If 
an artery is cut, compress it above the vvouiul. A laanA 
leg contains thirty bones. The Tower of Loiuioii v. us 
burned in 1841.” 

^^Go on, Mr. Pratt,” says Mrs. Hampton, "'‘rie in 
ideas is so original and soothing. 1 think ;^tuf ioIie> an- 
just as lovely as they can be.” 

But it wasn^t till two weeks later that I gol ai! that 
was coming to me out of Herkimer. 

One night I was waked up by folks hoU'-rini; ""Firr ' ” 
all around. I jumped up and dressed ami wmi af 
the hotel to enjoy the scene. When I seen It Mr... 
Sampson’s house, I gave forth a kind (if yell, and i 
there in two minutes. 

The whole lower story of the ydlow Iicnise was in 
flames, and every masculine, feminine, and nuiin*- in 
Rosa was there, screeching and barking and g^dting in 
the way of the firemen. I saw Idaho tryii;g to m t awa v 
from six firemen who were holding him. Thi*y \va^ It-ll 
ing him the w^hole place was on fire <h)wn ^lair , and no 
man could go in it and come out alive, 

“Where’s Mrs. Sampson.^” I asks. 
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"^^Slie hasn’t been seen,” says one of the firemen. 
‘^'She sleeps up-stairs. We’ve tried to get in, but we 
can’t, and our company hasn’t got any ladders yet.” 

I runs around to the light of the big blaze, and pulls 
the Handbook out of my inside pocket. I kind of 
laughed when I felt it in my hands — I reckon I was 
some dafFy with the sensation of excitement. 

^^Herky, old boy,” I says to it, as I flipped over the 
pages, “you ain’t ever lied to me yet^ and you ain’t ever 
throwed me down at a scratch yet. Tell me what, old 
boy, tell me what!” says 1. 

I turned to “What to do in Case of Accidents,” on 
page 117. I run my finger down the page, and struck 
it. Good old Herkimer, he never overlooked anything! 
It said : 

SuFFocATiojT FROM iNiiALiiTG Smoke OR Gas. — There is nothing 
better than flaxseed. Place a few seed in the outer corner of 
the eye. 

I shoved the Handbook back in my pocket, and 
grabbed a boy that was running by. 

“Here,” says I, giving him some money, “run to 
the drug store and bring a dollar’s worth of flaxseed. 
Hurry, and you’ll get another one for ymurself. Now,” 
I sings out to the crowd, “we’ll have Mrs. Sampson!” 
And I throws away my coat and hat. 

Four of the firemen and citizens grabs hold of me. 
It’s sure death, they say, to go in the house, for the 
floors was beginning to fall through-* 
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in blazes,” I sings out, kind of laugiiing jet^ 
but not feeling like it, you expect me to put flax- 
seed in a eye without the ej-e?” 

I jabbed each elbow in a fireman’s face, kicked the 
bark oil of one citizen’s shin, and tripped the other one 
with a side hold. And then I busted into the house. 
If I die first I’ll write you a letter and tell you if it’s 
any worse down there than the inside of that yellow 
house was ; but don’t believe it yet. I was a heap more 
cooked than the hurry-up orders of broiled chicken that 
you get in restaurants. The fire and smoke had me 
down on the floor twice, and was about to shame Herki- 
mer, but tliG firemen helped me with their little stream 
of water, and I got to Mrs. Sampson’s room. She’d 
lost conscientiousness from the smoke, so I vs^rapped her 
in the bed clothes and got her on my shoulder. Weil, 
the floors wasn’t as bad as they said, or I never could 
nave done it — not by no means. 

I carried her out fifty yards from the house and laid 
her on the grass. Then, of course, every one of them 
other twenH-two plaintiffs to the lady’s hand crowded 
around witli tin dippers of water ready to save her. 
And up runs tlie boy with tlae flaxseed. 

I unwrapped the covers from Mrs. Sampson’s head. 
She opened her eyes and says: 

“Is that you, Mr. Pratt?” 

“S-s-sh,” says I. “Don’t talk till you’ve had the 
remedy.” 

I runs my arm around her neck and raises her head, 
gentle, and breaks the bag of flaxseed with the other 
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hand; and as easy as I could I bends over and slips 
three or four of the seeds in the outer corner of her eye. 

Up gallops the village doc by this time, and snorts 
around, and grabs at Mrs. Sampson’s pulse, and wants 
to know what I mean by any such sandblasted non- 
sense. 

^‘Well, old Jalap and Jerusalem oakseed,” says I, 
no regular practitioner, but I’ll show you my au- 
thority, anyway.” 

They fetched my coat, and I gets out the Hand- 
book. 

^‘Look on page 117 ,” says I, the remedy for suf- 
focation by smoke or gas. Flaxseed in the outer cor- 
ner of the eye, it says. I don’t know whetlier it works 
as a smoke consumer or whether it hikes the compound 
gastro-hippopotanius nerve into action, but Herkimer 
sa3^s it, and lie was called to the case first. If you want 
to make it a consultation, there’s no objection.” 

Old doc takes the book and looks at it by means o£ 
his specs and a fireman’s lantern. 

"^Well, Mr. Pratt,” sa3^s he, ‘"'you evidently got on 
the wrong line in reading v’our diagnosis. The recipe 
for suffocation says : ‘Get the patient into fresh air as 
quickly as possible, and place in a reclining position.’ 
The flaxseed remedy is for ‘Dust and Cinders in the 
Eye,’ on the line above. But, after all — ” 

“See here,” interrupts Mrs. Sampson, “I reckon 
I’ve got something to say in this consultation. That 
flaxseed done me more good than any^thing I ever tried.” 
And then she raises up her head and lays it back on my 
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arm again, and says: ^Tut some in the other ejej. 
Sandy dear.” 

And so if you was to stop off at Rosa to-morrow, or 
any other day, youM see a fine new ^^ellow house with 
Mrs. Pratt, that was Mrs. Sampson, embellishing and 
adorning it. And if you was to step inside you’d see 
on the marble-top centre table in the parlour “Herki- 
mer’s Handbook of Indispensable Information,” all re- 
bound in red morocco, and ready to be consulted oa 
any subject pertaining to human happiness and wis- 
dom. 
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fking upon me with his light blue eyes ti look of cold 
suspicion. 

«Say, you,” he said, witli candid, tliougli not exces- 
sive, choler, ^^did you mean that straight, or was you 
trying to throw the gaff into me? Some oi the hoys 
been telling you about me and that paiicake racket?” 

‘‘No, Jud,” I said, sincerely, meant if. It seems 
to me I’d swap my^ pony and saddle for a stack t>f but- 
tered brown pancakes with some first crop, open kettle. 
New Orleans sweetening. Was there a slury alioiit pan- 
cakes?” 

Jud was mollified at once when he saw tiiat I hiui not 
been dealing in allusions. He brought some mysterious 
bags and tin boxes from the grub wagon ami set fliem 
in the shade of the hackberry where I lay reclined. I 
watched him as he began to arrange them leisurely ami 
untie their many strings. 

“No, not a story,” said Jud, as he worked, *"but just 
the logical disclosures in the case of me and that pink- 
ayed snoozer from Mired Mule Canada and Miss Wiilella 
Learight. I don’t mind telling you. 

“I was punching then for old Bill "roomey, mi the 
San Miguel. One day I gets all ensnared up in aspira 
tions for to eat some canned grub that basnet ever 
nooed or baaed or grunted or btam in pc*ck measures. 
So, I gets on my bronc and pushes the wind for linrle 
Emslej Telfair’s store at the Pimienta Cronsing m\ the 
Nueces. 

“About three in the afternoon I throwee! my hritlle 
'em over a mesquite limb and walked tiie last twimty 
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fore breakfast and shave in the dark, get all left-handed 
and full of perspiration and excuses when they see a 
bolt of calico draped around what belongs in it. In- 
side of eight minutes me and Miss Willella was aggra- 
vating the croquet balls around as amiable as second 
cousins. She gave me a dig about the quantity of 
canned fruit I had eaten, and I got back at her, flat- 
footed, about how a certain lady named Eve started the 
fruit trouble in the first free-grass pasture — ^Over in 
Palestine, wasn’t it?’ says I, as easy and pat as roping 
a one-year-old. 

‘‘That was how I acquired cordiality for the prox- 
imities of Miss Willella Learight; and the disposition 
grew larger as time passed. She was stopping at Pimi- 
enta Crossing for her health, which was very good, and 
for the climate, which was forty per cent, hotter than 
Palestine. I rode over to see her once every week for 
a while ; and then I figured it out that if I doubled the 
number of trips I would see her twice as often. 

“One week I slipped in a third trip ; and that’s where 
the pancakes and the pink-eyed snoozer busted into the 
game. 

“That evening, while I set on the counter with a 
peach and two damsons in my mouth, I asked Uncle 
Emsley how Miss Willella was. 

“ ‘Why,’ says Uncle Emsley, ‘she’s gone riding with 
Jackson Bird, the sheep man from over at Mired Mule 
Canada.’ 

“I swallowed the peach seed and the two damson 
seeds. I guess somebody held the counter by the bridle 
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while I got off ; and then I walked out straight ahead till 
I butted against the mesquite where my roan was tied. 

‘She’s gone riding,’ I whisper in my bronc’s ear, 
‘with Birdstone Jack, the hired mule from Sheep Man’s 
Canada. Did you get that, old Leather-and-Gallops?’ 

“That bronc of mine wept, in his way. He’d been 
raised a cow pony and he didn’t care for snoozers. 

“I went back and said to Uncle Emsley: ‘Did you 
say a sheep man?’ 

“ ‘I said a sheep man,’ says Uncle again. ‘You 
must have heard tell of Jackson Bird. He’s got eight 
sections of grazing and four thousand head of the finest 
Merinos south of the Arctic Circle.’ 

“I went out and sat on the ground in the shade of 
the store and leaned against a prickly pear. I sifted 
sand into my boots with unthinking hands while I solil- 
oquised a quantity about this bird with the Jackson 
plumage to his name. 

“I never had believed in harming sheep men. I see 
one, one day, reading a Latin grammar on hossback, 
and I never touched him ! They never irritated me like 
they do most cowmen. You wouldn’t go to work now, 
and impair and disfigure snoozers, would you, that eat 
on tables and wear little shoes and speak to you on sub- 
jects? I had always let ’em pass, just as you would a 
jack-rabbit; with a polite word and a guess about the 
weather, but no stopping to swap canteens. I never 
thought it was worth while to be hostile with a snoozer. 
And because I’d been lenient, and let ’em live, here was 
one going around riding with Miss Willella Learight! 
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“An hour by sun they come loping back, and stopped 
at Uncle Emsley’s gate. The sheep perscHi lu^lped iu r 
off; and they stood throwing each other siuntt iices all 
sprightful and sagacious for a %vhile. And tlieii this 
feathered Jackson flies up in his saddle aiul raises !iis 
little stewpot of a hat, and trots ofF in tlie tiireclion ijf 
his mutton ranch. By this time I had turrii tl ihv saini 
out of my boots and unpinned myself from th*- priekiy 
pear; and by the time he gets half a mile «nit tif Vi- 
mienta, I singlefoots up beside him on my hrtinc, 

“I said that snoozer was pink-eyed, hut lie wnsiFt. 
His seeing arrangement was grey cnouglu Ind his eye* 
lashes was pink and his hair was sandy, and that gave 
you the idea. Sheep man,^ — he wasud more ttuin a 
lamb man, anyhow' — -a little thing with his neck in- 
volved in a yellow silk handkerchief, and tird up 

in bowknots. 

‘^‘Afternoon!’ says I to him. ^Vou now ride with 
a equestrian who is commonly called Dead ?doml (Vr 
tainty Judson, on account of the w^ay I slmot. When I 
want a stranger to know me I always intnnhice myst'lf 
before the draw, for I never did like to shake htmd^ 
with ghosts.’ 

says he, just like that Ah, Ihn glati ta 
know you, Mr. Judson. Fm Jackson Hird, from mvr 
at Mired Mule Ranch.’ 

‘^Just then one of my eyes snw‘ a roadrunner skip- 
ping down the hill with a young tarantula in his hilh 
and the other eye noticed a rabbit hawk sitting mi a 
dead limb in a water-ekn. I pop{K*tl over ane aft^r the 
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other with my forty-five, just to show him. ^Two out 
of three,’ says I. ^Eirds just naturally seem to draw 
my fire wherever I go.’ 

^Nice shooting,’ says the sheep man, without a flut- 
ter. ‘But don’t you sometimes ever miss the third shot? 
Elegant fine rain that was last week for the young grass, 
Mr. Judson?’ says he. 

“ ‘Willie,’ says I, riding over close to his palfrey, 
*your infatuated parents may have denounced you by 
the name of Jackson, but you sure moulted into a twit- 
tering Willie — let us slough off this here analysis of 
rain and the elements, and get down to talk that is out- 
side the vocabulary of parrots. That is a bad habit 
you have got of riding with young ladies over at Pimi- 
anta. I’ve known birds,’ says I, ‘to be served on toast 
for less than that. Miss Willella,’ says I, ‘don’t ever 
want any nest made out of sheep’s wool by a tomtit of 
the Jacksonian branch of ornithology. Now, are you 
going to quit, or do you wish for to gallop up against 
this Dead-Moral-Certainty attachment to my name, 
which is good for two hyphens and at least one set of 
funeral obsequies?’ 

“Jackson Bird flushed up some, and then he laughed. 

“ ‘Why, Mr. Judson,’ says he, ‘you’ve got the 
wrong idea. I’ve called on Miss Learight a few times ; 
but not for the purpose you imagine. My object is 
purely a gastronomical one.’ 

“I reached for my gun. 

“ ‘Any coyote,’ says I, ‘that would boast of dishoi>^* 
ourable — ’ 
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“ “Wait a minute,’ says this Bird, ‘tin I txjilain. 
What would I do with a w'ife? If you ever saw tliat 
ranch of mine I I do my own cooking and inejuliutf. 
Eating — that’s all the pleasure I get out of sheep rais- 
ing. Mr. Judson, did you ever ttuste the pancakes that 
Miss Learight makes 

“‘Me.? No,’ I told him. ‘I never was atlviseti that 
she was up to any culinary manteuvre.s.' 

“ ‘They’re golden sunshine,’ .say.s he, ‘honey hrowtied 
by the ambrosial fires of Ei)icurus. I’d give two ye.irs 
of my life to get the recipe for making them pniu-ukes. 
That’s what I went to sec Miss Learight for,’ says .lack ■ 
son Bird, ‘but I haven’t been able to get it from lu r. 
It’s an old recipe tliat’s been in tlie family for seven) y 
five years. They hand it down from on<* gi neration to 
another, but they don’t give it away to outsitlers. If 
I could get that recipe, so I could mak<- them pam-ukei 
for myself on my ranch, I’d be a lun>py man,’ .says 
Bird. 

“ ‘Are you sure,’ I says to him, ‘tlial it ain’t the 
hand that mixes the pancakes that you’re after,?’ 

Sure,’ says Jackson. ‘Mass Learight Lh a might v 
nice girl, but I can assure you my intejilions go no 
further than the gastro — ’ but he .seen my hand going 
down to my holster and he changed hi.s'.similituVh- ' 
‘than the desire to procure a copy of the pnm nke re«- 
ipe,’ he finishes. 

‘“You ain’t such a bad little man,’ says J, trying to 
be fair. ‘I was thinking some of making orphans of 
your sheep, but I’ll let you fly away this time. B„t vou 
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stick to pancakes,’ says I, ^as close as the middle one 
of a stack; and don’t go and mistake sentiments for 
syrup, or there’ll be singing at your ranch, and you 
won’t hear it.’ 

^To convince you that I am sincere,’ says the sheep 
man, ^’11 ask you to help me. Miss Learight and you 
being closer friends, maybe she would do for you what 
she wouldn’t for me. If you will get me a copj^ of that 
pancake recipe, I give you my word that I’ll never call 
upon her again.’ 

^That’s fair,’ I says, and I shook hands with Jack- 
son Bird. ‘I’U get it for you if I can, and glad to 
oblige.’ And he turned off down the big pear flat on 
the Piedra, in the direction of Mired Mule; and I 
steered northwest for old Bill Toomey’s ranch. 

^‘It was five days afterward when I got another 
chance to ride over to Pimienta. Miss Willella and me 
passed a gratifying evening at Uncle Emsley’s. She 
sang some, and exasperated the piano quite a lot with 
quotations from the operas. I gave imitations of a 
rattlesnake, and told her about Snaky McFee’s new way 
of skinning cows, and described the trip I made to Saint 
Louis once. We was getting along in one another’s 
estimations fine. Thinks I, if Jackson Bird can now 
be persuaded to migrate, I win. I recollect his promise 
about the pancake receipt, and I thinks I will persuade 
it from Miss Willella and give it to him; and then if I 
catches Birdie oflp of Mired Mule again, I’ll make him 
hop the twig. 

‘^So, along about ten o’clock, I put on a wheedling 
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smile and says to Miss Willella : ^Now, if there’s any- 
thing I do like better than the sight of a red steer on 
green grass it’s the taste of a nice hot pancake smoth- 
ered in sugar-house molasses.’ 

^^Miss Willella gives a little jump on the piano stool, 
and looked at me curious. 

“ ^Yes,’ says she, ^they’re real nice. What did you 
say was the name of that street in Saint Louis, Mr. 
Odom, where you lost your hat.^’ 

Tan cake Avenue,’ says I, with a wink, to show her 
that I was on about the family receipt, and couldn’t be 
side-corralled off of the subject. ^Come, now, Miss 
Willella,’ I says ; ^let’s hear how you make ’em. Pan- 
cakes is just whirling in my head like wagon wheels. 
Start her off, now — pound of flour, eight dozen eggs, 
and so on. How does the catalogue of constituents 
run.?’ 

‘Excuse me for a moment, please,’ says Miss Will- 
ella, and she gives me a quick kind of sideways look, 
and slides off the stool. She ambled out into the other 
room, and directly Uncle Emsley comes in in his shirt 
sleeves, with a pitcher of water. He turns around to 
get a glass on the table, and I see a forty-five in his hip 
pocket. ‘Great post-holes!’ thinks I, ‘but here’s a 
family thinks a heap of cooking receipts, protecting it 
with firearms. I’ve known outfits that wouldn’t do that 
much by a family feud.’ 

‘“Drink this here down,’ says Uncle Emsley, hand- 
ing me the glass of water. ‘You’ve rid too far to-day^ 
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Jud, and got yourself over-excited. Try to think about 
something else now.’ 

“ ‘Do you know how to make them pancakes. Uncle 
Emsley.^’ I asked. 

“ ‘Well, I’m not as apprised in the anatomy of them 
as some,’ says Uncle Emsley, ‘but I reckon you take a 
sifter of plaster of paris and a little dough and saleratus 
and corn meal, and mix ’em with eggs and buttermilk as 
usual. Is old Bill going to ship beeves to Kansas City 
again this spring, Jud?’ 

“That was all the pancake specifications I could get 
that night. I didn’t wonder that Jackson Bird found 
it uphill work. So I dropped the subject and talked 
with Uncle Emsiey a while about hollow-horn and cy- 
clones. And then Miss Willella came and said ‘Good- 
night,’ and I hit the breeze for the ranch. 

“About a week afterward I met Jackson Bird riding 
out of Pimienta as I rode in, and we stopped in the road 
for a few frivolous remarks. 

“ ‘Got the bill of particulars for them flapjacks yet.?’ 
I asked him. 

“ ‘Well, no,’ says Jackson. ‘I don’t seem to have 
any success in getting hold of it. Did you try?’ 

“ ‘I did,’ says I, ‘and ’twas like trjung to dig a prai- 
rie dog out of liis hole with a peanut hull. That pan- 
cake receipt must be a jookalorum, the way they hold 
on to it.’ 

“ ‘I’m ’most ready to give it up,’ says Jackson, so dis- 
couraged in his pronunciations that I felt sorry for him; 
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‘but I did want to know how to make them pancakes to 
eat on inj lonely ranch/ says he. ‘I lie awake at nights 
thinking how good they are.’ 

“‘You keep on trying for it/ I tells him, ‘and I’ll 
do the same. One of us is bound to get a rope over its 
horns before long. Well, sodong, Jacksy.’ 

“You see, by this time we was on the peacefullest of 
terms. When I saw that he wasn’t after Miss Willella 
I had more endurable contemplations of that sandy- 
haired snoozer. In order to help out the ambitions of 
his appetite I kept on trying to get that receipt from 
Miss Willella. But every time I would say ‘pan- 
cakes’ she would get sort of remote and fidgety about 
the eye, and try to change the subject. If I held her 
to it she would slide out and round up Uncle Emsley 
with his pitcher of water and hip-pocket howitzer. 

“One day I galloped over to the store with a fine 
bunch of blue verbenas that I cut out of a herd of wild 
flowers over on Poisoned Dog Prairie. Uncle Emsley 
looked at ’em with one eye shut and says : 

“ ‘Haven’t ye heard the news 

“ ‘Cattle up V I asks. 

“ ‘Wniella and J ackson Bird was married in Pales- 
tine yesterday/ says he. ‘Just got a letter this morn- 
ing.’ 

“I dropped them flowers in a cracker-barrel, and 
let the news trickle in my ears and down toward my 
upper left-hand shirt pocket until it got to my feet. 

“ ‘Would you mind saying that over again once 
snore. Uncle Emsley?’ says I. ‘Maybe my hearing 
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has got wrong, and you only said that prime heifers 
was 4-80 on the hoof, or something like that.’ 

‘Married yesterday,’ says Uncle Emsley, ‘and gone 
to Waco and Niagara Falls on a wedding tour. Why, 
didn’t you see none of the signs all along? Jackson 
Bird has been courting Willella ever since that day he 
took her out riding.’ 

“ ‘Then,’ says I, in a kind of yell, ‘what was all this 
zizzaparoola he gives me about pancakes ? Tell me that.^ 

“When I said ‘pancakes’ Uncle Emsley sort of 
dodged and stepped back. 

“ ‘Somebody’s been dealing me pancakes from the 
bottom of the deck,’ I says, ‘and I’ll find out. I be- 
lieve you know. Talk up,’ says I, ‘or we’ll mix a pan- 
ful of batter right here.’ 

“I slid over the counter after Uncle Emsley. He 
grabbed at his gun, but it was in a drawer, and he 
missed it two inches. I got him by the front of his 
shirt and shoved him in a corner. 

“ ‘Talk pancakes,’ says I, ‘or be made into one. 
Does Miss Willella make ’em?’ 

“ ‘She never made one in her life and I never saw 
one,’ says Uncle Emsley, soothing. ‘Calm down now, 
Jud — calm down. You’ve got excited, and that 
wound in your head is contaminating your sense of in- 
telligence. Try not to think about pancakes.’ 

“ ‘Uncle Emsley,’ says I, ‘I’m not wounded in the 
head except so far as my natural cogitative instincts 
run to runts. Jackson Bird told me he was calling on 
Miss Willella for the purpose of finding out her system 
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of producing pancakes, and he asked me to help him 
get the bill of lading of the ingredients. I done so, with 
the results as you see. Have I been sodded down with 
Johnson grass by a pink-eyed snoozer, or what.?^ 

“ ^Slack up your grip on my dress shirt,^ says Uncle 
Emsley, ‘and I’ll tell you. Yes, it looks like Jackson 
Bird has gone and humbugged you some- The day after 
he went riding with Willella he came back and told me 
and her to watch out for you whenever you got to talk- 
ing about pancakes. He said you was in camp once 
where they was cooking flapjacks, and one of the fel- 
lows cut you over the head with a frying pan. Jackson 
said that whenever you got overhot or excited that 
wound hurt you and made you kind of crazj^, and you 
went raving about pancakes. He told us to just get you 
worked off of the subject and soothed down, and you 
wouldn’t be dangerous. So, me and Willella done the 
best by you 'we knew how. Well, well,’ says Uncle Ems- 
ley, ‘that Jackson Bird is sure a seldom kind of a 
snoozer.’ ” 

During the progress of Jud’s story he had been slowly, 
but deftly combining certain portions of the contents of 
his sacks and cans. Toward the close of it he set before 
me the finished product — a pair of red-hot, rich-hued 
pancakes on a tin plate. From some secret hoarding 
place he also brought a lump of excellent butter and a 
bottle of golden syrup. 

“How long ago did these things happen.?” I asked 
him. 

“Three years,” said Jud. “They’re living on the 
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MinnJ Mull* liaiu'h imu. Hut I luivcirt '.wn fitlu-r of 

Vin 1 i:in ^av Ja^kMui Birii wii^ raiu'fi 

up fitir with ^'hair?* aiul waiuitnv all tin* 

tiiiii* !w* wa. up Hi*' ]jan4-;iM* ir*-r. (^h, I ||ul 

over it alB r a wU.h-. HuI ihe imys kepi ! ua rackia 

^‘Dul \<J‘i UH'M' enki’N l»v Ihe laauius ret*i|w*?*' 

I asked. 

*‘I)idii’J I h il yni Ilwrv wasn’t x%u rre^apt r" ^akl Jud. 

** 1 lie iHt\ s as: i-i ,»■ feti piiijrak^'S till thi'V in»l paiirakt* 
» afia I eai fiiH rrri|H* out. id a neW3jn'i|Ha% 
titles I la* t rueju I a de r” 

‘*’riiryre d- laaou.n,” I answeretk *’’'\Vhv tltiidt you 
}ia%‘e ,J lui d' 

I wa^i. ^urt' I :,t art! a 

saui dutk **l tfoa'i Ui \% r eat ’liii.” 
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SEATS OF THE HAUGHTY 

Golden by day and silver by night, a new trail now 
leads to us across the Indian Ocean. Dusky kings and 
princes have found out our Bombay of the West; and 
few be their trails that do not lead down Broadway on 
their journey for to admire and for to see. 

If chance should ever lead you near a hotel that tran- 
scientiy shelters some one of these splendid touring 
grandees, I counsel you to seek Lucullus Polk among the 
republican tuft-hunters that besiege its entrances. He 
will be there. You will know him by his red, alert, Well- 
ington-nosed face, by his manner of nervous caution 
mingled with determination, by his assumed promoter’s 
or broker’s air of busy impatience, and by his bright- 
red necktie, gallantly redressing the wrongs of his mal- 
treated blue serge suit, like a battle standard still wav- 
ing above a lost cause. I found him profitable ; and so 
may you. When you do look for him, look among the 
light-horse troop of Bedouins that besiege the picket- 
line of the travelling potentate’s guards and secretaries 
— among the wild-eyed genii of Arabian Afternoons that 
gather to make astounding and egregious demands upon 
the prince’s coffers. 
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I firnt saw Mr. Folk thmu the of tht* 

hotel at wiuch HcsjiniriUHl llSs iligiun^sN the iFiekwar of 
Baroda* iiio^i etuij4tiie?u*ti at tlit^ Mahratia prirn't^-., 
of late, ate ijread and sal! in «ur ^Ieir<>|HiliH <if the Oe 
cideiit. 

I^uciilhis niovt’d rapitily, as thou/tli projH'lh^ti hv j^oiiie 
pc^tent moral ftn-tH’ tliat imniiiieidiy threateneil to be 
COiiie pliysieaL Beiuiui imn eiosely foilowed ihe uiipetus 
It hiitei d**teeiive, li evt-r while Alfuiu^ hat, hawka 
mm\ imptaeahle watch chain, and haul refimanetri of 
rniinner sptjla^ flie truth. A hrnee t>f uiufoniusl piirters 
at his heels pr^unaiHl the snu>ot|i deecuami of tin* iiotel, 
repuiliiitino !iy th*"ir air of disiau^ayeua-jh anv nadeion 
that they formed a reserve stpiad of <'jeenjj* jd , 

Safe <ui .ak''H?dl, lau’uilu.'. Folk turiu-t! ami ■•hotsk 
a freckled lid at the caravansary. Aful, to n^y J<jy, he 
la'iian to hreafhe dee|j inveriive ifi -dranx^e 

“Uidea hi ; o.« d. doe- hcF’ he cru-d hmddy nful 
am'i'rnud^". ‘"Hides on « h phant •. in howdalm and caills 
himself a princid Kin^i vali! i'>mn^s avi v htu'e amt 
talks hor;o* tdl vou wfuihi Hunk he mas a pre adeut ; aiitl 
Hm =11 *p}fM hoilie mill ruies m a private tiiiuiof room 
atrapptil iinfo lui i-lephard. Wt ll, well, well!"’ 

'FIh^ eject in*,j eoinjuit fee 4|iurl ly relired. ddm sronier 
of pririees turned !♦» luf' and sfiapprti hi''. liiU’-er .. 

*‘\Vha.l tio y<iii think «d tha! he ^ditnittsl ilen dveHn 
Ciaekwar of llantda rid#*^- tm an ehjihaid in ri how 
<hi!i ! Ami there\ fdd IfiLraiJt Shamsher Jnnp = t*orch 
inif up ami down t!je pie paths of IChalniniitin tm a 
inofiH* evi'le. Wouldn’t that nmha ra jah you Anti th** 
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Shah of Persia, that ought to have been Mulej-on-the- 
spot for at least three, he’s got the palanquin habit And 
that funnj-hat prince from Korea — wouldn’t you think 
he could afford to amble around on a milk-white palfrey 
once in a dynasty or two? Nothing doing ! His idea of 
a Balaklava charge is to tuck his skirts under him and 
do his mile in six days over the hog- wallows of Seoul in 
a bull-cart. That’s the kind of visiting potentates that 
come to this country now. It’s a hard deal, friend.” 

I murmured a few words of sympathy. But it was 
uncomprehending, for I did not know his grievance 
against the rulers who flash, meteor-like, now and then 
upon our shores. 

‘‘The last one I sold,” continued the displeased one, 
“was to that three-horse-tailed Turkish pasha that 
came over a year ago. Five hundred dollars he paid 
for it, easy. I says to his executioner or secretary — 
he was a kind of a Jew or a Chinaman — ‘ His Turkey 
Giblets is fond of horses, then?’ 

“‘Him?’ says the secretary. ‘Well, no. He’s got 
a big, fat wife in the harem named Bad Dora that he 
don’t like. I believe he intends to saddle her up and ride 
her up and down the board-walk in the Bulbul Gardens 
a few times every day. You haven’t got a pair of extra 
long spurs you could throw in on the deal, have you?’ 
Yes, sir , there’s mighty few real rough-riders among the 
royal sports these days.” 

As soon as Lucullus Polk got cool enough I picked 
him up, and with no greater effort than you would em- 
ploy in persuading a drowning man to clutch a straw, I 
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inveigled him into accompanying me to a cool comer in 
a dim cafe. 

And it came to pass that men-servants set before us 
hrewage ; and Lucullus Polk spake unto me, relatiiz;:; the 
wherefores of his beleaguering the antechambers of the 
princes of the earth. 

^^Did you ever hear of the S. A. & A. P. Railroad 
in Texas ? Well, that don’t stand for Samaritan Actor’s 
Aid Philanthropy, I was down that way managing a 
summer bunch of the gum and syntax-chewers that play 
the Idlewild Parks in the Western hamlets. Of course^ 
we went to pieces when the soubrette ran away with a 
prominent barber of Beeville. I don’t know what be- 
came of the rest of the company. I believe there were 
some salaries due ; and the la,st I saw of the troupe was 
when I told them that forty-three cents was ail the 
treasury contained. I say I never saw any of them after 
that; but I heard them for about twenty minutes. I 
didn’t have time to look back. But after dark i came 
out of the woods and struck the S. A. & A. P. agent for 
means of transportation. He at once extended to me the 
courtesies of the entire railroad, kindly warning me, 
however, not to get aboard any of the rolling stock, 

“About ten the next morning I steps off the ties 
into a village that calls itself Atascosa City. I bought 
a thirtj^-cent breakfast and a ten-cent cigar, and stood 
on Main Street jingling the three pennies in my pocket 
— dead broke. A man in Texas with only three cents 
in his pocket is no better off than a man that lias no 
money and owes two cents. 
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^^One of luck’s favourite tricks is to soak a man ftu* 
his last dollar so quick that he don't have i iin * In hnsk it. 
There I was in a swell St. Louis tailuranudis idiie and • 
green plaid suit, and an eighteemcaral r-nn !.;:,]!> s.f ■ 
copper scarf-pin, with no hope in sight ewept Ihv twu 
great Texas industries, tJie coitoa iLlds and gr:nH!3g 
new railroads. I never picked cotton, and I ui vt-r cot- 
toned to a pick, so the outlook had uHranmrlne ctlgcs, 

‘^Ali of a sudden, while I was standing on the ci!gt‘ of 
the wooden sidewalk, down out of the skv falls Uvo ikiv 
gold watches into the middle of the strtHd, One Idts n 
chunck of mud and sticks. The other falls fiarti aiul 
flies open, making a fine drixde of little s}>ring.s and 
screws and wheels. I looks up for a hnlhjon or an air 
ship; but not seeing anv, I steps oiT the sulewalk hi 
investigate. 

^^But I hear a couple of yells and see two men run 
ning up the street in leatlier overalls aiul high heel’d 
boots and cartwheel hats. One man is sk to* t ighf fetd 
high, with open-plumbed joints and a heart broken cast 
of countenance. He picks up the wnlch thuf has stuek 
in the mud. The other man, who is little, wiih pJiik hair 
and wlnte (‘yes, goes for the empty case, mul aivs, T 
win.’ Then the edevated pessimist goea iifnler his 

leather legdiolsters and hands a Imndfe! of 


dollar gcJc! pieces to his slhlno frlrnd. ! r!nid^ ktum 
how much money it was; it lookt-d as Id- an -art It 
quake-relief imul to me. 

have uus here case fllh-c! u?> y aiv- 

Shorty, 'and throw you again fur five Imiidiadd 
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Wtnnvn':-. \4ah’]-.-u of <anir*^*a whiah l«v nalni'o ila-v rtoitPo 
by i^rarLijpy walnut * ivitli %‘in arai faa^iu;^ %aa laktai 
flhawifo; ia !nuy|n^ |Uidur*-.d 

aiiil Ca^or^yd In a -.pla iri ., ^ara up frt»in Uta 
rariah, liax lay a p|n-f! of fun. I'p fo !a d liaujlli %%v 
(mritai four -.‘•idaur. at wat«*rt'tl yra/iny iU*\mi on Hia 
Hfiu aliyta 1 . Iluf aliujy caunt*-. 011.* tif Hit*-.** <hI prua 
|Na’tt»ra aial lifoiij . !t» tinr*’. Ho ..IriLoT a yu du-r that, 
flows iiuf iwiany lluiusniiti <#r iuayl«* it wa; f^vtany 
tiiilliein harroU uf enl a <ifty. Autl lao and Cd’oryt* 

^vin <int‘ lujntinii au<! fiffy thuiiaiinl duilnrs v 
niity fi^** tntiiuaiJil dolbira fi|utwt* ftir Hw laiui. Htj 
aiicl ilitat vvt* aatltlioji up nml hitd Iho for 
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Atascosa City for a few days of exeileirieiit and ilaru 
age. Here’s a little bunch of the diurra that 1 drawi d 
out of the bank this morning,’ says he, and shows a roll 
of twenties and fifties as big around as a sleeping <‘Mr 
pillow. The yellowbacks glowed like a sunset on tin* 
gable end of John D.’s barn. iMy knees got weak, arul 
I sat down on the edge of the boanl sitiewalk. 

^You must have knocked around a right smart,' 
goes on this oil Grease-us. M shouldn't he surju'istsl if 
you have saw towns more livelier th«an wiiai Atascosa 
City is. Sometimes it seems to me that there ought to 
be some more w^ays of having a good time than t!u‘n* is 
here, ’specially w'hen you’ve got plenty of numey ami 
don’t mind spending it.’ 

^‘Thcn this Mother Cary’s chick of flu* <!es(Tt sits 
down by me and we bold a couversati<mfest. It set ins 
that he was monc3’’'-i)oor. He’d lived in ranch cam|ss 
all his life; and he confessed to me that his su|osnie 
idea of luxury wnis to rule into camp, lire<l out from a 
round-up, eat a peck of Mexican beans, hohLlf his brains 
with a pint of raw wdiisky, and go to slet*p with his 
boots for a pillow. When this barge !();ui of unt‘\ 
pected money came to him and his pink but pvrky |»arl 
ner, George, and they hied themselves to this clump <4' 
outhouses called Atascosa City, you know what hati’ 
pened to them. They had money to buy anyilfmg thi*v 
wanted; but they didn’t know what to want, llichr 
ideas of spendthriftiness were Hmite<l to threi* 
whisky, saddles, and gold w^atches. If there was any 
thing else in the world to throw away fortunes on, they 
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had never heard about it. So, when they wanted to 
have a hot time, they’d ride into town and get a city 
directory and stand in front of the principal saloon and 
call up the population alphabetically for free drinks. 
Then they would order three or four new California 
saddles from the storekeeper, and play crack-loo on 
the sidewalk with twenty-dollar gold pieces. Betting 
who could throw his gold watch the farthest was an 
inspiration of George’s ; but even that was getting to be 
monotonous. 

^Was I on to the opportunity? Listen. 

“In thirty minutes I had dashed off a word picture 
of metropolitan joys that made life in Atascosa City 
look as dull as a trip to Coney Island with v^our own 
wife. In ten minutes more we shook hands on an agree- 
ment that I was to act as his guide, interpreter and 
friend in and to the aforesaid wassail and amenity. And 
Solomon Mills, which was his name, was to paj^ all ex- 
penses for a month. At the end of that time, if I had 
made good as director-general of the rowdy life, he 
W'as to pay me one thousand dollars. And then, to 
clinch the bargain, we called the roll of Atascosa City 
and put all of its citizens except the ladies and minors 
under the table, except one man named Horace Wester- 
velt St. Clair. Just for that we bought a couple of 
hatfuls of cheap silver watches and egged him out of 
town with ’em. We wound up by dragging the harness- 
maker out of bed and setting him to work on three new 
saddles ; and then we went to sleep across the railroad 
track at the depot, just to annoy the S. A. & A. P. 
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Think of having seventj-five thousand dollars and try- 
ing to avoid the disgrace of dying rich in a town like 
that! 

^^The next day George, who was married or some- 
thing, started back to the ranch. Me and Solly, as 
I now called him, prepared to shake off our moth balls 
and wing our way against the arc-lights of the joyous 
and tuneful East. 

“ ^No way-stops,’ says I to Solly, ^except long 
enough to get you barbered and haberdashed. This 
is no Texas feet shampetter,’ says I, Svhere you eat 
chili-concarne-con-huevos and then holler “Whoopee!” 
across the plaza. We’re now going against the real 
high life. We’re going to mingle with the set that 
carries a Spitz, wears spats, and hits the ground in 
high spots.’ 

“Solly puts six thousand dollars in century bills in one 
pocket of his brown ducks, and bills of lading for ten 
thousand dollars on Eastern banks in another. Then 
I resume diplomatic relations with the S. A. & A. P., and 
we hike in a northwesterly direction on our circuitous 
route to the spice gardens of the Yankee Orient. 

“We stopped in San Antonio long enough for Solly 
to buy some clothes, and eight rounds of drinks for the 
guests and employees of the Menger Hotel, and order 
four Mexican saddles with silver trimmings and white 
Angora suaderos to be shipped down to the ranch- 
From there we made a big jump to St. Louis. We got 
there in time for dinner ; and I pcxt our thumb-prints on 
the register of the most expensive hotel in the city. 
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^Now,’ sajs I to Sollj, with a wink at mjself, 
^here’s the first dinner-station we’ve struck w’here we 
can get a real good plate of beans.’ And while he was 
up in his room trying to draw water out of the gas-pipe, 
I got one finger in the buttonhole of the head waiter’s 
Tuxedo, drew him apart, inserted a two-dollar bill, and 
closed him up again. 

Trankoyse,’ says I, T have a pal here for dinner 
that’s been subsisting for years on cereals and short 
stogies. You see the chef and order a dinner for us 
such as you serve to Dave Francis and the general paS' 
senger agent of the Iron Mountain when they eat here. 
We’ve got more than Bernhardt’s tent full of money; 
and we want the nose-bags crammed with all the Chief 
Deveries de cuisine. Object is no expense. Now, show 
us.’ 

^^At six o’clock me and Solly sat down to dinner. 
Spread! There’s nothing been seen like it since the 
Cambon snack. It was all served at once. The chef 
called it dinnay a la poker. It’s a famous thing among 
the gormands of the West. The dinner comes in threes 
of a kind. There was guinea-fowls, guinea-pigs, and 
Guinness’s stout; roast veal, mock turtle soup, and 
chicken pate; shad-roe, cavier, and tapioca; canvas- 
back duck, canvas-back ham, and cotton-tail rabbit; 
Philadelphia capon, fried snails, and sloe-gin — and so 
on, in threes. The idea was that you eat nearly all you 
can of them, and then the waiter takes away the dis- 
card and gives you pears to fill on. 

‘T was sure Solly would be tickled to death with 
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these hands, after the bobtail flushes he\l been eating 
on the ranch; and I was a little anxious that he should, 
for I didn’t remember his having honoured nij efforhs 
with a smile since w'e left Atascosa C'ily. 

‘‘We were in the main dining-room, and thert' was 
a fine-dressed crowd there, all halking loud and enjoyable 
about the two St. Louis topics, the water supply and 
the colour line. They mix tlie twa) subjects st> fast 
that strangers often think they are discussing water- 
colours ; and that has given the old town something of a 
rep as an art centre. And over in the corner was a fine 
brass band playing; and now% thinks I, Holly will be- 
come conscious of the spiintual oats of life nourishing 
and exhilarating his system. But nonrj^ mo7uj frumj, 
“He gazed across the table at me. ''rhere was four 
square yards of it, looking like the path t^f a cv<*I<nie 
that has wandered through a stock-yard, a poultry- 
farm, a vegetable-garden, and an Irish linen mill. Holly 
gets up and comes around to me. 

“ Tuke,’ says he, Thn pretty hungry after our ride. 
I thought you said they had some heans here. Fin go 
ing out and get something I can cat. You cun stay and 
monkey with this artificial layout of grub if you want to.’ 
“ ‘Wait a minute,’ says I. 

“I called the waiter, and slapped ‘H. Mills’ on the 
back of the check for thirteen dollars an<l fifty ctmts, 
“‘What do you mean,’ says I, ‘by serving gentle- 
men with a lot of truck only siiitahle for <leck diaiuls 
on a Mississippi steamboat? We’re going out to get 
something decent to eat.’ 
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“*'1 walked up llw 8tm*t witli tiu* niiluippY plaiiis™ 
nuin. 11*^ saw a satkih-shon <»puiu aiu! j^unie t)f the 
.sncliu*BH fadt/ti fiauiii Ids \Vc wt*rit in, and he or- 

dered arul paul ftjr two niore satUlles “ cuii' with a Htdkl 
silver horn and nails and ornaments aiul a sixaneh 
hcjrder of rlune^tsujes am! indtafion riilues artumd the 
flaps, ’'i'hr otlier one liad to liave a tiioimtod horn, 

(pmdruph pinhn! stirrups, anti the Usither inlaid with 
^‘ilve^ hemiwork wluu’ever it woiilti staiui it. lalevea 
huraired dtd*lars tfie two eos! him. 

^^d"!v;-n lie jmes tnif Hiai lu^nsis toward tlie river, fo!- 
hnvin*^ ids ?iose. In a little side siretd, whore there 
was no sfreo^ and no sltlewaihs luut nu hoti.es, liiuks 
what he is lotddrii? fttr. \t‘ e mi in!<i a slunnt^ ;ueJ sit on 


}d':!;h s 

j'-o].; nnnna^ sowislore 

s and Ijcjaiinen, euul eat 

beans 

* el h ! iu Npootis. ^'es. 

sir, hesiiis ht-auoj Indh^l 

wdi h * ' 

d^ P^.rL. 



! imj <»f clnnypht w*eh 

I strike iivum over tluH 

wavd - 

•a\s Scdlv- 



** ^Dellpld fold I, ’’'riud slvii^h htdol *p-id> may 
appeal sojno ; ind for ntt% |^ive me tlie Iniskv tablif 

“Wlien we had sueeundaHl to ftie heans I !»*nds 1dm 
end of the tarpaulin straiin under a hunp fee. J juu! pulls 
out a <!ailv paper wifti the fimusenuait eolumn foUh-d 
out. 

*But now, what ho for a nierrv rnund tjf phsas™ 
ured says 1. ‘Here’s one <jf Hall (kdra^H altfms, and 
a stork yard eoinpaTiy in 'MJamletd' ami daifimj ai 
the llollowfuirn liink, am! Sarah Beridiardt, and the 
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Shapely S^vrens Burlesque Company. I should thinks 

noWj i'iiac Liic i3iiap8iy 

wuoct does this healthjj wealthy^ and wise man 
do but reach his arms up to the second-story windows 
and gaps noisily. 

‘Heck on 1*11 be going to bed,’ says he ; ^it’s about 
my time. St. Louis is a kind of quiet place, ain’t it.^’ 
'Oh, yes,’ sa3"s I ; ^ever since the railroads ran 
in here the town’s been practically ruined. And the 
building-and-loan associations and the fair have about 
killed it. Guess we might as well go to bed. Wait till 
you see Chicago, though. Shall we get tickets for the 
Big Breeze to-morrow?’ 

“ ‘Mought as well,’ says Solly. reckon all these 
towns are about alike.’ 

‘W/ell, maj^be the wise cicerone and personal con- 
ductor didn’t fall hard in Chicago ! Loolooville-on-the- 
Lake is supposed to have one or two things in it cal- 
culated to keep the rural visitor awake after the curfew 
rings. But not for the grass-fed man of the pampas 1 
I tried him with theatres, rides in automobiles, sails on 
the lake, champagne suppers, and all those little in- 
ventions that hold the simple life in check ; but in vain. 
SoEy grew sadder day by day. And I got fearful about 
my salary, and knew I must play my trump card. So 
I mentioned New York to him, and informed him that 
these Western towns were no more than gateways to the 
great walled city of the whirling dervishes. 

‘‘After I bought the tickets I missed Solly. I knew 
his habits by then ; so in a couple of hours I found him 
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in a saddle-shop. They had some new ideas there in 
the way of trees and girths that had strayed down from 
the Canadian mounted police; and Solly was so inter- 
ested that he almost looked reconciled to live. He in- 
vested about nine hundred dollars in there. 

^"At the depot I telegraphed a cigar-store man I 
knew in New York to meet me at the Twenty-third Street 
ferry with a list of all the saddle-stores in the city. I 
wanted to know where to look for Solly when he got lost. 

^’Now I’ll tell you what happened in New Y"ork. 
I says to myself: Triend Heherezade, you ivant to 
get busy and make Bagdad look pretty to the sad sultan 
of the sour countenance, or it’ll be the bowstring for 
yours.’ But I never had any doubt I could do it. 

‘T began with him like you’d feed a starving man. 
I showed him the horse-cars on Broadway and the Staten 
Island ferry-boats. And then I piled up the sensations 
1^13. him, but always keeping a lot of warmer ones up 
my sleeve. 

“At the end of the third day he looked like a com- 
posite picture of five thousand orphans too late to catch 
a picnic steamboat, and I was wilting down a collar 
every two hours wondering how I could please him and 
whether I was going to get my thou. He went to sleep 
looking at the Brooklyn Bridge; he disregarded the sky- 
scrapers above the third story; it took three ushers to 
wake him up at the liveliest vaudeville in town. 

“Once I thought I had him. I nailed a pair of cuffs 
on him one morning before he was awake ; and I dragged 
him that evening to the palm-cage of one of the biggest 
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hotels in the city — to see the Johnnies cue Aiiee- 
sit-by-the-liours. They were out in nuiacrouH t|unnti- 
ties, with the fat of the laiid shuwui^ in ifu-ii* 

While we were looking them over, Hoily dni-uetl him- 
self of a fearful, rusty kind of hiugli - ulu intning 
a folding bed with one roller broken. It hu iu 
two weeks, and it gave me IiO])e. 

^Right you are,’ says I. ‘They’re a fiinny hd of 
post-cards, aren’t they.^’ 

‘‘ ‘Oh, I wasn’t thinking of thcan duties mid eiiils 
on the hoof,’ says he. ‘I was thinking of the lime nm 
and George put s!iee|y>dip in liorseln ad Ji>hiistin’s 
whisky. I wish I was back in Atascosa (1t\d says lie, 

“I felt a cold chill run down my back. ‘}de to phiy 
and mate in one move,’ says I to niysrlf. 

“I made Solly promise to slay in the cafe for half 
an hour and I hiked out in a cab lo Lihdii lle Ihhi- 
tour’s flat on Forty-third Street. I knew her well. 
She was a chorus-girl in a Broadway nuHicul Cime tiy, 

“‘Jane,’ says I w.hen I found her, got a fraud 
from Texas here. He’s all right, but wt H, <-nr 
ries wciglit. I’d like to give him a lit fie whir! after 
the show this evening ™ bubbles, you know, aut! a !m/i 
out to a casino for the whitebait and pickh-tl wriliuds. 
Is it a go 

“ ‘Can he sing.?’ asks Lolabelle. 

‘‘You know,’ says I, ‘that I wouldn’t take him awav 
from home unless his notes were good. lie's got pot;^ 
of money — bean-pots full of it.' 

“ ‘Bring him around after the second act J ^ays Lola- 
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Delle, ^and FU examine his credentials and securi- 
ties.’ 

about ten o’clock that evening I led Solly to 
Miss Delatour’s dressing-room, and her maid let us in. 
In ten minutes in comes Lolabelle, fresh from the stage, 
looking stunning in the costume she wears when she 
steps from the ranks of the lady grenadiers and says to 
the king, ‘Welcome to our Majr-day revels.’ And you 
can bet it wasn’t the way she spoke the lines that got 
her the part. 

“As soon as Solly saw her he got up and walked 
straight out through the stage entrance into the street. 
I followed him. Lolabelle wasn’t paying my salary. 
I wondered whether anybody w^as. 

“ ‘Luke,’ says Solly, outside, ‘that w^as an awful 
mistake. "We must have got into the lady’s private 
room. I hope I’m gentleman enough to do anything 
possible in the way of apologies. Do you reckon she’d 
ever forgive us.^’ 

“ ‘She may forget it,’ says I. ‘Of course it was a 
mistake. Let’s go find some beans.’ 

“That’s the way it went. But pretty soon after- 
ward Solly failed to show up at dinner time for several 
day^s. I cornered him. He confessed that he had 
found a restaurant on Third Avenue where the^j^ cooked 
beans in Texas style. I made him take me there. The 
minute I set foot inside the door I threw up my hands. 

“There was a young woman at the desk, and Solly 
introduced me to her. And then we sat down and 
had beans. 
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“Yes, sir, sitting at the desk was tlie kind of a young 
w^oman that can catch any man in the %vorid as easy 
as lifting a finger. There’s a way of doing it. She 
knew. 1 saw her working it. She was heaUhy“l{>ok» 
ing and plain dressed. She had tier hair drawn back 
from her forehead and face — no curls or frizzes ; thaTs 
the way she looked. Now I’ll tell you the way they 
work the game; it’s simple. When she wauls a man, 
she manages it so that every time he hxjks at her he 
finds her looking at him. That’s all. 

“The next evening Solly \vas to go to (’oney Island 
with me at seven. At eight o’clock he hadn'i showed 
up. I went out and found a cab. I fell sun* there 
was sometliing wrong. 

“ ‘Drive to the Back Home Ilestaurant on Third 
Avenue,’ says L ‘And if I don't file! whnl I want 
there, take in these saddle-shops.’ 1 haiuled him the 
list. 

“‘Boss,’ says the cabby, ‘I et a steak in I ha! n^sfau- 
rant once. If you’re real hungry, I advise \uu h> try 
the saddle-shops first.’ 

“‘I’m a detective,’ says I, ‘and I don’t vuL Hurry 

up !’ 

“As soon as I got to the restaurard 1 fel* in the 
lines of my palms that I should beware a! a UilU red, 
damfool man, and I was going to lose a srmi of immev. 

“Solly wasn’t there. Neither was the snujoth haired 
lady. 

“I waited ; and in an hour they ennu' in a cab and 
got out, hand in hand. I asked Solly to iiround 
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the corner for a few words, lie was clear 

acrosi liis face; but I luu! not achnliustered the grin, 
***"She\s the greatest that ever snifiVcI the bree/as'* 
says he. 

n’origrats,** says T. ‘rd like to have niy IhcHisautl 
now, if y<iu iiIenHe.’ 

*** nVell, Lukis** says he, "’I dcni’t know tluat I’ve biul 
such a skyh<»o<Ilijr f!n<^ lime luuler your tuti-iage ami 
dis{iensatit5n. Ihit Til <lo the best I can for yon * - I’ll 
do the best I can,' lu/ re|iea!s. ‘Me nml *Miss Hhinner 
WHS married an htnir ago, WVre leaving tor IVxas 
in the inoraing.’ 

“ ‘(in at !’ says L H'onsider yourM-lf eov4*re<I wilh 
riee and (‘ongress gaiters. Hut <lon’t let’s tit' so niniiy 
satin 1k>ws an inir business relations Unit we Ite.f* sigld 
of ibnv aljoul uiy honor.arium P 

“ ‘I\Ii.ssis Mills,’ says he, ‘’has tnktui 
my money and pap<‘rs eveept siv hits, 1 toh! htvr sUiat 
IM agreeii fi* give ytnt; hut slie .sa\s il’s ari ins lSgions 
ami illi*gni eriiitraet, ami slie won’t pay a cent of it. 
But I iiurt giiing to see y<ni trealed unfair,’ shVs he. 

gni V .e%en SJuldleS fUl thc^ riUieh wlnil Tve 

iKuiglil; on this trip; and when I g<d liaek Fiu i'oing to 
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Asia and Africa? Vve got ’em all on the list. I know 
every tan royal dub and smoked princerino from Alin- 
danao to the Caspian Sea.” 

^^It’s a long time between customers,’’ I venturtHh 

^‘They’re coming faster,” said Polk. ‘vNOwadays, 
when one of the murdering mutts gets t*ivilised enough 
to abolish suttee and quit using his whiNkers for a nap- 
kin, ho calls himself the Roosevelt of t!u‘ k'ast, and 
comes over to investigate our Chau[;iu(|UMs and cock- 
tails. ril place ’em all yet. Now lool I cTe.” 

From an inside pocket he drew a tightly folded news- 
paper with much-worn edges, and indicated a paragraph, 

^^Read that,” said the saddler to royalty. The 
paragraph ran thus : 

His Highness Seyyid Peysal bin Turkee, rmrini «f Muskat, U 
one of the most progressive ami enlighterual ruh‘rs c»f tht* <>kl 
World. His stahles eoatain more ttian a thousraid horst-s <if the 
purest Persian breeds. It is said that this p-nv -rful prince eon- 
templates a visit to the United States at an early tlate. 

“There!” said Mr. Polk triumphant y. “My best 
saddle is as good as sold — (he one wr!i turfjuoises set. 
in the rim of the cantle. Iliive yon three* dollar.s that 
you could loan me for a .short time'?” 

It happened that I had; and I did. 

If this should meet the eye of the Imam of Mu.skat, 
may it quicken his whim to visit the land of the free! 
Otherwise I fear that I shall he longer tlian a short 
time separated from my dollars three. 
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!IV(n’:iA AT THi: SOIJTO 

If Vou are kiunviiiii in ihv vhrtnnciiH of ihv ri«|| you 
will m*all t<i uiiiu! an ovont in tat* <*ar!v kiiinotioH w‘lu*iu 
for a niiimh* and .siuuiry otkl staanuis, n cliuiiiunai ainl 
a ^'wcnilci be*” fatvti each oHhu* on l\w luion aitia of an 
inh’niational rlvta*. Sts hriof a tauiHict hatl ran-ly ini 
post'd tijK)n till* fair |>r(uuisc' of irut* sjsorL Tin* rv^ 
portors uuidt* what, ihvy oould af it, bu!, div^Hfoti tif 
pudding, tlu* art ion was sadly fugaoitnis, -Vhv rlnun- 
pitm nu'roly snndt* his vie! Inn turrusl his back upfui biiu, 
reniarking, *T know what I tioiu* to tint stiflV' and 
ext<*nd<*tl an arm Hki* a ship\s itiast ftjr his glovi* fo ho 
rt'iiiovt’tk 

Wliirh art'ounfs for a frairiltaad tjf oxtraiiu ly dis- 
gustfcl gonih liH ii in an uprciar of fancy vests imd neck- 
wear being spilhsi from tlieir Pullmans in Han Ardtniio 
in the early nifindng following the fight, Wfdtdi also 
partly acctnints the unhappy pn'dieament in whieh 
‘‘MTicketT Mtdhure found himsilf as he fuMiultd frtiin 
his car and sat ufnjn the tlepot plnHoni:, hiru by a 
spasm of tliat htdlfiw, raeklng cotndi -tj f;inii!iar to 
Ban Anttuuan ears. At that tinie, in the iine*‘rtairi light 
of dawn, that way passial (’art is Haidier, tlm Niiect'g 

m 
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County cattleman — may his shadow never measure 
under six feet two. 

The cattleman, out this early to erdeh the south- 
bound for his ranch station, stopped at Cue side of the 
distressed patron of sport, and spoke in I lie kimllj 
drawl of his ilk and region, ^‘Got it pretty haii, bud?'^ 

^‘Cricket’’ McGuire, ex-fcather-weigld priAefighf ei', 
tout, jockey, follower of the ‘‘ponies,"’ all nmnd sport, 
and manipulator of the gum balls and walnut shells, 
looked up pugnaciously at the irnpulallon cast by 
“bud.” 

“GVan,” he rasped, “telegraph pole, I dkln’t ring 
for yer.” 

Another paroxysm wrung him, and he leaiied limply 
against a convenient baggage truck. Haidler wn!te<i 
patiently, glancing around at the white luits, short 
overcoats, and big cigars thronging tlie platform. 
“You^re from the NoHh, ain’t yoiu bud?” lu* asked 
when the otlier was partially recovered. ‘‘Come <Iown 
to see the fight 

“Fight!” snapped McGuire. “Pussdn thc-cornerl 
’Twas a hypodermic injection. Ilandet! him just one 
like a squirt of dope, and he’s aslecue nml no latiliark 
needed in front of his residence. Fight!” lie rattled 
a bit, coughed, and W'cnt on, hardly nthlressing the 
cattleman, but rather for the relief of voicing Im 
troubles. “No more dead sure t’ings for me. But Hus 
Sage himself would have snatched at ii. Five to <ine 
dat de boy from Cork wouldn’t stay Ith* roumis is 
what I invested in. Put my lust cent on, luid coiild 
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alreiulv smell Ihe sawcIuHt; hi clat all ni/ihl Joint of 
Jhnmy Delaney's on T’iriy s»*vi‘nili Sireot ! wna goiif 
to buy. Aiui tien -say, }elt>i^raph pole, what a gaza- 
boo a guy is to put his wliok* roll on one turn of tlie 
gaboozium 

"^YouTe plenty right,"” said the big cattleman; 
‘hnoro ^sp^Hnally wIhui yon lose. Son, yoti get up and 
light out for a lioieL You got a mighty bml coiigtu 
Had it huig?”"' 

“Lungs,’** said McCtuire comju*ehensive!y . got 

it. The crtiaker says Til come to time for six nuniths 
longer — maybe a year if I hold my gait. I wanted to 
settle tlowu and take care of myself, DnPs whv I 
speculated on dat hvt* to one perhaps. 1 had a fkmsaml 
iron dollars savt-t! up. If I winmsi I i\as goiiP to hny 
Delaney’s cafe. Whokl a I’ought dal stitr wouUl take 
a nap in d** unsl rouru! say?'” 

“It’s a hard dtsd,” etumneri t<*d Haiiiler, lo<ikiijg <hnvn 
at the <Iinunutivi‘ bnaii of Methun* t*niin]iled against 
the truck, ^'liut you g<j to a liutel and r<*Nt. ^^rhere’s 
the Henger and the Maverii’k, and ” 

“And the Frth Av’ntjo, and ilie Waltlfjrf AsloriaA 
mimieked MeCfuire. “l\dd you I went luajke. Ihn 
<m de hum pniper, Tve got one dime h ft. Maybe a 
trip to Europe or a sail in me privait* yacht would fix 
me up — pa’per i” 

He flung his dhm* at a newslmy, got his Lj/jrc.o», 
proppeti his hack agiiinst the truck, and was af once 
rapt in the account c^f hLs Watt^rloo, as i*xparale<I by 
the ingcruous press. 
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Curtis Raidler interrogated an enormous gold wat 
and laid his hand on McGuire’s shoulder. 

^‘Come on, bud,” he said. “We got three minu 
to catch the train.” 

Sarcasm seemed to be McGuire’s vein. 

“You ain’t seen me cash in any chips or call a tu 
since I told you I was broke, a minute ago, have yo 
Friend, chase yourself away.” 

“You’re going down to my ranch,” said the cattl 
man, “and stay till you get well. Six months ’ll i 
you good as new.” He lifted McGuire with one han 
and half-dragged him in the direction of the train. 

“What about the money?” said McGuire, stru^ 
gling weakly to escape. 

“Money for what?” asked Raidler, puzzled. The 
eyed each other, not understanding, for they touche 
only as at the gear of bevelled cog-wheels — at righ 
angles, and moving upon different axes. 

Passengers on the south-bound saw them seated to 
gether, and wondered at the conflux of two such antip 
odes. McGuire was five feet one, with a countenano 
belonging to either Yokohama or Dublin. Bright- 
beady of eye, bony of cheek and jaw, scarred, toughened 
broken and reknit, indestructible, grisly, gladiatorial as 
a hornet, he was a type neither new nor unfamiliar* 
Raidler was the product of a different soil. Six feet 
two in height, miles broad, and no deeper than a crystal 
brook, he represented the union of the West and South. 
Few accurate pictures of his kind have been made, for 
art galleries are so small and the mutoscope is as yet 
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unknown in TcKa.s. After all, tlie only po.s.sible mediinu 
of portrayal of liaidler’s kliul would he the freneo — - 
.something high and .simple and cool and unfrained. 

They were rolling Houtliward on the InteriiationaL 
The timber wa.s huddling into little, dense green inotts 
at rare distaneeH before the inundation of the <hjwnright, 
vert prairies. I'his was the land of the ramdies; the 
domain of the kings of tlie kine. 

McCtuire .sat, collapsetl into his corner of the seat, 
receiving witli iieltl suspieion tlie eotiversation of the 
cattleman. What wm the ‘'game'''' of this big ^^gee- 
wlio %vas earrving him off? Altruism would have 
betm McChiire’s last; guess. ‘4Ie ain’t no farmer,” 
thought the captive, **and he ain’t no c<m man, f<jr sure, 
W'at’s his lay? You trail in, (’rieket, and see how 
many eards he draws. You’re up against it, anylauv. 
You got a nickel niul g.'dloplu’ eonsumpt ion, aiul you 
better lay* low. Lay low and see wAnt’s Ids gamed’ 

At Hineoii, a liundred miltss from San Antonie^ tlu^y 
left the train f<?r a fniekboard which was waiting there 
for Uakiier, In this they Iravelletl tlie tldrty iniles 
between Hie stafitm ami their cleslinntitui. If aityfldng 
could, tins <Irh'e sliould have .stirretl the iierimonious 
McCtuire to a senst* of his ranstun, ’^rhey s|iet! upon 
velvety W'hetds across an exhllarant ,sa%‘arum. I’he pair 
of Spanish itcmies siriiek a ruinble, tireless timf , w'fuch 
gait th<y* tH’cardonfdly relieved by a %vild, un! ramtmdleti 
gallop. The air was wine and selt/.er, perfumed, as 
thc’y ahsorbet! it, with Hie <lelicate redolence of |>rairie 
flowers. The road pt rislusl, and the huckboarcl swam 
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the uncharted billows of the grass itself, steered by the 
practised hand of Kaidler, to whom each tiny distant 
mott of trees was a signboard^ each convolution of the 
low hiUs a voucher of course and distance. But Mc- 
Guire reclined upon his spine, seeing nothing but a 
desert, and receiving the cattleman’s advances with 
sullen distrust. ^^W’at’s he up to?” was the burden 
of his thoughts ; ‘^‘^w’at kind of a gold brick has the big 
guy got to sell?” McGuire was only applying the 
measure of the streets he had walked to a range bounded 
by the horizon and the fourth dimension. 

A week before, while riding the prairies, Raidler had 
come upon a sick and weakling calf deserted and bawl- 
ing. Without dismounting he had reached and slung 
the distressed bossy across his saddle, and dropped it 
at the ranch for the boys to attend to. It was im- 
possible for McGuire to know or comprehend that, in 
the eyes of the cattleman, his case and that of the calf 
were identical in interest and demand upon his assist- 
ance. A creature was ill and helpless ; he had the power 
to render aid — these were the only postulates required 
for the cattleman to act. They formed his system of 
logic and the most of his creed. McGuire was the 
seventh invalid whom Raidler had picked up thus cas- 
ually in San Antonio, where so many thousand go for 
the ozone that is said to linger about its contracted 
streets. Five of them had been guests of Solito Ranch 
until they had been able to leave, cured or better, and 
exhausting the vocabulary of tearful gratitude. One 
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came too late, but rested very comfortably, at last, 
under a ratama tree in the garden. 

So, then, it was no surprise to the ranchhold when 
the buckboard spun to the door, and Raidier took up 
his debile protege like a handful of rags and set him 
down upon the gallery. 

McGuire looked upon things strange to him. The 
ranch-house was the best in the country. It was built 
of brick hauled one hundred miles by wagon, but it 
was of but one story, and its four rooms were com- 
pletely encircled by a mud floor gallery.” The mis- 
cellaneous setting of horses, dogs, saddles, wagons, guns, 
and cow-punchers’ paraphernalia oppressed the metro- 
politan eye of the wrecked sportsman. 

^‘'Well, here we are at home,” said Raidier, cheer- 
ingly. 

‘^It’s a h — ^1 of a looking place,” said McGuire 
promptly, as he rolled upon the gallery floor, in a fit 
of coughing. 

‘^We’U try to make it comfortable for you, buddy,” 
said the cattleman gently. ‘Tt ain’t fine inside; but 
it’s the outdoors, anyway, that’ll do you the most good. 
This’ll be your room, in here. Anything we got, you 
ask for it.” 

He led McGuire into the east room. The floor was 
bare and clean. White curtains waved in the gulf 
breeze through the open windows. A big willow rocker, 
two straight chairs, a long table covered with news- 
papers, pipes, tobacco, spurs, and cartridges stood in 
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the centre. Some well-mounted htmds of <lecr .ind tuie 
of an enormous black javcli projected fi-om the wjills. 
A wide, cool cot-bed stood in a corner. Nueces County 
people regarded this gue.st chamber a.s tit for a prince. 
McGuire showed his cjctccth at it. He took out his 
nickel and spun it up to the ceiling. 

“T’ought I was lyin’ about the money, did ye? Well, 
you can frisk me if yon wanter. Hat’s tlie bust .sim- 
oleon in the treasury. Who’s goin’ to pav.^” 

The cattleman’s clear grey eyes looked steadily from 
under his grizzly brows into the hueklt*herry opties of 
his guest. After a little he said sim|>ly, and not un- 
graciously, “I’ll be much oblige<l to you, .son, if you 
won’t mention money an_y more. Ones- wiis tpiife a 
plenty. Folks I ask to my ranch dors’i have to pay 
anything, and they very scarcely ever ofl'er:-; it. Hop- 
per’ll bo ready in half an hour. There’s water in the 
pitcher, and some, cooler, to drink, in that re<i jar 
hanging on tlie gallery.” 

Whci'c s the bell?’' asked iMcGuiri', looking al»)uf. 

“Bell for what?” 

“Bell to ring for things. I can’t • .see here,” he 
exploded in a sudden, weak fury, “I never asked you 
to bring me here. I never held you uri for a I'ent. I 
never gave you a hard-luck sto'ry till you asked me. 
Here I am fifty miles from a Ixdlhoy or a cocktail. I’m 
sick. I can’t hustle. Gee! hut I’m np ngainsf it!" 
McGuire fell upon the cot and .sohlnsl shiveringly. 

Raidler went to the door and called. A slender. 
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bi'iglit-complexioned Mexican youth about twenty came 
quickly. Raidier spoke to him in Spanish. 

^^Ylario, it is in my mind that I promised you the 
position of vaquero on the San Carlos range at the fall 
Todea,^^ 

senor, such was your goodness.” 

^^Listen. This senorito is my friend. He is very 
sick. Place yourself at his side. Attend to his wants 
at all times. Have much patience and care with him. 
And when he is well, or — and when he is well, instead 
of TjaqueTo I will make you mayordomo of the Rancho 
de las Piedras. Esta bueno?^^ 

si — mil graciaSy senor.^^ Ylario tried to kneel 
upon the floor in his gratitude, but the cattleman kicked 
at him benevolently, growling, ‘^None of your opery- 
house antics, now.” 

Ten minutes later Ylario came from McGuire’s room 
and stood before Raidier. 

The little senor he announced, presents his 
compliments ” (Raidier credited Ylario with the pre- 
liminary) and desires some pounded ice, one hot bath, 
one gin feez-z, that the windows be all closed, toast, one 
shave, one Newyorkheral’, cigarettes, and to send one 
telegram.” 

Raidier took a quart bottle of whisky from his medi- 
cine cabinet. “Here, take him this,” he said. 

Thus was instituted the reign of terror at the Solito 
Ranch. For a few weeks McGuire blustered and 
boasted and swaggered before the cow-punchers who 
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rode in for miles around to see this latest iniportation 
of Raidlers. He was an absolutely new e\i}ern‘uc\* to 
them. He explained to them all the intnenie points 
of sparring and the tricks of training and defence. 
He opened to their minds' view all the iiuleeorous life 
of a tagger after professional sports, ilis jargon of 
slang was a continuous joy and surprise to tliem. ills 
gestures, his strange pOwSes, his frank ribaldry of tongue 
and principle fascinated them. He was like a being 
from a new world. 

Strange to say, this new world he Inul entert‘d did 
not exist to him. He was an utter egoist of bricks and 
mortar. He had dropped out, he felt, into <jpeu sjmee 
for a time, and all it contaimnl was an aud!i‘iu‘c‘ for his 
reminiscences. Neither the limitless free<Iom of the 
prairie days nor the grand husli of the dose drawiu 
spangled nights touched him. All the hues of Aurora 
could not wan him from the pink {lages of a s|>arting 
journal. “Get something for nothing," was his mis- 
sion in life; “T’irty-soventh" Street was his goal. 

Nearly two months after his arrival he began to 
complain that he felt worse. It was th(»n that he be- 
came the ranch's incubus, its harpy, its Old Man of tiit? 
Sea. He shut himself in his room like some venomous 
kobold or flibbertigiblxd., whining, complaining, cursing, 
accusing. The keynote of his plaint was that he liad 
been inveigled into a gebenna against his will; that In- 
was dying of neglect and lack of comforts- Witli all 
his dire protestations of increasing illness, to the eye 
of others he remained unchanged. His currantdike 
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even were as !n*i^ht niul tiiaholic as ever; his voiee was 
as rasping*; his calhnis face, with the skin clrawn haise 
as a ciruiii licail, hat! no flesh to lose* A tlush on his 
prt)inine!if cht^ek hones eacli afternoon hiiittHi fiuit a 
clinical thennouu'ha* might have revealed a sy mptonu 
and percussion might have established the fact that Me- 
(hiire was hreatliiiig with only one lung, bui his ap- 
pviivaiu'v reinninisi the same. 

In cemsiant aitendanee upon him was Ylario, wliom 
the coming reward of tlie i^ia//orJomoship must have 
greatly srpunlaled, for McChiire cluunetl him to a bitter 
. 1 ‘xistenee. Tin* air - - the mairs only eliaiiee for life 

he commauiletl to be kept out by clostul windciws and 
drawn curtains. ''I'he room was always b!u<‘ and foul 
witli cigarette smoke; wlmsoever ent<*red it must sit, 
sutnicailng, ami Vision to the imp’s itderminaljle gas- 
conade concerning his scamlahms (uin’er. 

The oclilest thing of all was the n^Iaiion 4^xisting Ih*- 
tween M<’(hure iukI his benefactor. attitude of 

tlu^ invalid tenvai’d the cnitthinan was smuefbing like 
that of a peevish, perverst* chihl Iowan! an itidulgent 
|mren!. VVIhui llaidler woulcl Ii*av<» tfit* ranch ;M<'Chiire 
would fall ndo a lit of malevofi-nt, slltnit ?aillt nness. 
When he nnurmal, he wcnild be met by a string of 
viohait and stinging reproaelies. luiidierY attilude to- 
ward Ids charge was ejuite inexplicidde in its wa v. 'ria* 
eaftieman seinned net ualty to assume ninl feel the tdiar- 
aefer iissjgnetl him by Me(oure'’s iidf‘nirH*rafc necu 
sations the elmracter of tyrant and guilt y^ oppre : .lU*. 
He seemed to have ii(lopfe<l Ute nsspcm nbilii v of the 
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fellow’s condition, and he always met hi'^ tira<!eH %vit!i 
a pacific, patient, and even reniorsefal kimlneHs tluifc 
never altered. 

One day liaidler said to him, “"Try niort^ air, son. 
You can have the buckboard and a drivi r every (Lay 
if you’ll go. Try a week or tw'o in (me of ilu* cow 
camps. I’ll fix you up plum eoinforialile. I’he 
ground, and the air next to it— thenfs tiic things to 
cure you. I knowed a man from I?lu!a(lelp!iy, sieker 
than you arc, got lost on the (JuadaluiKu and slept on 
the bare grass in sheep camps for two wt*eks. Well, 
sir, it started him getting well, which tie (Lme. (lost* 
to the ground — that’s where the medicine in the air 
stays. Try a little hossback riding now. I'hereks it 
gentle pony — ” 

^What’ve I done to 3'er?'” screa!m<i McCJuire. 
‘‘Did I ever doublecross }n*r-^ Did I ask you to bring 
me here? Drive me out to your camps if you wanhu'; 
or stick a knife in me and save troulih*. Ride ! T can’t 
lift my feet. I couldn’t sidestep a jnh from a 
year-old kid. That’s what your d— -d ranch fias dotie 
for me. There’s nothing to eat, notliing to see, and 
nobody to talk to but a lot of Ketihens wlio don’t know' 
a punching bag from a lobster salad.” 

“It’s a lonesome place, for certain,"’ c.pfdogl/ia! 
Eaidler abashedl3^ “We got plenty, hut; It’s rough 
enough. Anything you think of you want, tlie boys’ll 
ride up and fetch it down for }rou.” 

It was Chad Murchison, a cow-puncher from th«! 
Circle Bar outfit, who first suggested that MeCduin^’s 
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illness was fraiuhileiit. C'hail had brought a basket of 
grapes for fuiii thirty miles, ami four uui of his way, 
tied to Ids saddle liorn. After remaining iu tlu* smoke- 
tainted room ftu* a while, he emergtal aiul biimtly con*- 
tided his suspieiun'> to Uaidler. 

“His arm," sai<i (’had, “is harderhi a dinnuuuL He 
interdueed me to what he called a shore perph'xus 
punch, and 'tuns like being kicked twice by a inustang. 
He\s playin’ it low down on you, (hirt. He ain’t no 
sicker’n I am. I hnU‘ to say it, but ilu* rxinVH wtjrkin’ 
you for range ami slieller." 

The cattleman’s ingenuous mind reftisi*d to entertain 
(liadhs %'iew <if the case, arul when, inter, he came to 
apply the test, dtniht enttuasl not into his nmlives. 

One day, almut ncum, two men <lrove up to the ranch, 
aligldtal, hitched, and came in to diniM’r; standijig and 
general invitations Inang the custom of tin* ctiuntry. 
One of them uas a grtsaf San Antoni<» tlocttir, wlaose 
cajstly serviCfs li.td been cuigaged hv a wtsalthv ct^wrnan 
who hn<l Imhu laid low l)y an accidontnl bullet. Hi* was 
now being tirivt-n to the station to lake the train hack 
to town. After diuiMu* Hnidler took him aside, pushed 
a twenty alollnr hill against Ids linnd, and saiil: 

‘*’l)oc, there’s a young chap in that rot»m I gimss has 
got a bin! case of ctJiisumpf itui. I’d like for you to 
look him over and sta* Just liow^ Jaul he is, lutd if we can 
do anything for him.” 

^^How much was that dinner I Just ate, Mr. Raid- 
ler?” .said the iloetor hluffly, locjking ovtu* his spiaiacles. 
Haidler returned the money to his pocket, 'rhe doctor 
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immediately entered McGuire’s room, and tlie cattieuian 
seated himself upon a heap of saddles on the {tailor v, 
ready to reproach himself in the event tlie verdict should 
be unfavourable. 

In ten minutes the doctor came briskly out. ‘‘Your 
man,” he said promptly, “is as sound as a new dollar. 
His lungs are better than mine, llespiration, temper- 
ature, and pulse normal. Chest expansion four inches. 
Not a sign of weakness anywhere. Of course I didn't 
examine for the bacillus, but it isn’t then*. You can 
put my name to the diagnosis. Even cigarettes and a 
vilely close room haven't hurt him. Coughs, does he? 
Well, you tell him it isn’t necessary. You asked if Ihexm 
is anything we could do for him. Well, I advise vou 
to set him digging post-holes or breaking mustangs. 
There’s our team ready. Good-d.<iy, sir." Ami like a 
puff of wholesome, blustery wiml the duelor was 
off. 

Raidler reached out and plueked a h-r>f froju a 
mcsquite bush by the railing, and Ijcgan clieHing it 
thoughtfully. 

The branditig season was at hand, am! the m-xt tiiorn- 
ing Ross Hargis, foreman of the oulfi:, was mustering 
his force of some twenty-five men at ila- rnnch, la-ady 
to start for tlic SWin Carlos range, wlu ri- (he work was 
to begin. Ry six o’clock tlie horses were nil .sruidled, 
the grub wagon ready, and the cow-puncl-er,-; w<*f<- swing- 
ing themselves upon their mounts, when Raidler back 
them wail. A boy wa.s bringing uf) an extra pony, 
bridled and saddled, to the gate, llaidler walked to 
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McGulre^i^ nujui Jiiul threw open Hie door, MeCJuire 
was Ivinii <sii iiis etd, not yel iireHsed, Hiiuikirit^ 

ufC' ?iaul tlie eatHeumn, aiul hi^» voiee wa;i eiear 
and bransy, ukt* a bugle. 

thair'’ asked Me(iiure, a little sturlUaL 

*‘Get up :uul dress. I can stand a rat tlesiuike, but 
1 hate a liar. Do I have to tell you again r” lie 
caught McCtiiire by Hie neck and stood him on the floor. 

^‘Say, friendd’ erie<l MeChure wihlly, *'mre you bug- 
house F Tin sick ,se<^? ril croak if I got tti hustle. 
VVhaHve I dune to yerf'' he began his chronic whine 
newer Risked y<U‘ to 

<ni your elolhes/’ called Uaidler in a rising 

torn’. 

Hwearing, sfumbllug, shivering, ket^ping his aniii’/ed, 
sliiny eyes ufHui the now loenneing form cd' the arous*‘d 
caiileman, MeCbdre managei! to tumble into his idtiihrs. 
Then Maidn r bjtak him In* the eoHar and shovisi him 
out and aem.H the yard tfje vKlva pfuiy hiteheti at 
the gate, I’lie <'uu puneliers lolhsl in their sadtlleH, 
Ofjen iinmne iL 

‘‘'Taki* Hun iiinrid'* snitf Hnidler to Hoss Hargis, ^^arni 
put him to work. Make him work hrirtk s!ei»p liank 
and eat luird. You boys know I tloiie whet I could for 
hinu ami he was wHeoine. Vewterday the !m* 4 tloelor 
ni Han Anione esamineti 1dm, ant} says gtjf I he 

lungs of a Imrro and Iht’ eonstitution of a steer. Vtni 
know what to d<» with him, Htiss.’" 

litiss Hargis tudy smiled grimly. 

**AwT** Haiti *Me<Juire, looking intently at Ilaidleia 
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with a peculiar expression upon his face, ‘nlie croaker 
said I was all right, did he? Said I was fakin% did he? 
You put him onto me. You fought 1 wasn’t sick. 
You said I was a liar. Say, friciid, 1 talked rough, I 
know, but I didn’t mean most of it. If you felt like I 
did — aw ! I forgot — I ain’t sick, the cn>aker says. 
Well, friend, now Til go w^ork for yer. Here’s where 
you play even.” 

He sprang into the saddle easily as a lurtl, got; the 
quirt from the horn, and gave his pony a slash with it. 
^‘Cricket,” who once brought in (iootl Boy by a neck 
at Hawthorne — and a 10 to 1 shot*™ had his foot in 
the stirrups again. 

McGuire led the cavalcade as they daslual away for 
San Carlos, and the cow-punchers gave a yell of a|>“ 
plause as they closed in behind his dust. 

But in loss than a mile he had laggtnl to the rear, 
and was last man when they struck the patch of high 
diaparral below the horse pens. Ih-hind a clump of 
this he drew rein, and held a handkerchief to his mouth. 
He took it aw^ay drenched w'ith bright, arterial blood, 
and threw it carefully into a clump of prickly pear. 
Then he slashed with his quirt again, gasped ''Ci’wan’’ 
to his astonished pony, and gallojHHl after tlie gang. 

That night Raidlor received a message fr(mi lus old 
home in Alabama. There had been a d(*ath in the 
family; an estate was to divide, and they calleti for 
him to come. Daylight found him in the Inirkhoard, 
skimming the prairies for the station. It was two 
months before he returned. When he arrived at the 
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ranch house he found it well-nigh deserted save for 
Ylario, who acted as a kind of steward during his ab- 
sence. Little bj little the youth made him acquainted 
with the work done w’hile he was away. The branding 
camp, he was informed, was still doing business. On 
account of many severe storms the cattle had been 
badly scattered, and the branding had been accom- 
plished but slowly. The camp was now in the valley 
of the Guadalupe, twenty miles away. 

^^By the way,” said Raidler, suddenly remembering, 
^‘that fellow I sent along with them — McGuire — ia 
he working yet ?” 

do not know,” said Ylario. ‘^Mans from the 
camp come verre few times to the ranch. So plentee 
work with the lee tie calves. They no say. Oh, I think 
that fellow McGuire he dead much time ago.” 

^‘Dead 1” said Raidler. ‘What you talking 
about?” 

“Verree sick fellow, McGuire,” replied Ylario, with 
a shrug of his shoulder. “I theenk he no live one, two 
month when he go away.” 

“Shucks 1” said Raidler. “He humbugged you, 
too, did he? The doctor examined him and said he 
was sound as a mesquite knot.” 

“That doctor,” said Ylario, smiling, “he tell you so ? 
That doctor no see McGuire.” 

“Talk up,” ordered Raidler. “What the devil do 
you mean?” 

“McGuire,” continued the boy tranquilly, “he get- 
ting drink water outside when that doctor come in 
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rooni. That doctor take me aiu! |Kninu uu- all <^ver 
here with his angers'"— putting his hand his efu-s!: 
— ‘T riot know for what. IIo put his t-;r lu'W ami 
here aiut here, and listen I not kmnv lor a.iaL He 
put little glass stick in my mouth. Ih' Ui l my unu 
here. He make me count like wlnspiu' sti twenty, 
tremta, Ciiarenta. Who knows,’"' Ci3iiel:uk-ti \ la no, 
with a deprecating spread of his hands, “"fur \\hat that 
doctor do tliose verree droll and sucli like things P' 

“What horses are up?’’ asked HnJdlrr shurtly. 

“Paisano is gracing but behind the Hi He corral, 
sefiorS^ 

“Saddle him for me ah once.” 

Within a very few minutes the cat Ih^man was mount e<I 
and away. Paisano, well name<l after Hint ungainly 
but swift-running bird, .struck into his hmg hipe ilmi 
ate up the road like a strip of macaroni. In two hours 
and a quarter Raidler, from a gfmth‘ swt!!, ;sa'iv tlie 
branding camp by a water hole in tli<' (fuadalupe. Siek 
with expectancy of the new.s he feared, he rotle up, dts» 
mounted, and dropped Paisano's reins. H?i gentle was 
his heart tliat at tliat moment he would have pleadet! 
guilty to tile murder of IMcGuire. 

The only being in the camp was the w!i<i was 

just arranging the hunks of barbecued iu ef, aiiil dis- 
tributing the tin coftVe cups for supper. Haidler 
evaded a direct question concerning tin* unv suliject in 
his mind. 

“Everything all riglit in camp, Pete?’" hi* managed 
to inquire. 
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soP said Pete conservatively. ^^Grub give out 
twice. Wind scattered the cattle, and we^ve had to 
rake the brush for forty mile. I need a new coffee-pot. 
And the mosquitos is some more hellish than common.” 

^^The boys — ail weR?” 

Pete was no optimist. Besides, inquiries concerning 
the health of cow-punchers were not only superfluous, 
but bordered on flaccidity. It was not like the boss to 
make them. 

^^What’s left of ’em don’t miss no calls to grub,” 
the cook conceded. 

‘^What’s left of ’em.?” repeated Raidler in a husky 
v^ ice. Mechanically he began to look around for Mc- 
Guire’s grave. He had in his mind a white slab such 
as he had seen in the Alabama church-yard. But im- 
mediately he knew that was foolish. 

^^Sure,” said Pete ; “what’s left. Cow camps change 
in two months. Some’s gone.” 

Raidler nerved himself. 

“That — chap — I sent along — McGuire — did — 
he—” 

“Say,” interrupted Pete, rising with a chunk of 
corn bread in ea.ch hand, “that was a dirty shames 
sending that poor, sick kid to a cow camp. A doctor 
that couldn’t tell he w^as graveyard meat ought to be 
skinned with a cinch buckle. Game as he w^r.s, too — 
it’s a scandal among snakes — lemme tell you wliat he 
done. First night in camp the boys started to initiate 
him in the leather breeches degree. Ross Plargis busted 
him one swipe with his chaparreras, and v/liat do you 
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reckon the poor child did? Got up, the little skeeter, 
and licked Koss. Licked Ross Hargis. Licked him 
good. Hit him plenty and everv\vl'*ere and hard. 
Ross’d just get up and pick out a fresh place to lay 
down on agizi. 

^^Then that McGuire goes oft tliere and lays down 
with his head in the grass and bleeds. A hemVidge 
they calls it. He lays there eight een hours by tlie 
watch, and they can’t budge him. Then Ross Hargis, 
who loves anj^ man who can lick him, goes to work and 
damns the doctors from Greenland to I'oland C'hiny; 
and him and Green Branch Johnson they gets McGuire 
in a tent, and spells each other feedin’ him chopped 
raw meat and whisky. 

‘‘But it looks like the kid ain’t got no app<dile to 
git well, for they misses him from the tent in the night 
and finds him rootin’ in the grass, and likcovisc^ a <Iri^*7.1e 
failin’. ‘Gwan,’ he saj^s, ‘leinme go and zlie like I 
wantcr. He said I was a liar and a fake and I was 
playin’ sick. Lemme alone.’ 

“Two weeks,” went on the cook, ‘die lahl aroiiml, 
^ot noticin’ nobody, and then 

A sudden thunder filled the air, ami a scon* of gal- 
loping centaurs crashed through the brush into camp. 

“Illustrious rattlesnakes!” exclaimed Pete, spring- 
ing all ways at once; “here’s the boys emne, and I’ni 
an assassinated man if supper ain’t ready in tliree 
minutes.” 

But Raidler saw only one thinff. A little, brown- 
faced, grinning chap, springing from his saddle in the 
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full light of the tire, McCUiire wa^ not like that^ and 
yet ™ 

In anotiun* instant tlie cafctlenuin was holding him by 
the hand and stioulder, 

*‘Son, son, how goes it?” w‘as all he found to say. 

^•'Close to the ground, says you,” shoute<l iMcGuire, 
crunching Hai<ller\s fingers in a grip of steel; ^‘and 
dat’s where I found it -- healt' and strengt% and 
tumbled to what a cheap skate I been aetin'. Thinks 
fer kickin'* me out, old man. And — say ! <le Jokehs on 
dat croaker, ain't it? I looked f rough the window^ and 
see him playirf tag on dat Dago kid’s sofar ph‘xus.” 

^^You son of a tinker,” growled tlie cattleman, 
"hvhyn’t you talk up arul say tlu* doctor never e^camimal 
you?” 

*^Aw g’wan !” said M<diuire, with a flash of his 
old asperity, ‘hHjbody can’t hluir me. You never ast 
me. You made your spiG, ami ytni i’rcnve<l me out, 
ami I let it go at <Iat. And, say, fri<’nd, tiis chasin’ 
cows is outer sight. Dis is dt* whitest bunch of sports 
1 ever travelled with. Ytiu’Il let me stay, wtui’t yer, 
old man?” 

Uaidler looked vvori<Ieririgly toward Ross flargis- 

”l’hat cusstsi little runt,’’ remarktsl Ro.ss ten<h*rly, 
”is the do dartln’est hustler and the hardest hitter in 
anybrniy’s cow <%*uiip.” 
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AN AFTERNOON MlllAVi.K 

At the United States end of an ina-riialianai rivei 
bridge, four armed rangers sweltert*d in a hill** Mtda- 
hut, keeping a fairly faithful ospionagi* upon the lag- 
ging trail of passengers from the MeKieun suUa 

Bud Dawson, proprietor of the “Top SttlAi Hniooiu 
had, on the evening previous, violently fritin his 

premises one Leandro Garcia, for jilb-geti viaiation uf 
the Top Notch code of behaviour. Gntana had mvn* 
tioned twenty-four hours as a limit, by which lime he 
would call and collect a plentiful iiuh innil \ for pe rsonal 
satisfaction. 

This Mexican, although a tremendous Ijraggrui, was 
tliorough.iy courageous, and vixcli side of liit* riviu* r<‘=^ 
spected him for one of these atlrihuti's. Ih* and a fol- 
lowing of similar bravoes were acldicted to tfie pasfitne 
of retrieving towns from stagnrdion. 

The day designat(*d by Garcia for refrilnnion was to 
be further signalised on the Amerii-an -Aiv hy a cn! lie- 
men’s convention, a bull fight, and an old harlie- 

cue and picnic. Knowing the avenge r fti h.- a nian of 
his word, and iielieving it prudent to cf?ur’ peace while 
three such gently social relaxations were in orngre : ;, 
Captam McNulty, of the ranger coinpv'iMV siatiojicd 
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^liere, detailed his lieutenant and three men for duty at 
-tlie end of the bridge. Their instructions were to pre- 
^"ent the invasion of Garcia^ either alone or attended by 
Inis gang. 

Travel was slight that sultry afternoon, and the 
X angers swore gently, and mopped their brows in their 
convenient but close quarters. For an hour no one had 
crossed save an old woman enveloped in a brown wrap- 
per and a black mantilla, driving before her a burro 
loaded with kindling wood tied in small bundles for ped- 
alling. Then three shots were fired down the street, 
•the sound coming clear and snappy through the still 
air. 

The four rangers quickened from sprawling, sym- 
loolic figures of indolence to alert life, but only one rose 
ho his feet. Three turned their eyes beseechingly but 
hopelessly upon the fourth, who had gotten nimbly up 
and was buckling his cartridge-belt around him. The 
three knew that Lieutenant Bob Buckley, in command, 
would allow no man of them the privilege of investi- 
gating a row when he himself might go. 

The agile, broad-chested lieutenant, without a change 
of expression in his smooth, yellow-brown, melancholy 
face, shot the belt strap through the guard of the 
buckle, hefted his sixes in their holsters as a belle gives 
the finishing touches to her toilette, caught up his Win- 
cheiter, and dived for the door. There he paused long 
enough to caution his comrades to maintain their watch 
upon the bridge, and then plunged into the broiling 
highway. 
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The three relapsed into resigned inertia and plaintive 
comment. 

‘‘IVe heard of fellows,” grumbled Broncho Leathers, 
^‘what was wedded to danger, but if Bob Buckley ain’t 
committed bigamy with trouble, Vin a son of a gun.” 

^Teculiarness of Bob is,” inserted the Nueces Kid, 
“he ain’t had proper trainin’. He never learnecl how 
to git skeered. Now, a man ought to Ik' skeered enough 
when he tackles a fuss to hanker after readin’ his name 
on the list of survivors, anyway.” 

“Buckley,” commented Ranger No. wlu) was a 
misguided Eastern man, burdened with an etlucation, 
“scraps in such a solemn manner that I have Imnx leci 
to doubt its spontaneity. I’m not quite onto his sys- 
tem, but he fights, like Tybalt, by the book of arith- 
metic.” 

“I never heard,” mentioned Broncho, “about any of 
Dibble’s ways of mixin’ scrappin’ and ciplu‘rin\” 

“Triggernometry suggested the Nueces infan t. 

“That’s rather better than I hoped from you,” 
nodded the Easterner, approvingly. “'The other nu^an- 
ing is that Buckley never goes into a fight without giv- 
ing away weight. He seems to dread taking the slight - 
est advantage. That’s quite close to foolhardinesH 
when you arc dealing with horse-thieves and fence-cut- 
ters who would ambush you any night, and shoot you in 
the back if they could. Buckley's too full of saiuh 
He’ll play Eloratius and hold the bridge once loo often 
some day.” 

“I’m on there,” drawled the Kid; “I mind that 
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i gang in the reader. Me, I go instructed for 
cher chap — Spurious Somebody — tlie one that 
t and pulled his freight, to fight ’em on some 
date.” 

nyway,” summed up Broncho, ^^Bob’s about the 
3t man I ever see along the Rio Bravo. Great 
Houston 1 If she gets any hotter she’ll sizzle 1” 
:ho whacked at a scorpion with his four-pound 
3n felt, and the three watchers relapsed into com- 
iss silence. 

iw well Bob Buckley had kept his secret, since these 
for two years his side comrades in countless bor- 
aids and dangers, thus spake of him, not knowing 
he was the most arrant physical coward in all that 
Bravo country! Neither his friends nor his ene- 
had suspected him of aught else than the finest 
ige. It was purely a physical cowardice, and only 
n extreme, grim effort of will had he forced his 
in body to do the bravest deeds. Scourging him- 
ilwaj’-s, as a monk whips his besetting sin, Buckley 
V himself with apparent recklessness into every 
:er, with the hope of some day ridding himself of 
espised affliction. But each successive test brought 
dief, and the ranger’s face, by nature adapted to 
:fulness and good-humour, became set to the guise 
loomy melancholy. Thus, while the frontier ad- 
d his deeds, and his prowess was celebrated in print 
by word of mouth in many camp-fires in the val- 
)f the Bravo, his heart was sick within him. Only 
elf knew of the horrible tightening of the chest, the 
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dry moutlij the weakening of tlio spine, Ilie ngijiiy of 
the strung nerves — the never-luiiing s\inpa4ns o( iiis 
shameful malady. 

One mere boy in his company was Wimi to enter a 
fray with a leg perched flippantly about the horn of iiis 
saddle, a cigarette hanging from lus lips, wuieii iiiiiiled 
smoke and original slogans of clover iuvi'aliou, ihiek« 
ley would have given a year's pay to alluiu that devih 
may-care metliod. Once liie debonair yuiilli said to 
him: ^‘Euek, you go into a scrap like* il was a funeraL 
Not,” he added, with a compUmentary v.ave of lus tin 
cup, ^‘but what it generally is.” 

Buckley’s conscience was of the New Fatglaiui order 
with Western adjustments, and he eontlniuui lu gel Ids 
rebellious body into as many difficulties a.s pt>ssible; 
wherefore, on that sultry afternoon lie ehost* to drive 
his own protesting limbs to investigation <d’ th.d sutkhai 
alarm that had startled the peace and <iiga;iv of the 
State. 

Two squares down the street stood i!ie Top Nhiteh 
Saloon. Here ihickley came upon signs <if n e: nl up=- 
heaval. A few curious spectators pn-sstt! ahuut its 
front entrance, grinding beneath their n the frag=- 
ments of a plate-glass window. Inside, Buekh'V ftmiul 
Bud Dawson utterly ignoring a Indud luniad in hin 
shoulder, while he feelingly wept ul having t ^ * votun 
why he failed to drop the "Tlaim‘d ma-qiu rnuf, rP^ uhti 
shot lum. At the entrance of the rangor lurrH-d 

appealingly to him for confirmation c^f (h vnsUi\h:n 
he might have dealt. 
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•‘■You know, niiok, Vd ki" phun got !ihn, first rnille, 
if l\i iiioogi*! a uiuuut*. (knno in :i iiiasuut* rcuilink 
piaviif iVinaii' fiii iu’ got iho drop, and lurjKHi icu)st\ I 
never reaelunl tov a Ihiukiif it was sure (luhualma 

lleity, or kirs. Al\vaua\ or anyhow tnu' of ilu* ^Inv- 
field jrirls eonda' a guiinin\ whieli Viioy niiyld, liaide as 
not. I never Ihou^^ht of that hlmued (hireia ludii 

^‘(Jarein f” snappetl BuekU^y, did he get 

over herer’- 

Biulks harieiufer look tiie rangta* by t!u' ann aiui led 
him to the sick* dtHir. ^Phere stcHxl a pnliejd grey biirro 
cropping tlie grass along the got tei% with a lout! of 
kindling wood lied across its back. On th<‘ ground lay 
a black slu-iv\l ami a voluminous brt>vvn dress. 

‘k^Iasciueraolirr in them ihingsY ealk^d Buth si ill 
resisting allempietl luinist ratituis to his wtnimls. 
“'I'houglii he was 4i lady till he give a yell ami winged 
me.'** 

“lit* wtad (lijwn Uiis siiie stns*!,’’ sntd ilu* liartiauler. 
'‘He w'as nhiue, nut! lie’ll hub* out till night wbeii Ids 
gang conu s over, Vtni ought to fhui him in that Mexi- 
can lay tud lu*l<nv the dt*pol. IIt*\s got a girl down 
there- Iknnelia Hales.’’ 

“How was lu* arnu'd?” asked Bueklt*v. 

‘‘Two pearl hnaidbal sixes, ami a knife,” 

“Keep tfiis for me, Billy,” .said tlie ranger, h.srnling 
over his Winchester. Quixolit*, ptndiaps, Imt it was Bob 
Buckley Y way. Another man ami a braver cnie - 
miglit have ralsetl a posst* to at'c’ompany luin. It was 
Buckley ks rule to tliseard all pnliiulnarv advaritagi*. 
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The Mexican had left behind him a wake of cIostHl 
doors and an empty street^ but now people were begiii- 
ning to emerge from their places of refuge with assuiiied 
unconsciousness of anything having happened. ^lany 
citizens who knew the ranger pointed out to him wiili 
alacrity the course of Garcia^s retreat. 

As Buckley swung along upon the trail he felt the 
beginning of the suffocating constrietion about his 
throat, the cold sweat under the hriiti of his hat, tlie old, 
shameful, dreaded sinking of his heart as it ’went down, 
down, down in his bosom. 

The morning train of the Mexican Central had that 
day been three hours late, thus failing to connect with 
the I. & G. N. on the other side of the river. Passen- 
gers for Los Estados XJnidos grumblingly sought enter- 
tainment in the little swaggering mongrel town of two 
nations, for, until the morrow, no other train would 
come to rescue them. Grumbingly, beeaust» two days 
later would begin the great fair and races in San An- 
tone. Consider that at that time San An tone was the 
hub of the wheel of Fortune, and the Tuimes of its 
spokes wTre Cattle, Wool, Faro, Running Horses, and 
Ozone. In those times cattlemen played at crackdoo on 
the sidewalks with double-eagles, and genth^mtm l>ack<*d 
their conception of the fortuitous card with stacks lim- 
ited in height only by the interference of gravity. 
Wherefore, thither journeyed the sowers and the reap- 
ers — they who stampeded the doIlMrs, and they who 
rounded them up. Especially did the caterers to the 
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amuKement of the people haste to San Aotune. Two 
greatest shows on earth were already there, and dozens 
of smallest ones were on tlie way- 

On a side tniek near the mean little \lohe <lepot stood 
a private ear, left there by the ^lexiean train that morn- 
ing and dooine<l by an inefFectnal schedule to ignobly 
await, aniul squalul surroundings, eonneetion with the 
next day's regular. 

The ear find been once a common day-eoaeli, but those 
who had sat in it ami eringe<l to the eonduetor's hat- 
band slips ould never have recognised it in its trans- 
formation. Ihiint and gihling and certain liomestic 
touches hH<l liberated it from any susjiieion of public 
servitude. The whitest of laee curtains judieiously 
screened its windows. From its fon* <-ml <lroopi*d in 
the torrid air the flag of Mexico. From its n-ar pro- 
jected the Stars and Stripes ami a busy stovrpipe, the 
latter rein forcing in its suggisslion of culinary comftirts 
the g</m»ral suggisstion <if privacy ami easi*. The be- 
holder ^s eye, regarding its gorgeous sid<‘S, found inter- 
est to culminate in a single name in gohl and blue let- 
ters extending almost its entire length — a single namt\ 
the audacious privilege* of royalty and genius. Donlily, 
then, was this arrogant nomenclature here justifiiHi; for 
the name was tliat of ‘‘Alvarita, Queen of the Serpent 
Tribe.'^ I'his, h<‘r car, w'as back from a triumphant 
tour of the principal Mexican cities, and now headed 
for San Ant<mi<i, whi're, according to promissory ad- 
vertisement, she would exhibit h<*r ‘^Marv<^ll<ius I)o- 
rninion and Fearh^ss C'ontrol over Deadly ami Venomous 
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Serpents, Handling them with Ease as thev Coil and 
Hiss to the Tci-ror of Thousands of Tongiie-tiwl Treiu- 
biers P’ 

One hundred in the shade kept the vieinity somewhat 
depeopled. This quarter of the town was a ragged 
edge; its denizens the bubbling froth of five nations; its 
architecture tent, jacal, and ’dobe; its distractions the 
hurdy-gurdy and the informal contribution to the sud- 
den stranger’s store of experience. Beyond tliis tlis- 
honourable fringe upon the old town’s jowl rose a dense 
mass of trees, surmounting and filling a little hollow. 
Through this bickered a small stream tluat perished 
down the sheer and disconcerting si<le of the great 
canon of the Rio Bravo del Norte. 

In this sordid spot was condemned to remain for cer- 
tain hours the impotent transport of the Qiietm of the 
Serpent Tribe. 

The front door of the car was open. Its forward 
end was curtained off into a small rece|)tion'n>oin. 
Here the admiring and propitiatory reporters wi^re wont 
to sit and transpose the music of Senorita Alvarita’s 
talk into tlie more florid key of the ])ress. A picture^ of 
Abraham la'ncoln hung against a wall; <mc of a cluster 
of school-girls grouT)ed upon stone steps was in anotlier 
place; a third was Easter lilies in a blood n*d A 

neat carpet was under foot, A pUc'lHO', swi^ating cold 
drops, and a glass stood upon a fragile stand. In a wil- 
low rocker, reading a newspaper, sat Advarlta. 

Spanish, you would say; Andalnsian, or, sfill, 

Basque: that compound, like a dianioricl, of diirknt^ss 
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and fire. Hair, the shade of ptirple viw/ed at 

midnight. Eves, long, duskv, ami dbquietiug wiili tlieir 
untroubled ciirectncsH of gaze. Face, haugtd v iuui bold, 
touched witli a pretty insoltuice Uuit gave il; life. To 
hasten con vi* lien oi tier cliarm, but glance at the siadis 
of iiandbill ; in iic' corner, green, and ye!lt>w, and while. 
Upon i!uzc ' ;ni an inc<?iiiTH‘!t nt preseiituu'iif of ilie 
heiHiri!' ’ i : ' : r^Uv-^ional garb and pose. I rri-s Is Ul^h*, 

in bln i ' ne ! \ .*lb>w ribbons, she faces you; a blue 
racer ' : ’ n* d e«cb hare arm ; eoiiisi twice aiHint 

her wai . ^ v.a^ al>oui luu' neck. Ins horrid liead close 

to her., \ - a pt .c.ivc* fvuku, the great elevc'iadoot Asian 

pylhon. 

A Iccel aside the curtain that I'sarnUoni-d the 

car, anal a. re-ldk* egi‘d, buled woninn iiulding a kiiif® 
and V. liejf pf- led ptdalo lookisi in nml scad: 

‘"Aivirv, are y{ju rigid buHV?'*' 

^•rni nnitliiig Iht* iHnue pnp/n% iiin* VVlntl tio ym\ 
think! tijat p?de, tow h<ai<l«*fl Matilda Prici* gtd the most 
%a?tes in the for the pif^lth^rt girl in Ciallipo 

lecsr 

‘’’Sliuli! Sle* wcniidn’f «if dcjne il if fJou\i !>een hoine, 
Alviry. Lord knows, I hope wed! Ik* there* before fairs 
over. Fiu fired g;dlopird round the worltl plnvhd we are 
dagoes, and giviir snakt* shoivs. Hut that aiidi wdi*it I 
wanfed to say. I'hnt there Ijiggest anakt*\s goiee again. 
Fve huikecl all over the ear and can't find liirri. lie nnist 
have Ihsui gone an hour, I retnenilH-r hcsirin' Boinetiikd 
rnsilin' ah)ng the floor, but 1 thfuurlit it was youd” 

blame that old rascal P' exclaimed the (^hmaw 
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throwing down her paper. is tlie third time 

he’s got away. George never mill fasten down the lid 
to his box properly. I do believe he"s afraid of Kuku. 
Now I’ve got to go hunt him.” 

‘‘Better hurry; somehodj' might hurt Lim.” 

The Queen's teeth showed in a gi<':nu;tg. eonhnup'^ 
tuous smile. “No danger. Whtm ilu*y st- Kuku out- 
side they simply scoot away aiul fniy hnutiiiit s. '^rhere’s 
a crick over her ween here and the river. 'Fhat old 
scamp’d swap his skin any lime for a <!riuk cd run- 
ning water. I guess ril find him there, nii righl.'’ 

A few minutes later Alvarita stepped upon tlie for- 
ward platform, rea<iy for her qut‘,st. Ift^ Inindsoine 
black skirt was shaped to the most reeent proelama- 
tion of faslron. I h r '-nidless siorl wnuJ ^rkulduned the 
eye In that ilesert of sunshine, a swelling <a?o! and 

fresh. A man's split si nni !iai sa t firml v upon her etuled, 
abimdanl: hnlr. liuieaili her seriuie, r4)untl, impink-nl: 
Chinaman's 'our in ham! tifwas jaunuly krintlodahout 
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fret. I'll trot alon^ back soon as 1 ihu! that riui- 
away scainu." 

The tiust lay thick upon the hare giauiiu! iit-ar the 
tracks. Aivarita's eye soo!i thseovert'tl (iu' si-rfahci frail 
of the escaped pyihoii. It lecl across the drpol j^rauiuis 
a!ui away ciowa a saialler sfrina in che tlireeiiori iiie 
illtle canon, as preiiicied by lier. A aiu! int’k 

of excitement in the mh^hhourlieed micournj^d the hope 
thal, as yei^ the inhabitants w<nv uiiavuiri* iiint st) for- 
midable a i^uest traversecl their hiehwavs. h’he heat 
had drivtai them indoors, whema* outdriffed < c<-as!iinal 
shrill laughs, or ilie di‘pressirn;’ whiiie of a nisllrialed 
coiicertitla. In the shade a hav Jlexiean ehil ’is iu like 
vivified stolid ideals in clay, stared from tlu ir pli v, A'-mm- 
struck and sileiit, as Alvarita came and went. I l(*re and 
there a woman pei*ped from a door and sIchxI dumb, re- 
<huH*il to silence by the aspeet of Iht^ while silk parasol. 

A luauhaal yards ami tlu‘ limits of tla^ iu\Kti were 
passed, scatliTed chaparral suc?-etHiini(, and then a noble 
grov<s overflowing*.^ tlie bijou canon, ''rhrou^h this a 
small bright stream meanderiai. Ikark likc^ It was, vAlli 
a kind of cockney ruralness further Imho'scHl by the 
waiste paj)ers and rifkal tins of picknickers. I'p this 
stream, and down it, among its pseudo sylvan glades and 
depressions, wanderetl the brigld and unruirketl Aluarifin 
()nc<* she saw (*vl{lence of the n*creant reptih»‘s progress 
in bis distinctive* trail across a spnaul of fine sand in the 
arroyo. Idie living water was boumi to lure lum ; he 
could not he f?ir away. 

So sure was she of bis immediate proximity that she 
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Alvariha ruuoved her hat, and iiruloin?^ iiiv eppre^i- 
sive convoliitions of her hair, began to .slunlj arrange 
it in two long, dusky plait^, 

From the obscure depths of a thick chaup of t^ver- 
green slirubs five feet away, two sinall ]< v.t l hri,f;hl 
eyes were steadfastly regarding her. ('oiled tiu*re lay 
Kuku, the groat python; Kukn, tlu* ih:i.<;ailIcvaU he 
of the plated niu:^zle, the grooved lips, flu* eleven foot 
stretch of elegantly and brilliantly mofthHl skin. The 
great pytlion was viewing his misiresH without a souncl 
or motion to disclose his presence. Perhaps ilw spltaulid 
truant forefelt his capture, but, screeu<*d by foliage, 
thought to prolong the delight of his escap id(\ What; 
pleasure it was, after tlie hot and dusty car% In lie thus, 
smelling the running water, and f<M*ling tht‘ agreeable 
roughness of the earth and stone.s against his body! 
Soon, very soon the Queen wouhl find him, and lie, powcu*- 
less as a worm in her audacious hands, would be ref iirntal 
to the dark cliest in the narrow hoiis<* that ran on wdieels. 

Alvarita rnvtrd a sudden cnmchiiig of the gravel be- 
low her. Turning her head she satv a big, swart liy 
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MexicaB, with a ciaring and wil cimlmi- 

plating her wiih an nniiiious^ mdl eye. 

^‘■Wliat di\ you want?'"’ she asLed as sluirply as five 
luiirpias lure lips would uenuif, cuulinmu^ to 

plait her hair, aiai looking iaiu esver \\ith placid con- 
tempt. The olexicau cunt inued to ga^e al her, and 
showed his tci ili in a white, jagged smile, 
no hurt y ytni, Hent>ritad' he saitL 

“'You i)et y<ea woiftd' answered the Queen, shaking 
back one hnisued, unassive phut, don't yuu think 

youM better iHue our''* 

‘‘'Nut hur! y you — no. Bui mnybeso hike one hem 
- -onv m ke. s, y<ju call hiind^ 

The man .stuiled again, ami s(d his bust asceTid the 
slope. Alvarha leumn! swiftly anc! picked up a stone 
tile si/.e of eoeo;uuil. 

^‘■Vaiiioihse, <[ulckd’ slie orderi’d pen'm|..)l o .'ily, ^*yon 
coonf" 

The red of insult hurned throngli the yie>denirs <lark 
skin. 

he shot I#tdw<»en lus faiigs. 
am ncit neg r r<j I Dlablu honlta, tor ilia! you shall 
pay me.'' 

He iiuult* two epuek upward sb-ps this time, but the 
sioru*y hurled fjy no wc’uk arm, struck him Hcuarc in thc^ 
ehesi. i fc si aggiTi-d hack i<> the foot way, suerved half 
lirouiid, aiiil iiwl another sight that dnui* id) Ihoiighls 
of the girl from his head. Hhe lurntHl ht r eyes !c> H«*e 
what had divtudec! his interest. A man wiUi rc*d brown, 
eurling hair and a meiaucholv? suaburneih .iitiooth 
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shaven face was coming up the j>ath, twenty yarcLs 
away. Around the AIexiea!i\s waist was buckled a pis- 
tol belt with two empty holsters. lie had laid aside his 
sixes — possibly in the jaeal of the fair Pancha - - aiul 
had forgotten them when the passing of tlie fairer Al- 
varita had enticed lum to her trail. His iiaiuis now Iliwv 
instinctively to the holsters, but finding the weapons 
gone, he spread his fingers outward with the elooiumt, 
abjuring, deprecating Latin gesture, ami sto{)tl like a 
rock. Seeing his plight, the newcomer unhuekle<I his 
own belt containing two revolvers, thnw it upon the 
ground, and continued to advance. 

‘‘Splendid 1'’ murmured Alvarita, with Hashing 4*yes. 

As Bob Buckley, according to the ma<l code of 
bravery that his sensitive conscience iitjposec! upcm his 
cowardly nerves, abandoned his guns ami c losed in upon 
his enemy, the old, inevitable nausea (jf aliji^d fear 
wrung him. His breath wlnsiled tlirough his eonst rictcfl 
air passages. His feet seeined likc‘ lumps of Itauk His 
month was dry as dust. His heart, etaigrshul with 
blood, hurt his ribs as it thumpcai against them. The 
hot June day turned to moist Novemher. And still ht^ 
advanced, spurred by a mandatory pride that strained 
its uttermost against his weakling f!es.h. 

The disfanccf between the two men shiwlv lessmiefL 
The Mexican stood, immovable, waiting. When scarce 
five yards separated them a little sljower of loosened 
gravel rattled down from above to tie- rs'or r’; feot. 
He glanced upward with instinctive cautiem. A pair of 
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dark cjes, brilliantly soft, and fieri! y tender, encovuiten'd 
and held his own. The !uost fearful luairt ami the bold- 
est one in all the iiio Bravo country exchanged a silent 
and inscrutalile conununicatian. Alvarita, still Heale<l 
within her vine, leaned forward above the breast-high 
chaparral. One hand was laid across Iu‘r hosoni. One 
great dark braid curved forw ard over hi‘r HiuniUler, I ler 
lips w'cre parietl; her face was lit with what seemed but 
wonder » — great aiul absolute womler. H<‘r eyes lingered 
upon Buckley’s. Lt-l no one ask or presume to tell 
through what subtle uiedium theuniracle was performed. 
As by a liglifniug flash two clouds will accomplish coim^ 
terpoise am! compensation of electric surcharge, so on 
that eyeglsnct' the man received his complement of man- 
hood, and tln^ maid concetliHl w hat enrit'hed her womanly 
grace !>y its loss. 

The Mexican, suddenly stirring, ventilated his at- 
iitvule of apathetic waiting l>y conjiiring swiftly from 
his bootleg a hmg kuift*. Bu<*khy' vnst asi<ie Ins hat, 
and laughed onct* ahnul, like a happy schind hoy at a 
frolic, ''riien, empt y ha titled, he sprang nuniily, ami 
Garcia met him without <1? fault. 

Ho soon v/as the taigagemeni emied that disappoint" 
nient imposi’tl uptui the ranger's warlike eejitasy. In- 
stead of dealing the trailitional downward stroke, the 
Mexican lungtxl straight witli his knife. BiU’kley took 
tiie pi'ecarious chance, ami caught !us wrist, fair ami 
firm. Then he <ielivered tliegcHid Haxon knock out hlo%v 
« always so pathetically disastrous to Uh^ fist less Latin 
races — -and Garcia was down and out, with his heawl 
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un^Jer a clump of prickly pears. The ranger lotted up 
again to the Queen of the Serpents. 

Alvarita scrambled down to the path. 

mighty glad I happened along when I did,” 
said the ranger, 

— he frightened me so P* cooed Alvarita. 

They did not hear tlie long, low hiss of the python 
under the shrubs. Wiliest of the beasts, no doubt he 
was expressing the humiliation he felt at having so 
long dwelt in subjection to this trembling and colour- 
ing mistress of his whom he had deemed so strong and 
potent and fearsome. 

Then came galloping to the spot the civic authorities ; 
and to them the ranger awarded the prostrate disturber 
of the peace, whom they bore away limply across the 
saddle of one of their mounts. But Buckley and Al- 
varita lingered. 

Slowly, slowly they walked. The ranger regained 
his belt of weapons. With a fine timidity she begged 
the indulgence of fingermg the great .04i5’s, with little 
^^hs” and ^^Ahs” of new-born, delicious shyness- 

The canonciio was growing dusky. Beyond its 
terminus in the river bluff they (X>uld see the outer world 
yet suffused with the waniug glory of sunset. 

A scream — a piercing scream of fright from Alva- 
rita. Back she cowered, and the ready, protecting arm 
of Buckley formed her refuge. What terror so dire 
as to thus beset the close of the reign of the never-be- 
foie-daunted Queen? 
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Across the path there crawled a caterpillar — a 
htorrid, fuzzy^ two-inch caterpillar ! Triiij^ Kuku, thou 
Wert avenged. Thus abdicated the Queen of the Ser- 
J>ent Tribe — viva la reinal 
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THE HIGHER ABDICATION 

Curly the tramp sidled toward the free-hnich coun- 
ter. lie caught a fleet iag glance from the bartemler\s 
eje, and stood still, trying to look like a business man 
who had just dined at the Menger ami was waiting for 
a friend uho had promised to pick him up in his motor 
car, Curly\s histrionic powers were e(|ual to the imper- 
sonation ; but his make-up was wanting. 

The barlender rounded the bar in a casual way, look- 
ing up at tlio ceiling as though he was pondering some 
intricate problem of kalsomining, ami then fell ti|>on 
Curly so suddenly that the roadster had no excuses ready. 
Irresistibly, hut so composedly that it seianed almost 
absontmindednoss on his part, i!u* div|H*nser of drinks 
pushed Curly to the swinging doors ami kit'kial hitn out, 
witli a nonchalance that almost amounted to sadness. 
Tluit wx'is the way of the Southwest. 

Curly arose from tlie gutter leisurely. He f^lt no 
anger or resentment towani his ejeclor, Fiftc^mi years 
of tramphood spent out of the twenty two of 

his life had liardened the fibres of In's spirit. ^Phe slings 
and arrowxs of outrageous fortune fell blunted from ilw 
buckler of his armoured pride. With especial rc*signa- 

132 
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tion did lie suflVr etnitiuiiely aiui injury al i!ie haiuin of 
bartetuiers. IS aturalhs tliey wi re hln eneuiies ; ami uii“ 
iiaturali\^ they were of Ian his iriemls. lit* hatl lu lake 
his chances wiiii them. Ilui he had not vel ieanied io 
esiiniale ilu'se t*uoh ian^uicU Soul invesleru kuigids of 
the bungs! arier, wlio luui Ihe manners <if an i'hirl of 
Jhiwiuekel, caul wlm, when they (lisa nproved ui vuur 
presence, moved ycni with ihc‘ silence aiuI tiespalch of a 
cliess autoniuUui auNam lng a pawn. 

(airly sluml for a few laoim^iifs in lire narrow, mes- 
quite-pavt'd ^ San Antonio jm/zled and disturlHal 
him. ThnM* <lav,s !u* had In-en a non paying guest of 
the iown, luiving diagoped tiff (ram a hci\ car of 

an L ^ (h N. fridghf, because < t reasm* d ohnnv imil fohl 
him in i)es Mo!m*s that Iht* Alamo ( ’iiy w;is nianiia fallen-, 
galfuu'cd, eoido il, am! SiU'vetl free with t*re:un c.ml sugar. 
Curly had found du‘ tip partly a gisod oin*. d’iiore was 
hospitality in jeiudy of a eareless, liberag car sort, 

Bui tlu‘ town iNf-lf was a weight upon his picils after 
his (*\periema with ila* rushing, oindne-.^ Ido*, sy>dema«' 
tistal <’i!l<‘S of Iho Ntirlh and Masf. Ilen^ in’ uns often 
flung a tloiicr, htif ino frisjueidly a gcuHl nnturecl kick 
would follow if. Oiic*e a Imml uf liilarioiis cowlmys had 
roped liim <m Military Plaza and dragg^-d him aeross 
ihe black soil unii! no n*spectah!e rag htig \uHild liH\e 
stood sponstir ftjr !ns <‘lathes. '^Phe wlnduig. ticuiljUfig 
streets, leading nowhere, hewildenal hinn Ami then 
there was a liMle rivt*r, erookial as a pot liook, that 
erawhal tlircsutrli tht^ midtlle of the town, crossed by a 
hundred lillh^ bridges so nearly* alike that tlayv got on 
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Curlj’'’s nerves. And the last bartender v.ore a number 
nine shoo. 

The saloon stood on a corner. The h.nir was eight 
o’clock. Ilomefarers and outguers josi !: c l^irly on the 
narrow stone sidewalk. Between the h: i!.'' gs to his 
left he looked down a cleft that procla’hUHi itself an- 
otlier thoroughfare. The allev was dark t ' o-i I for ont^ 
patch of light. Where there was light llu-rv wvw sure 
to be human beings. Where there were hunmn hfiugs 
after nightfall in San Antonio tiiere niigh! hr- food, and 
there was sure to he drink. So Curlj laeahti for f!ie 
light. 

The illumination came from S<*hweg\*!’s (hife. thi 
the sidewalk in front of it Curly p!e!a*d up an old 
envelope. It might have contained a che<‘k for a nuUitm, 
It was empty; but the wanderer read t!r' ntltlress, 

Otto Sehwegel,” and the name of the f.u. ;.i and Stnft*. 
The postmark was Detroit. 

Curly entered the saloon. And now in Iho light it 
could be perceived that he bon* thi* si nsp of manv 
years of vagabondage. He had mnw of iht* lidiness 
of the calcuiating and shrewd professitmal unuiip. His 
wardrobe rt‘j)rescni:i‘d the cast-ofF spt r's- .i ; cjf half a 
dozen f<as]iion,s and <*rHs. Two laecorii's li:!{| combnu^d 
their eiiorrs in providing shot's for his ?«• t. As you 
gazed at him there passetl through your liihu! vague im- 
pressions of nmmmit's, wax figurt's. Russbui vxUvs,, and 
men lost on desert islantH. Ills face' was vuvrrvd al- 
most to his eyes with a curly brown bnnrd lhat Ih* kepi: 
trimmed short with a pocket-knift*, and tfini had ftjr 
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iiishcd luu\ his nom th' route, Ih^^hh^l^lue eyc‘S, lii!l 
of sulh'iuu'H. cuiniing, ijiipiuu'iu'C, nnJ hi-aning, 

witnoss^’J ih.- -ircss Ihut iuul la-eu hiiti upoii las stnil. 

The sale, a ^\us siunlh and in its atiaasphi’re the 
odours of uash aiul <lriuk slru^^Ufil lar the n.>.ee2ideni‘;, . 
The pig a:id ’ ae eahhage wresUeii with hydrogen and 
oxygen. !h >unu Hie Imr Sehnege! laiKUired wiih an as- 
sistant ulio-i* e pidermal pores showed no signs of being 
ohstnieuil Hot u ienerwursi: and sauerkraut wvvo l>e- 
ing served in nurt*hasers of beer. Curlv shufIfiHl to the 
end of tlu' h n tx ecrughed hollowlyu aiid told Hehwegel that 
he was a Ih Iroit eahinet inaker out of a join 

It foHuwrd ns the nigld the day Hiat lu* got his 
schooner and luneln 

^^Was you ne;|uainte{l nuiyhe mit Ileinrieh Blrauss 
in Detroit asked B^dnugeh 

''T)ul I know llelnrieh Strauss?'" renenUd ("urU% 
affect ioiiaftdy. say, TIo, I wish I had a tJoliar 

for every gnnu‘ of pinoelc* me and Heine has piayial on 
Su nday a f t i * n loo ! is e " 

More liei r and a second plate of sfisuiung food was 
set before fh- ffiplomal. And tiieii Hurly, knowing to 
a ihud-drnchiu how far a game wuidd gin shuffkal 

out into riie unjHaanisiug si reed. 

And now !u* began to p^-reeive th<* inconve nh rices of 
this stony Houfhern town. There was iioih* of the out” 
door gaiety and brilliancy ami music that provide! dis- 
traction even to Hie poorest in tlie cities Ihi^ North. 
Here, even so early, the gloomy, roek wallecl hmist^s were 
eJosed and barred against the murky cianijun ss of the 
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niglit. The streets were mere fissures througli which 
flowed grey wreudis of river misL As he \\alked he 
heard laughter and the chink of coiii and chips behind 
darkened windowsj and music coming fr<nu every chink 
of wood and stone. But the diversions w< re selfish ; t!ie 
day of popular pastimes luui not yet come to Sail 
Antonio. 

But at length Curly, :is he stravmd, turned the sharp 
angle of another lost street and came upiui a rollicking 
band of stockmen from t!ie outlying rmu hes (‘el? hnHing 
in the open in front of an ancient w<u>den Imiel. One 
great roisterer from the sheep country who iuul just 
instigated a movement toward the bnr, swept (hiriy in 
like a stray goat with the rest of his flock. The princes 
of kine and wool hailed him as a n<‘\v rocdogicnl dis- 
covery, and unroarlously stro%*e to preservi* !um in the 
diluted alcohol of their compliments an<! n'ganls. 

An hour afterward Curly staggcn<I froiii flu* hotel 
barroom dismissed by his fickle fruauls, whose inten'st in 
him had subsided as quickly as it liad risi-m Full ^ ^ 
stoked with* alcoholic fuel and cargoed with food, tlu* 
only question remaining to disturb lum was that of 
shelter and bed. 

A drizzling, cold Texas rain had bi*gtm to fall » - 
an endless, lazy, yninrermittent dowiifail that lowered 
the spirits of men and raised a reluctant siisom from the 
warm stones of the streets and houses. Tims conit's tlie 
^‘norther” dousing gcmtle spring and ainhdde autumn 
with the enilling salutes and adieux of coming and de- 
parting winter. 
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Curlj follo\uHl his nose down tlie hrst tortuous street 
into whieii lus irrrsponsihle feet couclueted hiiiu At 
the lower eiul uf it, on the bank of the serpenfine stream, 
he pereeiveii an upt-n i^Hte in a cemented rock wall. In- 
side he saw catnp llres nrul a row of Ion wooden sheds 
built a^aliisl tiiree suit‘s of tlu‘ eneiosiug walk He en- 
tered tlu* en. lu^ure. luuier iht* sluals nuiav horses were 
ehampin^ a Hum- nals and corn. Mar.v waj^ons and 
backboards alitni! with flaar teniuh' harness thrown 

carelessly open 'lu* rduafts and ch»uri!r| re(*s. <*uriy rtwog- 
nised the pla. e a * /i vva*^on yard, sueh as is provided by 
merchants fur fla ir <mt cif ftmn friemls and custonu‘rs. 
No one was !e d^ld. No <!<»!!!!! Ihu drhi’r. of fhose 
wagons weru - ahttui ihu town '’Nfsan:; llu' ele- 
phant atni h ■ rh-y the owld' in Ua ir lias^* to ijecouie 

patrorts (O* ’ = di.y -n of ndrih aiul 

cheer the =1 a nn.'s *t> depart mud have lefi the ipaait 

Waioden y-yr .uinyuu^ <oa*n. 

(hirly he ^ ;^d o d.|. <»; ;,jj anacnuda and 
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warmtli and softness and protection against the cold hu- 
midity of the night. After several unlucky efforts, at 
last he conquered gravity kSo far as to ciinih over a 
wheel and pitch forw^ird upon the best and wannest bed 
he had fallen upon in many a day. Then he became 
instinctively a burr:nvi!ig aiiinml, and dug his way like 
a prairie-dog down among the sacks mui blankets, hid- 
ing himself from the cold air as snug and safe as a l>ear 
in his den. For three nights sleep had %nsited Curl^^ 
only in broken and sinvering closes. So now, whvn 
Morpheus condescended to pay lum a cidl. Curly got 
such a strangle hold on the my 1 hohupcc^l old gentleman 
that it was a wonder that anyone^ else ia thc‘ whole 
world got a wink of sleep that night. 

Six cowpunciM'rs of the ('ibolc? Hanch were waitiiig 
around the door of the ranch score, lludr ponies 
croppcnl grass near by, tied in the fashiotw- - 

which is not, tied at ail. Tlu^ir hrulh' rihrs had been 
dropped to the earth, winch is a nuu*<‘ efreelual way 
of securing them (such is the power of habit and 
imaginalion) than you eould devise ouf nl a half-inch 
rope ami a liv<‘-ouk tree*. 

These gmu'dians of the cow Ioung?ai about, each 
with a brown cigarette ])apcr in his hand, and gently 
but xmceasingly cursc'd Sam Hevcil, the Htorekt*eper. 
Sam stood in the door, snntjpiiig flu* nsi elaHtic bands 
on h»s puik maclras shirtslf*{*v<*s anc! hajking down af* 
fectionately at the only pair of tan shcHS within a fort 
mile radius. His ofience had been seriou.% an<I he was 
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divided between ituuible npalo^y and adniiraliert for the 
beauty of his rainieiiL lie hiui allowed tht* raaeh sioek 
of ‘■^sRiokuig"’ to iMwme exhiiustec!. 

^*'1 sure there was another case t>f It nsider 

the counter, huysO’ he e\plaine(l. ‘"Bui il hapiK'iied 
to Ik» catt erd^’es/' 

*‘Yoirvt^ sure ^oi a case of hupjneieilieu said 
Pok}* Bodmers, fence rider of the Lariat) Verde ptitn ro, 
^‘SoniehtHiy ou*^h! to hapfx'n to ^ivt‘ yuii a knock on the 
hea<l with the butt eful of a cjuirt, Tve rode in nine 
miles f(>r some tu!)acet> ; and it <lofrt appe/ir naiunij ami 
seemly that you <night to h<' idlowtsl U? livc’d’ 

‘‘The Isjys WHS siiiiddid <*ut plu/^ and drita! iiH*s- 
<jiuh’ U*<*ives inixtal ivlten I U^ft,"'’ st^d^ed iMusiari/.;’ *^ray!or, 
horse ur.'Uipk r of the 'rhret^ Kim emnp. ‘‘'riu'yd! he 
lookin’ Car me Jrick by nine, ’’rhevdl uia 

witli tlii’ir fKipers ready to r<3!f a whJir of tie* r * il tluiU^ 
befena* bedtime. Ami I’v4^ s^o! to tt il 'em iieif Ki’s |iink 
^ye<I, sheen he.uled, sitUtliUr shirt e e i *»'d st»n of 

a ealico broiielio, Ha!ii Kevc jl, hnsn'l ^*fot m> fe;hacco on 
liaml." 

(da/^orio Kalcaju, ali'elcan vaqiu ro aial heid. thmwe^r 
of the rope cm the C’lhtdo, jiushetl his iesi.vy, Silver- 
i^inhroidtTeil straw somhn i*o haek up<m his Ihic-kei of jet 
fihick curls, and sera|HHl the iKdltmis of Ids poektdH for 
a few ennnhs of Uit* previous weed. 

‘‘Ah, Don Hanmeid' he said, reproaefifuify , fail \v!th 
liis lotich of (aisiiliaii manners, ^Vseuse me, Di h* v nay 
dthe jackrablH’C’f, and tithe sheep havt‘ <lUic mcist: hadJe 
* - how yon call dUiein — brain-es? AJ^ ^hwr be- 
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lieve dthat, Don Samuel — oscuse me. Ah cl think peo- 
ple w’at don^ keep esmokiii’ tobacco, dthey — hot you 
weel escuse me, Don Samuel.'” 

‘‘^Now, what’s the use of chewiif the rag, 
said the untroubled Sam, stoofung ovc-r to rub the 
toes of his shoes with a red and yellow luindkerchief. 
‘^Ranse took the order for some more smokin’ to San 
Antonc with him Tuesday. Pancho rode Hanse’s hoss 
back yesterday; and Ranse is goin’ to drive iiie vvag<>n 
back himself. There wa’n’t much of a U)ad — just some 
woolsacks and blankets and nails and ciuuuai peaches 
and a few things we was out of. I look bor Uanse to roll 
in to-day sure. He’s an early starter and a liell to split 
driver, and he ought to be here not far fro!ii sumlown.” 

‘AVhat plugs Is he drivin’?” asked Mustang 'Taylor, 
with a smack of hope in his tones. 

^‘The biiekboard greys,’’ said Ham, 

^T’ll w'ait a spell, then,” said the urangh'r. ^‘Them 
plugs eat up a trail like a roa<! runner swallowin’ a 
whip snake. And you may bust me oi)cai a can of gre<m- 
gage plums, Sum, while I’m wailin’ for somethin’ bet- 
ter.” 

^^Open me some yellow clings,’' ordered Poky Rodgers. 
“Pll wait, too.’’ 

The tobaecoless punchers arranged thf‘mse!v<\s com- 
fortably on nw steps oi the sion*. insifk* Sam i-hopped 
open with a hatc'hef tin* tops of tlie cans of fruit. 

The stor(‘, a big, white wooden building like n barn, 
stood fifty yards from Uie ram*!- Imusp. Bevon<! It were 
the horse corrals; an<l still farther the wtad sheds ami 
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the brush-topped sliearing pens — for the Rancho 
Cibolo raised both cattle and sheep. Behind the elore. 
at a little distance, were the grass-thatched jacalt> of 
the Mexicans who bestowed their allegiance upon the 
Cibolo. 

The ranch-house was composed of four large roonis^ 
with plastered adobe walls, and a two-room wooden ell. 
A twenty-feet-wide ^%allery” circumvented the struc- 
ture. It was set in a grove of immense live-oaks and 
water-elms near a lake — a long, not very wide, and tre- 
mendously deep lake in which at nightfall, great gars 
leaped to the surface and plunged with the noise of hip- 
popotamuses frolicking at their bath. From the trees 
hung garlands and massive pendants of the melancholy 
grey moss of the South. Indeed, the Cibolo ranch- 
house seemed more of the South than of the West. It 
looked as if old ^^Kiowa” Truesdell might have brought 
it with him from the lowlands of Mississippi when he 
came to Texas with his rifle in the hollow of his arm 
in ’55. 

But, though he did not bring the family mansion,, 
Truesdell did bring something in the way of a family 
inheritance that was more lasting than brick or stone„ 
He brought one end of the Truesdell-Curtis family' 
feud. And when a Curtis bought the Rancho de los 
Olmos, sixteen miles from the Cibolo, there were lively 
times on the pear flats and in the chaparral thickets ofF 
the Southwest. In those days Truesdell cleaned the 
brush of many a wolf and tiger cat and Mexican lion ; 
and one or two Curtises fell heirs to notches on his rifle 
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stc^L Also he buried a brother wiHi a Curtins bullet in 
him Oil the bank of the lake at Cibulo. Am! then tlie 
Kiowa Inilians made their Iasi raid upon the ranches 
betweeii the Frio uiul the Rio (Jraiule, and Truesdell at 
the head of his rangers rid the oarih of flicm to the 
last brave, earning ids sobrupun, Inen came prosper- 
ity in tiic form of waxing benis and brcsadiming lands. 
And then old age and bitterness, when lu* saf, with his 
great inane of hair as %vldte as the Spaidsli d.;p;gv*r blos- 
soms and Ids tierce, pale-b!ue eves, on thc‘ shatlisl gallery 
at Cibolo, growling like the pumas ihal he had slain. 
He gna|jped his fingers at old age; the biFar taste to 
life did not conic from that. The cup lliat sfiu'k at his 
lips was that his only son Ransom wanted to marry a 
Curtisj the last youthful survivor of the oUicr eml of tlic 
feucL 

For a while the only sounds to be heard at tlie st<uv* 
were the rattling of the tin spoons and the gurgling in 
take of tile juicy fruits by Uie cowpunchers, tht* stamj#- 
ing of the grazing ponies, and the singing of n <Icdtd’uI 
song by Sum as he contentediy bruslud hie stifF aubarn 
hair for the twentieth time that day before a crinkly 
mirror. 

From hiC door of the store could be st en the irrt g- 
ular, sierping stretch of prairie to the south, with It.» 
reaches of iight-green, billowy mesqulli^ llafH in ti.. 
lower places, and its rises crowaied with m-ariy black 
masses of short chaparral. Through the mcstpdte flat 
wound Hie ranch road that, five miles away, ilowcd into 
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the old governiiU'iu: trai! to San Antonio, was 

HO low ti:al the gentuvif olevni.kni cast its ,-.i:i€iow 

miles nuo thv gmai gold ^en of sunshine. 

Thar evening ears wi^re uiuckt r Uinn eves. 

Tlic Mexicnu held up a iawnv thigt-r to sllil Ihv arrap- 
ing of tin against tin, 

^^Oiic waggeend^ snui he, '‘'cross dlhe Arravc? norido. 
Ah hear ciihe whiH*!, \h*rrt‘i^ rockee place-, ill Lie i ioiuio.^' 
^-Yoidve got gocHi ears, Clregoriod' said alustaug 
Tnvior. ‘T never heard noihav hut the song bird in 
the hush and the ;eephyr skallyhoolhd aenass lla peace- 
ful delh'^ 

In ten ininuti^s Taylor remarketl: *’^1 st-e i L- <Iu^i at 


a wagon ridid 

right alniVe 

the fur i*nd of fie- 1; 

, >.1 

‘''You havt‘ 
smiling. 

VtuTt-e gtnal 

<’yes, St nor/'* ssa=; ^ 

I regt »rio^ 

Two inilr.:; 

awa.y they 

saw a fain! clciud 

diauning 

the gns n ripa 

lies of Uu' m 

•-■ juilos. Ill f y 

nuutiles 

they heard lltt 

- claller the hora-id hoofs: in 

dee miu- 

utes moiH* lla* 

{^rvy j>iu/;.s 

<lashecl out of Ihe 

i flickc'U 


whicktu'iiig for oats ancl drawing th<‘ light hehiiitl 

tlKau liKe a toy. 

From 1 !h‘ Javah cauiv a ery <d: *‘ia r^o/ El 
Amor" Four alexienn youths ra.eMl {<? arnane-as the 
greys. The <a?wpuni’le'r . gav<* a yell of gr- dag and 
delight. 

llanse Truesdelh driving, threw the r.-iaa lo IIh* 
ground and laughetl. 

luuler the wagon she<*t., boysd'^ Ua said. "T 
know what yauVe waiting for. If Bam lets il roii on# 
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again we’ll use them yellow shoes of his for a target. 
There’s two cases. Pull ’em out and light up. I know 
you all want a smoke.” 

After striking dry country Kanse had removed the 
wagon sheet from the bows and thrown it over the goods 
in the wagon. Six pair of hasty hands dragged it off 
and grabbled beneath the sacks and blankets for the 
cases of tobacco. 

Long Collins, tobacco messenger from the San Gab- 
riel outfit, who rode with the longest stirrups west of 
the Mississippi, delved with an arm like the tongue of 
a wagon. He caught something harder than a blanket 
and pulled out a fearful thing — a shapeless, muddy 
bunch of leather tied together with wire and twine. 
From its ragged end, like the head and claws of a dis- 
turbed turtle, protruded human toes. 

^^Who-ee 1” j^elled Long Collins. ^^Ranse, are you 
a-packin’ around of coipuses.^ Here’s a — howlin’ 
grasshoppers 1” 

Up from his long slumber popped Curly', like some 
vile worm from its burrow. He clawed his way out 
and sat blinking like a disreputable, drunken owl. His 
face was as bluish-red and puffed and seamed and cross- 
lined as the cheapest round steak of the butcher. His 
eyes were swollen slits ; his nose a pickled beet ; his hair 
would have made the wildest thatch of a Jack-in-the-box 
look like the satin poll of a Cleo de Merode. The rest 
of him was scarecrow done to the life. 

Ranse jumped dov/n from his seat and looked at his 
strange cargo with wide-open eyes. 
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‘‘Here, you niaveriek, wluit are you doing in xny 
wagon? Ilow did you gel in Ihere?"'* 

Tile puiu'iu rs gathertil around in delight. For the 
time they heui forgot ien lobaeco. 

Curly lookrd arteaud him slowly in every direction. 
He snarled like a Seoieii terrier ilirough hi.s ragged 
bean!, 

‘'‘Where is this?'’* lie rasped througli his parched 
throat, **ir.s a danm farm in an old fiehh WhaCd 
3^)11 bring me licre for say? Did I say I wanted to 
come here? What an* yon iieiiks rubheriif at --hey? 
(Fwnii or Til puneh some of yer faces/' 

‘‘Drag him out, Collins,” said Uanse. 

(\irl\’' tcHik a slide nn<! fell the ground rise up and 
collide with his shoulch'r hla<h*s. He got up ami sat 
on the steps of the store shivering fr<nu out rngt'<! nerves, 
hugging his ktus^s am! sneering, 'rayltu* lifted out a 
ease of ami wnaielied oif its top. Six e!garett 4 ‘s 

began to glow, !)ringing peaee and bugivv-iu ss to Ham. 

“HowM you come in my wagon?” n'lasUrd Hanse, 
this time in a vincv that drew a n^ply. 

Curl\' reeoenis<ai tlu* tone. He loui heaiai it usee! by 
fnaglit braktinen ami large pt'rsons in blue cmrrvirig 
eluhs. 

‘‘‘Me?” he growUsL ‘’H)h, was ytni talkin' to me? 
Why, I was on my way to the MengiT, but tuy valet 
had forgot to paek my pajamas. Ho f erawlt^d into 
that wagon in the wagon yard - - m‘e? I never i<dd you 
to bring me out lo this bloomin'* farm st e?’” 

“What is it. Mustang?” asked Poky Ibalgrrs, id- 
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most forgtitting to smoke in liis ecstasy. ‘‘What do it 
live on?‘’ 

‘‘It’s a galiiwampus, Pokjs’’ said iliistang. “It’s 
tlie tiling tiiiit lioilers ‘willi-wullo" up in elliim trees in 
the low grounds of nights. 1 don’t know if it bites.'’ 

“No. it ain’tj Mustang,” volunteered Long ( ollias. 
“Them galli wampuses has fins on their backs, and eight- 
een toes. Tliis liei'e is a hicklesnifter. It lives under 
the ground and eats cherries. Don't stand so close to 
it. It wipes out vilhiges with one stroke of its prehen- 
sile tail,” 

Sam, the cosmopolite, who called bart endears in San 
Antone by their first name, stood in tlie door, lie was 
a better s'^oologist. 

“Well, ain’t that a Willie for your wluskers?” he 
commented. “Whei-e’d you dig up the hobo, Uanse? 
Goin’ to make an auditorium for inbreviates out. of the 
ranch 

“Say,” said Curly, from whose panoplietl breast all 
shafts of wit fell blunted. “Any of you kiddiid guys 
got a drink on you.? Have your fun. Say, I’ve ixam 
hittln’ the stuff till I don’t know straight uj).” 

He turiK^d to llanse. ^^Say, you shanghnital me on 
your d — d old prairie schooner — did I tell you to 
drive me to a farm? I want a drink. I’m goin’ all to 
little pieces. What’s doin’ ?” 

Ranse sa%v that the tramp’s nerves were racking lum. 
He despatched one of the Mexican lioys lo the ranch* 
house for a glass of whisky. Curly gulped it down; 
and into his eyes came a brief, grateful glow — as lui- 
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man us the expression in the eve of a faithful setter 

doo*. 

‘‘Thanhy. hcissa'' he said, cjuieily. 

Volf re iitirty miles from a railroad, and forty miles 
from a saltuaif’ said Hanse. 

(’uriy fell haek weakly against the steps. 

^‘Siiu‘i‘ you are heref' eonliiuied llu* ranchmaii^ 
^^conie nkue^ with me. VVe eaift: turn you out ou the 
prairie. A rahhit ml^ht tear you to piecesf^ 

He conthieUii (kirly to a large shed where the ranch 
veliicles Wi rv» kept. I'liere he spread out n canvas cot 
and hrought hLuiktls. 

“I don’t .suppose you can sleepf'* said Ka.nse, ‘fsince 
jmifve lasn pounding y<mr ear for twenty four hours. 
But you can camp lieia* fill morning, Fll have Pedro 
fetch 3*ou u[) some gru!)f’ 

^^Sleep!'- said C’urly. can s!cH»p a week. Say, 

sport, liave you got a conin nail on yoixF^ 

Fifty miles had Hansom Trut‘sde!l driven that day. 
And yet this is wliui in* di<l. 

Old ‘^Kiowa"' IVuesdi'U sat In his great wicker chair 
reading hy the light of an imnaense oil lamp. Eanse 
laid a bumlie of new.spnpers fresh from tt>wn at his el- 
bow. 

^^Baek, Hanse F’ said lh<‘ oh! man, looking up. 

okl ^Mviowa” continued, ‘‘'I’vf* Innu thinking 
all day about a eertaln matter that w<* have talked ahoui, 
I 'Want you to tell me again, Tve lived for you. Pve 
fought wailve.M aiul Iiulians and worse while’ nii ii tio pferti - 
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tect you. You never had any mother that you can re- 
member. IVe taught you to shoot straight, ride hard, 
and live clean. Later on I’ve worked to pile up dollars 
that’ll be yours. You'il be a rich man, llanse, when my 
chunk goes out. I’ve made you. I've licked you into 
shape like a leopard cat licks its cubs. You don’t be- 
long to yourself — you’ve got to be a Tniesdell first. 
Now, is there to be any more nonsense about this Curtis 
girl.?” 

^‘I’ll tell you once more,” sai<i Kanse, slowly. 

I am a Truesdell and as j’ou are my father, FII never 
marry a Cairtis.” 

^^Good boy,” said old ^^Kiowa.” ^^You’d better go 
get some supper.” 

llanse went to the kitchen at the rear of tjie house, 
Pedro, the llexican cook, sprang up to bring the food 
he was keeping warm in the stove. 

‘'"Just a cup of coffee, Pedro,” he said, and drank 
it standing. And then: 

^^There’s a tramp on a cot in the wagtm siu*d. ''I’ake 
him somelliing to eat. Better makt* it enough for two.” 

Ranse walked out toward the jacaLs, A boy came 
running. 

^"Manuel, can you catch Vatninos, in tlu* HtUe pasture, 
for me?” 

‘Why not, sefior? I saw him near the puerfa but 
two hours past. He bears a drag-rojjt-,’" 

“Get him and saddle him as ciuick us you can.” 

^‘Prontito^ McnorJ''* 

Soon, mounted on Vaminos, llanse leaned in t!u‘ sad- 
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die, presscHl witli liis kntH‘s, and i^allopt'd vashvard pant; 
the store, uhi-ro sal Ham trying Ills guitar in tiie muon- 

light. 

Vaminiis shall liave a vvoiai — Vaniinos the giHui dun 
horse. The alexieans, who have a huiulreti nanuH for 
the eolours of a horse, called him grinjo. He was a 
mouse-cohnim!, slale eoloun^d, flea-hliUa roan dun, if 
you can eoneti\e it. Down his hack from his mane to 
Ids tail wtrii a Hue of black, lie w<)uid live forever; 
and surveytu's have not laid off as many mik*s in the 
world us he eoahl travel in a ilay. 

Kight mdshs (*a.st (u the C'ilKilo ram’h lanise Uanse 
looseneti the pressure of Ids kmn's, and \ aminos .s[o[)p(*d 
under a h!g ra!ama tree. '^^I'he yrlhnv raiaum hhsssoms 
shoW(»red fraerane*' that wtmhi hav(‘ nudum* the rciscs 
of France*. Tie* moon Jimdt* Hie **ar!h a ‘H t’oneave 
howl with a cry sled sky for a li<l. In a glatie iive j.-iek- 
rahldfs leap?**,! am! Tilay<*d tog»’iher like kit‘en>. Fight 
iuih‘S fartlji*!’ e:is! -Jione a faint star that app«*ar‘ed to 
have droppi tl h« low tlie hc?riy:<in. Night lidrvs, who 
often sfeert ii Huar <*oursc hy it, knew it t() he the light in 
tlie Hanelio <lc los Olmos. 

In ten minutes Veaum (dirt is galloped to tlie tree 
on h<’r sorrel piiny I)anci*r, The t wo lisined and <*lasp(’d 
hands heartily. 

*T ought to Iiave ridilen nearer your liomed'* s/iid 
lianse. *Hliit you m*ver will let me.” 

Yenna huighc’ti. Ami in tlu* soft light you cfiultl nve 
her strong white tcc*t!i ami fearless eyt^s. No seiilinien- 
tality tliere, in spite of the moonlight. Hie otiour tii llu* 
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ratamas, and the admirable jSgure of Ranse T 
the lover. But she was there, eight miles from h' 
to meet him. 

^TIow often have I told you, Ranse,’’ she sai 
I am your half-way girl.^ Always half-way.” 

‘'Well?” said Ranse, with a question in liis toi 

“I did,” said Yenna, with almost a sigh, 
him after dinner v/hen I thought he would be in 
humour. Did you ever wake up a lion, Ranse, ^ 
mistaken idea that he would be a kitten ? He aim 
the ranch to pieces. It’s all up. I love my 
Ranse, and I’m afraid — I’m afraid of him, tc 
ordered me to promise that I’d never marry a Tj 
I promised. That’s all. What luck did you ha 

“The same,” said Ranse, slowly. “I proml. 
that his son would never marry a Curtis. S 
I couldn’t go against him. He’s mighty ol 
sorry, Yenna.” 

The girl leaned in her saddle and laid one I 
Ranse’s, on the horn of his saddle. 

“I never thought I’d like you better for gh 
up,” she said ardently, “but I do. I must ric 
now, Ranse. i slipped out of the house and 
Dancer myself. Good-night, neighbour.” 

Good-nignt,” said Ranse. “Ride careiull 
them badger holes.” 

They wr-eeled and rode away in opposite dir 
\eima turned m her saddle and called clearlv: 

“Don’t forget I’m your half-way girl, Ranse.’ 

“Damn all family feuds and inlierited scraps. 
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torn! \ iiuiitnivi‘!y to tlie !)reeW‘ an hi* rtult* hack 

to the Clhu!o, 

Ilaiwe Innivd lus horse* iiifo the siunll pasture and 
went to I;h. o.uu roHun. lie* oficiied ihe* loua*st <1 rawer 
of an o};! hur.au to pa‘i out the pack<*t of !eiu‘rs that 
Yenna liati urnhai him one sumnu-r when slu* had i^otw 
to ^lississipul fur a visit. The drawer sluckn and he 
yanked a.i it ^nvn^vly - as n man will. It enuu* out of 
the hureniu a?ui hrinsed both his sluns ns a elrawer 
will. An nl(L ff>lih*d yellow letter %viilioul aii eovelope 
f(*ll from somewlau'e pn)!)eJ)]y from wSaua* it heal 
lodgt*d in cite af Ihe upper drawers. Kmise Inc^k it to 
tin* lamp anti read it eurionsly. 

Then he IihAv his !mt and w’alkt*d to (me of the Mexi« 
can java!:;, 

‘'‘Tia JuemnA’ he said, ''I would HL* to t,i!k with you 
a whiled^ 

An okh old ^!e?iican woman, white hednd and wtm- 
derfully u'rinkhrd, lajst* from a slot)!, 

^‘‘Hit di>\vnd' said Ilanse, removiiu;^ lus Imi arul tak5n|r 
the one chair in ihe janil. ^"Who am I, ''Fia, Juana 
li<* a.skt*<h Spanish. 

‘‘Don ilansoiiu our ^^ood friend and (’mployer. Why 
ilo you ii.sk?’’ answered tlie (fid woman wtmderiui^Iy. 

“Tia Juana, who am 1.^’- he rep(*at(*d, wiili his siern 
eyes looking into hers. 

A frightened i(H)k emne in the old woman’s face. BIm? 
fumbled with her Ijlaek .shawl. 

^^Who am I, Tui Juana?’’ said llanse once more. 

‘‘Thirty two years I have lived on the Rancho Cabulod’ 
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said Tia Juana. tlioiighi to be buriitl under tlie 
coma moth beyond tiie gai'den before these sliould 

be known. Close the door, Don Ilansiinu and I will 
speak. I see in your face thaf you know/’ 

An hour Kanse spent behind Tia tfuaiu/s closed door. 
As he was on his way back to the house Chirh' cnlied to 
him from tlie wagon sited. 

The tramp sat on his cot. swinging ins fei t and smok- 

ing. 

‘‘Say, sport,- ^ he grutnldcd. ‘‘^Tlus is !u> vea\' to treat 
a man after kidnappiid him. I went up to the store 
and borrowed a razor from that fre^h guy niul had a 
shave. But that ain’t all a man needs. Hey • > card t you 
loosen up for about three hiigers more of find booze? 
I never asked you to bring me to your d ti fnnn,’’ 

“Stand up out here in the ligbtj"’ said Hauscu looking 
at him cIoseh% 

Cur!}^ got up sullenlj” and took a ste]> or two. 

His face, now shaven smooth, S4'em<»d f ra»isformed. 
His luiir !»;id tu'en combed, and it fell laiek from the 
right side of his forehead with a pc-eiiaar wave. The 
moonlight chard al)Iy softened the x'uvage. of drink; and 
his aquiline, well-shaped nose and sm: !!, scfuarc‘ cleft 
chin almost gave distinction to his look . 

Ranse sat on the foot of the cot and Iooke<| at him 
curiously. 

“Where did you come from — liavt* ynu gcd any lunne 
or folks anywlien-r'’ 

“Ale? Why, Tm a dook/’ said C'nrl\% “rm Sir 
Reginald — oh, cheese it. No; I don’t ktunv a,nv thing 
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about iny aucosttirs. Pvo been a tramp ever ^ince 1 
can remenilier, Hay, oh! fiai, are you going to set ’em 
up again tonight or not?” 

^"You iinswer my (|ue.stions and maybe 1 will. How 
did you eimie io be a tramp?” 

^“iMe?” arrsueivd t‘ur!y. '*HVhy, I adoptetl tluit pro- 
fession when i was an infant, ('ase of had to. First 
tiling I can nam-mbeug I belonged to a big, Iay:y hobo 
calleti Betd^tenk Fbarley. He sent nu‘ around to lunises 
to beg. 1 wasn’t hardiy big enough to reac-h the latch 
of a gate.” 

""^Did he iwt*r tell you bow lie got 3*011?” asked 
Ranse. 

‘H)nc(‘ when In* was sober he sai<! !u* bought me for 
an old sig sljootrr and six liits from a liand tU’ drunkim 
Mexiean da’* p hi-arers. Hut what's tlu^ dilk? '^rimt^’s 
all I know ” 

^‘AIl right.” sah! Haiise. *‘‘1 reekon yoifre a maver- 
ick for certain. I'm going to pa! the Hniicho ('iholo 
brarul on you. I’ll start yc»u to work in out* of ilie 
camps t o 1 1 u j r r o \v . ” 

^AVork!” Miid'ed C’urly, disdainfiilly. ‘AVhai do 
you takt» tiu* for? Uu ytm think I'd ehase ecjws, ami 
hop skip and jump arciiiiul aTter erazy s! et p bki* that 


pink anti y* How gtiy 
do? Forgid il.” 

at the store 

says tiiese Ileubs 

^g)h, ytmll 1-kt^ i: 

hen you gel 

[ usi'd to ii,” said 

Ranse. Td s* 

ml you up 0 

ru* mtire drink by 

fhalro. I ildiik yoif 

il nrikf a firs 

1 elans eoupuneher 

bt'fore I get ihrtjugh 

nith you.” 
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“lie?” said Curly. “I pity tlio cows ymi set: me 
to chaperon. Tliej can go ciuise thciUHeivt-s. Don't 
forget nij nightcap, please, boss.'** 

Ranse paid a visit to th.e store Indore goitig to the 
house. Sam Revell was taking oil his tan shoes ngret- 
fully ami preparing for bed. 

ol Uie boys from the San Cbibriel camp ruling 
in early in the inorning?"’ asked lianse. 

“Long C'ollins," said Sam briefly, ‘nhn* flie mail."’ 

“Tell him,” said Eanse, ""to lake lliai tramp out to 
camp wilii him and keep lam til! i gel I hr re.” 

Curly Wiis sitting on his blankets in ilie San Cabriel 
camp cursing taJeirtedly when Raaise I'rue.sdi li rode up 
and dismounted on the next afienujom 'rim cow-- 
punchers were ignoring the stray, lb* \ve*s gadiav with 
dust and black dir!:. Jlis cIotlu‘s were making their last 
stand in favour of Urn conventions. 

Lanse v/etit up to Ruek Rabo, tier camp and 

spoke bricily. 

“He’s a ])ium!> buzzard,” said Buck, "ile won’t 
work, ami he s tiu* low-downest p:issta of inhiiiuanilv 1 
ever see, 1 cLtir* l Know wind you wantiii doje.* with 
him, liaiise, so I just let him s<’t. 'I lint seeins lo suit 
him. IIc^s been condemned lo death by flu* boys a dc^zen 
times, but I told "cm maybe you was savhr him for 
tortiinn” 

Ranse took off his coat. 

“Pvc got a hard job fn-forc in.-, IJuck, i rc.-koii, hut 
it has to !>« done. I've got lo make a mas! out of that 
tlung. That’s wiiat Pvc come to cajuT* for.” 
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He went up to Curly. 

^^Brother,” he said, ^‘^don’t you think if yon had a 
bath it would allow you to take a seat in the compan}"' 
of your feliow-nian with less injustice to the atmos- 
phere.” 

‘^^Run away, farmer,” said Curly, sardonically. 

Willie will send for nursey when he feels like having 
his tub.” 

The cJiarcOy or water hole, was twelve yards away. 
Ranse took one of Curly’s ankles and dragged him like 
a sack of potatoes to the brink. Then with the strength 
and sleight of a hammer-thrower he hurled the offending 
member of society far into the lake. 

Curly crawled out and up the bank spluttering like a 
porpoise. 

Ranse met him with a piece of soap and a coarse 
towel in his hands. 

to the other end of the lake and use this,” he 
said. ‘Tuck will give jmu some dry clothes at the 
wagon.” 

The tramp obeyed without protest. By the time sup- 
per was ready he Iiad returned to camp. He was hardly 
to be recognised in his new blue shirt and brown duck 
clothes. Ranse observed him out of the corner of his 
eye. 

“Lordy, I hope he ain’t a coward,” he was saying to 
himself. “I hope he won’t turn out to be a coward.” 

His doubts were soon allayed. Curly walked straight 
to where he stood. His light-blue eyes were blazing. 

“Now I’m clean,” he said meaningly, “maybe you’ll 
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talk to me. Think joirve got a picnic liere, <io you? 
You clodlioppcrs think you can run over a man be- 
cause you kno«f he can’t get away. All right. Now, 
what do you tliink of that.^” 

Curly planted a stinging slap against Kanse’.s left 
cheek. The print of his hand stood out a dull rod 
against the tan. 

Ranso smiled happily. 

The cowpunchers talk to this day of the battle tliat 
followed. 

Somewhere in his restless tour of the cities Curly liad 
acquired the art of self-defence. The ranchman was 
equipped only with the .splendid strength and e<piiUh- 
rium of perfect health and th<‘ endurance conferred 
by decent living. The two attributes nearly matched. 
There were no formal rounds. At last the fibre of the 
clean liver prevailed. The last time Curly went down 
from one of the ranchman’s awkward hut powerful 
blows he remained on the gras.s, but looking up with an 
unqucnched eye. 

Ranse went to the water barrel and washed tlie red 
from a cut on his chin in the stream from the faucet. 

On his face was a grin of satisfaction. 

Much benefit might accrue to e<luentors and moralists 
if they could know the details of the curriculum of 
reclamation through which Ranse jnit his waif during the 
month that he .spent in the San (Jahriel c.anip. The 
ranchman h.ad no fine theories to work out “ - perh.nps 
his whole stock of pedagogy emlinieed only a knowledge 
of horse-breaking and a belief in hereditv. 
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The <*owpinu*ht‘rs saw that Ihtlr boss was 
make a man out of the strange aiumal that he liacl seal 
among them; ami they tacitly orgauisecl Iheinselves into 
a faculty of assislauts. But their system was their 
own. 

Curly’s first lesson stuck. He became on friendly and 
then on iuiiinate terms with soap and water. And the 
thing tluit pleased Hanse most was that Ins ‘‘sut>jeeC^ 
held his ground ut each successive higher st< p. But the 
steps were sometimes far apart. 

Once he got at the* quart botth* of wliisky kept sa 
credly in the grid) tent f4)r rattlesnake bites, and spent 
sixteen innirs on the grass, magnificent ly drunk. But 
when he stagger<’<I to his bal. his first move was to fin<i 
his soap and towel and start for the charvo. And om*e, 
when a treat eauu* from the ranch in the form of a basket 
of fresh tomat(H‘s and young cniions, (’urly devoure<l the 
entire eonsigmneut bcvfore the* punchers reached tin* camp 
at supp<*r tiim*. 

Arul tlien the punehers punished liim in their own way. 
Tor three <inys they did not speak to him, except to 
r<q>Iy to his ow n 4|(U‘slions or remarks. And they spoke 
with absolute and unfailing politcaiess. I'liey plnyexi 
trieks on one anotlmr; they pounded one anotlier Inirt- 
fully and idlVctionalely ; IIh^v hesaped upon one another’s 
hc‘adH friendly curses and obIo<[uy; hut th(*y w*ert‘ pollt<* 
to Curly. lie saw it, and it stung him as much as 
llanse hoptal it would. 

‘'Iluai ciinu* a night that brought a cold, wet norther. 
Wilson, the youngest of the outfit, had lain in camp two 
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days, ili with a fever. When tloe get up at daylight to 
begin breakfast he found Curly sitting asleep against a 
wheel of tlie grub wagon with only a saddle blanket 
around hini, while Curly’s blankets were stretched over 
Wilson to protect him from the rain and ^vind. 

Three nights after that Curly rolled himself in his 
blanket and went to sleep. Then tiie otluu' punchers 
rose up softly and began to make preparations, llanse 
saw Long Collins tie a rope to the horn of a saddle. 
Others were getting out their six-shooters. 

said Ranse, much obliged. I was hop- 
ing you would. But 1 didn’t like to ask.’^ 

Half a dozen six-shooters began to pop - — aw ful yells 
rent the air — I^ong Collins galloped wildly across 
Curly’s bed, dragging the saddle after him. That was 
merely their w^ay of gently aw*aking their vitdim. Then 
they hazed him for an hour, carefully and ridiculously, 
after the code of cow camps. Whem ver he uttx*^^! pro- 
test they held him stretched over a roll of blankets 
and thrasljed him w^ocfully with a pair of leather leg- 
girgs. 

Ami all this meant that Curly luul won his spurs, that 
he was receiving the punclnjCs accolade. Nevermore 
would they be polite to him. But he would be their 
pardner ” and stirrup-brother, foot to foot. 

When the fooling was ended all hands made a raid on 
Joe’s big coffee-pot by tlie fire for a Java nigldcaj). 
Ranse watched the new^ knight carefully to see if he 
understood and was wmrthy. Curly lintped with his eup 
of coffee to i log and sat upon it. I.o«g Collins fob 
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lowed and suf in his Hack Rabb went and aat iii 

the oiher. Curlv ^riiuieil. 

Ami timn Haime ftiraisiu^d (hirly with moiiiilH and 
saddle and rcjaijiineiu, and lur!u*d him over ia iluek 
Habbj iast riudiiij^ him la finish Mu* job. 

Three wtH'ks hder Runse nuit* from the raiieh ialo 
llabb's camp, which was Mien in Hnake Valley. The 
boys were snddlin|^ fur ihe <iay's ride, lie sought; out 
I.ong C'ol liras aiauag tlrein. 

‘‘TIow alHUit tlmt i)ro£ieo?*‘'* lu* asked. 

Long Lollins griniasl. 

Reach out your iuind, ilan.se ''Fruesdeild^ lie said, 
‘'“and yoifll toii(‘h him. And y<Mi can shakt* lus’’u, itjo, 
if you lik<*, for he’s piunil) \viut<* and therc*\s luuie bet ter 
in no eamp.” 

lianse lookc‘<i again at Mu ele.u* faeed, l>ron./ed, suui» 
ing eowpuuciu'r wlio stoo(! at ('olHnshs side. C'ouid that 
be (hirly.^ II<* held out his }mnd, and C'urly p;rasj>ed it 
wiMi the muscles of a brone<? iiusier. 

“I want you at t!u* raneh,” said Ranse. 

'■LVII right, .sport,” .said (’urly, lieartily. ^"But I 
want to eoim* hack again. Hay, pal, Ibis i.s a dandy 
farm. And I doirt want any better fun tliuii iiiistliid 
cow%s with this bunch <d guys. 'They’re all to iiie merry 
merry.” 

At the (!ibolo ranch diouse they dismoimied. lianse 
bade Curly wait at ilie dtjor of tlu* living rmmi. ite 
walked inside. Old ‘Mviowa” 'iVue.Hdell w-as resMling a4. 
a table. 

‘^Good-morning, Mr. Truesdell,” sakl 
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The old man turned his white head quicklj. 

^"How is this?”’ he began. ‘■‘Wliy do vau call me 
^Mr. — 

When he looked at Runse’s face he stopped, and the 
hand that licld his newspaper shook sligluiy. 

he said slowly, ‘“liow did you find it out?^’ 

^Tt"s all right/’ said Ranse, with a sinile. made 
Tia Juana tell me. It was kind of by acckleru, but it’s 
all right.” 

‘^You’ve been like a son to me,” said okl ^^Kiowa/’ 
trembling. 

^"Tia Juana told me all about it,” snitl Ranse. ‘“Sht 
told me how you adopted me %vhcn I %vns kneeJugh t@ 
a puddle duck out of a wagon train of prospectors that 
was bound West, And she told me how \ lw kill — your 
own kid, you know — got lost or was run away with. 
And she said it was the same day that th<‘ slu'cp shearers 
got on a bender and left the ranch.” 

^^Our boy strayed from the house when lie was two. 
years old,” said the old man. *’*And thin along came 
these emigrant wagons with a youngshT they didn’t 
want; and we took you. I never intended you to know, 
Ranse. We never heard of our hoy again.'" 

^Tle’s right outside, unless rin mighty mistakea/* 
said Ranse, opening the door and laa-koning. 

Curly walked in. 

No one could have doubted. The old man and the 
young had the same sweep of liair, the sanu* nose, chin, 
line of face, and prominent light-blue eyes. 

Old ^^Kiowa” rose eagerly. 
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Curly looked about the room curiously. A puxxled 
expression came over his face. lie pointed to tlie wall 
opposite- 

*‘VVhere\s the tick-tock?'’ he asked, absent-mindedly. 

^^The clock/^ cried old ‘^Kiowa” loudly. “The eigld- 
iay dock usc-d to stand there. VVliy — 

He tunicil to Hansis but Ilause wm not there. 

Already a hundred yards away, Vaminos, the good 
flea-bitten dim, was bt'aring him eastward like a racer 
through dust and chaparral towards the Rancho de los 
Olnios. 
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Curly looked about the room curiously. A puzzled 
expression came over his face. He pointed to the wall 
opposite. 

‘‘‘Where's tlie tick-tock .?*’'* he asked, absent-mindedly. 

“The clock,"*’ cried old “Kiowa” loudly. “The eight- 
jay clock used to stand there. Why — ” 

He turned to llarise, but Ransc w^as not there. 

Already a lunuired yards away, Vaminos, the good 
flea-bitten dun, was bearing him eastward like a racer 
through dust and cliuparral towards the liancho de los 
Olmos, 
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The dispositions of woman,” said Jeff Peters, after 
various opinions on the subject had been advanced, 
‘Vun, regular, to diversions. What a woman wants is 
what you’re out of. She wants more of a thing when 
it’s scarce. She likes to have souvenirs of things that 
never happened. She likes to be reminded of things she 
never beard of. A one-sided view of objects is disjoint- 
ing to the female composition. 

’Tis a misfortune of mine, begotten by nature and 
travel,” continued Jeff, looking thoughtfully between 
his elevated feet at the grocery stove, “to look deeper 
into some subjects than most people do. I’ve breathed 
gasoline smoke talking to street crowds in nearly every 
town in the United States. I’ve held ’em spellbound 
with music, oratory, sleight of hand, and prevarications, 
while I’ve sold ’em jewelry, medicine, soap, hair tonic, 
and junk of other nominations. And during my travels, 
as a matter of recreation and expiation, I’ve taken 
cognisance some of women. It takes a man a lifetime 
to find out about one particular woman ; but if he puts 
in, say, ten years, industrious and curious, he can ac- 
quire the general rudiments of the sex. One lesson I 
picked up was when I was working the West with a 
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line of Brazilian diamonds and a patent fire kindler just 
after mj trip from Savannah down through the cotton 
belt with Dalby’s Anti-explosive Lamp Oil Powder. 
’Twas when the Oklahoma country was in first bloom. 
Guthrie was rising in the middle of it like a lump of 
self-raising dough. It was a boom town of the regular 
kind — you stood in line to get a chance to wash your 
face; if you ate over ten minutes you had a lodging 
bill added on; if you slept on a plank at night they 
charged it to you as board the next morning. 

^^By nature and doctrines I am addicted to the habit 
of discovering choice places v/herein to feed. So I 
looked around and found a proposition that exactly 
cut the mustard. I found a restaurant tent just opened 
up by an outfit that had drifted in on the tail of the 
boom. They had knocked together a box house, where 
they lived and did the cooking, and served the meals in 
a tent pitched against the side. That tent was joyful 
with placards on it calculated to redeem the world- 
worn pilgrim from the sinfulness of boarding houses 
and pick-me-up hotels. ‘Try Mother’s Home-Made 
Biscuits,’ ‘What’s the Matter with Our Apple Dump- 
lings and Hard Sauce ‘Hot Cakes and Maple Syrup 
Like You Ate When a Boy,’ ‘Our Fried Chicken Never 
Was Heard to Crow’ — there was literature doomed to 
please the digestions of man! I said to myself that 
mother’s wandering boy should munch there that night. 
And so it came to pass. And there is wkere I con- 
tracted my case of Marne Dugan. 

“Old Man Dugan was six feet by one of Indiana 
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loafer, and he spent his time sitting on his shoulder 
blades in a rocking-chair in the sluintj luemoralising 
the great corn-crop failure of ’86. Ma Dugan did the 
cooking, and Maine waited on the table. 

“As soon as I saw Maine I knew there was a mistake 
in the census reports. There wasirt but one girl in the 
United States. When you come to specifications it isn’t 
easy. She was about the size of an angel, and slie had 
eyes, and ways about her. When you come to the 
kind of a girl she was, j'ou’ll find a belt of ’em reaching 
from the Brooklyn Bridge w'est as far as the courthouse 
in Council Bluffs, la. They earn tlieir own living in 
stores, restaurants, factories, and offices. They’re de- 
scended straight from Kve, and they’re the crowd that’s 
got woman’s rights, and if a man wants to dispute it 
he’s in line to get one of them against his jaw. Tliey’re 
chummy and honest and free and tender and sassy, and 
they look life straight in the eye. They’ve met man 
face to face, and discovei'cd that he’s a poor creature. 
They’ve dropped to it that the reports in the Seaside 
Library about his being a fairy prince lack eoufirmation. 

“Maine was that sort. vShe was full of life and fun, 
and breezy; she passed the reparli*e with the boanitrs 
quick as a wink; you’d have smothered huiglung. 1 
am disinclined to make excavations into the inHiih‘s of 
a personal affection. I am glued to the theory that 
the diversions and discrepancies of the indlsposi! ion 
known as love should be as private a sentiment as a 
toothbrush. ’Tis my opinion that the biographies of the 
heart should be confined with the historical romances of 
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the liver to the advertising pages of the magazines. So> 
you’ll excuse the lack of an itemised bill of my feelings 
toward Marne. 

^Tretty soon I got a regular habit of dropping into 
the tent to eat at irregular times when there wasn’t so 
many around. Marne would sail in with a smile, in a 
black dress and white apron, and say: ^Hello, JeiF — 
why don’t you come at mealtime? Want to see how 
much trouble you can be, of course. Friedchicken- 
beefsteakporkchopshamandeggspotpie’ — and so on, 
She called me Jeff, but there was no significations at- 
tached. Designations was all she meant. The front 
names of any of us she used as they came to hand. I’d 
eat about two meals before I left, and string ’em out 
like a society spread where they changed plates and 
wives, and josh one another festively between bites. 
Marne stood for it, pleasant, for it wasn’t up to her to 
take any canvas off the tent by declining dollars just 
because they were chipped in after meal times. 

‘Tt wasn’t long until there was another fellow named 
Ed Collier got the between-meals aflliction, and him and 
me put in bridges between breakfast and dinner, and 
dinner and supper, that made a three-ringed circus of 
that tent, and Marne’s turn as waiter a continuous 
performance. That Collier man was saturated with 
designs and contrivings. He was in well-boring or 
insurance or claim-jumping or something — I’ve for- 
gotten w^hich. He was a man well lubricated with 
gentility and his words were such as recommended you 
to his point of view. So Collier and me infested the 
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grub tent with care and activity. Marne was level full 
of impartiality. ’Twas like a casino hand the way she 
dealt out her favours — one to Collier and one to me 
and one to the board and not a card up her sleeve. 

and Collier naturally got acquainted, and grav- 
itated together some on the outside. Divested of his 
stratagems, he seemed to be a pleasant chap, full of 
an amiable sort of hostility. 

“ notice you have an affinity for grubbing in the 
banquet hall after the guests have fled,’ says I to him 
one day, to draw his conclusions. 

Well, yes,’ sa^’^s Collier, reflecting ; ‘the tumult of 
a crowded board seems to harass my sensitive nerves.’ 

“ ‘It exasperates mine some, too, says I. ‘Nice little 
girl, don’t you think?’ 

“ ‘I see,’ says Collier, laughing. Well, now that 
you mention it, I have noticed that she doesn’t seem to 
displease the optic nerve.’ 

“‘She’s a joy to mine,’ says I, ‘and I’m going after 
her. Notice is hereby served.’ 

“ ‘I’ll be as candid as you,’ admits Collier, ‘and if 
the drug stores don’t run out of pepsin I’ll give you a 
run for your money that’ll leave you a dyspeptic at the 
wind-up.’ 

“So Collier and me begins the race; the grub de- 
partment lays in new supplies; Marne waits on us, jolly 
and kind and agreeable, and it looks like an even break, 
with Cupid and the cook working overtime in Dugan’s 
restaurant, 

“ ’Twas one night in September when I got Marne to 
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take a walk after supper when the things were all clearcc 
away. We strolled out a distance and sat on a pile of 
lumber at the edge of town. Such opportunities was 
scldonu so I spoke piece, explaining how the Bra- 
zilian dia!uonds atui the fire kindler were laying up suf- 
ficient treasure lo guarantee the happiness of two, and 
that both of kau together couldn’t equal flic light from 
.soiiiebody’s eyvH^ and that the name of Dugan should 
he changes! lo Peters, or reasons why not wmuld be in 
order. 

‘’\\laine <ikln’t say anything right away. Directly 
she gave a kind of shudder, and I began to learn some- 
thing. 

STeflV says, ‘'Fin sorry you spoke. I like you 
as well as any of theni, hut there isift the man in the 
world Fd ever marry, and there never will be. Do you 
know what a man is in iny (^e? IIe\s a tomb. lie’s a 
sarcophagus for the interment of Ik*efsleakporkchops- 
liverhibaconhaniandeggs. He\s that and nothing more. 
For two years Fve watched men eat, eat, eat, until they 
represtmi nothing on earth to me but ruminant bipeds. 
l''lH'y‘‘re absoIut<‘ly nothing but something that go<*s in 
front of a knift» and fork and at the table. 

Tlu'vVe fixc’d (liai way in my mind and memory. Fve 
tried to ovcu'come it, but: I can’t. Fve heard girls rave 
about their sw<*e! hearts, but T never could uudersland it. 
A man ami a sausage grinder and a pantry awnike in 
me i’vactly ihe^ same sentiments. T went lo a matinee 
ance to see an actor the girts were crazy about. I got 
nterestc d enougli to wonder whether he liked his steak 
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rare, medium, or well done, and his eggs over or straight 
up. That was all. No, JelF; I’ll marry no man and 
see him sit at the breakfast table and eat and come 
back to dinner and eat, and happen in again at supper 
to eat, eat, eat.’ 

“ ^But, Marne,’ says I, ^it’ll wear off. You’ve had 
too much of it. You’ll marry some time, of course. 
Men don’t cat always.’ 

^As far as my observation goes, they do. No, I’ll 
tell you what I’m going to do.’ Marne turns, sudden, 
to animation and bright eyes. ‘There’s a girl named 
Susie Foster in Terre Haute, a chum of mine. She 
waits in the railroad eating house there. I worked two 
years in a restaurant in that town. Susie has it worse 
than I do, because the men who eat at railroad stations 
gobble. They try to flirt and gobble at the same time. 
Whew ! Susie and I have it all planned out. We’re 
saving our money, and when we got enough we’re going 
to buy a little cottage and five acres we know of, and 
live together, and grow violets for the Eastern market. 
A man better not bring his appetite within a mile of 
that ranch.’ 

“ ‘Don’t girls ever — ’ I commenced, but Marne heads 
me off, sharp. 

“ ‘No, they don’t. They nibble a little bit some- 
times ; that’s all.’ 

“ ‘I thought the confect — 

“ ‘ For goodness’ sake, change the subject,’ says 
Marne. 

“ As I said before, that experience put me wise that 
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the feminine arrangement ever struggles after decep- 
tions and illusions. Take England — beef made her; 
wieners elevated Gernianj; Uncle Sam owes his great- 
ness to fi'ied chicken and pie, but the 3 ^oung ladies of 
the Shetalkvou schools, they’ll never believe it. Shake- 
speare, tliey allow, and Hubinstein, and the Hough 
Kiders is what did the trick. 

’Twas a situation calculated to disturb. I couldn’t 
bear to give up jMame; and yet it pained me to think 
of abandoning the practice of eating. I had acquired 
the habit too early. For twenty-seven years 1 had been 
blindly rushing U])on my fate, yieldiiig to the insidious 
lures of that deatlly monster, food. It was too late. 
I was a ruminant biped for keeps. It was lobster salad 
to a <loughnut that my life was going to be blighted 
by it. 

‘"I continued to board at the Dugan tent, hoping 
that Maine would relent. 1 had sufficient faith in true 
love to believe that since it has often outlived the absence 
of a s<|uare meal it might, in time, overcome tlie presence 
of one. I went on miiustering to my fatal vice, al- 
though I felt that each time I shoved a potato into my 
mouth in Maine’s presence I might be burying my fond- 
est hopes. 

*T think Collier must have spoken to Maine and got 
the same nnswe^r, for one day he orders a cuj) of eoffee 
and a craek(’r, and sits nibbling the corner tjf it like 
a girl ill the parlour, that’s fille<l up in the kitchen, 
pnuuous, on cold roast und frit'd cabbage, I caught on 
and did the same, ami maybe we tlioughl made a 
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hit ! The next day we tried it again, and out comes old 
man Dugan fetching in liis hands tiie fairy viands. 

^Kinder off jev feed, ain’t 3^0, gents ?’ he asks, 
fatherly and some sardonic. ^Thought I’d spell Marne 
a bit, seein’ the work was light, and my rheumatiz can 
stand the strain.’ 

“So back me and Collier had to drop to the heavy 
grub again. I noticed about that time that I was seized 
by a most uncommon and devastating appetite. I ate 
until Marne must have hated to see me darken the door. 
Afterward I found out that I had been made the victim 
of the first dark and irreligious trick plav^ed on me by 
Ed Collier. Him and me had been taking drinks to- 
gether uptown regular, trying to drown our thirst for 
food. That man had bribed about ten bartenders to 
always put a big slug of Appletree’s Anaconda Ap- 
petite Bitters in every one of my drinks. But the last 
trick he played me was hardest to forget. 

^‘One day Collier failed to show up at the tent. A 
man told me he left town that morning. My only 
rival now was the bill of fare. A few days before he 
left Collier had presented me with a two-gallon jug of 
fine w'hiskj’^ which he said a cousin had sent him from 
Kentucky. I now have reason to believe that it con- 
tained Appletree’s Anaconda Appetite Bitters almost 
exclusively. I continued to devour tons of provisions. 
In Marne’s eyes I remained a mere biped, more ruminant 
than ever. 

“About a week after Collier pulled his freight there 
came a kind of side-show to town, and hoisted a tent 
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near the railroad. I judged it was a sort of fake 
museum and curiosity business. I called to see Marne 
one night, and Ma Dugan said she and Thomas, her 
younger brother, had gone to the show. That same 
thing happened for three nights that week. Saturday 
night I caught her on the way coming back, and got to 
sit on the steps a while and talk to her. I noticed she 
looked different. Her eyes were softer, and shiny like. 
Instead of a Marne Dugan to fly from the voracity of 
man and raise violets, she seemed to be a Marne more in 
line as God intended her, approachable, and suited to 
bask in the light of the Brazilians and the Kindler. 

^You seem to be right smart inveigled,^ says I, 
Vith the Unparalleled Exliibition of the World^s Liv- 
ing Curiosities and Wonders.’ 

“ Tt’s a change,’ says Marne. 

Wou’ll need another,’ says I, ‘if you keep on 
going every night.’ 

“ ‘Don’t be cross, Jeff,’ says she ; ‘it takes my mind 
off business.’ 

“ ‘Don’t the curiosities eat.^^’ I ask. 

“ ‘Not all of them. Some of them are wax.’ 

“ ‘Look out, then, that you don’t get stuck,’ says I, 
kind of flip and foolish. 

“Maine blushed. I didn’t know what to think about 
her. Mj hopes raised some that perhaps my attentions 
had palliated man’s awful crime of visibly introducing 
nourishment into his system. She talked some about 
the stars, referring to them with respect and politeness, 
and I drivelled a quantity about united hearts, homes 
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made bright by true afFecHon, and the Kindler. Manie 
listened without scorn and 1 says to myself, vTeff, old 
man, yoifre removing the hootloo that has clung to the 
consumer of victuals; yoifre setting your heel upon the 
serpent that lurks in the gravy bovvif 

^‘Monday night I dro() around. Maine U at the 
Unparalleleil Exhibition with Tht>!nns. 

^Now, may the curse of the forty-tme stocn-sided 
sea cooks,’’ says I, \uid the bad luck of the nine im- 
penitent grassliopijers rest upon this s<‘lf same side- 
show at once and forever. Amen. Ell go to see 
it myself to-morrow nigfit and iint*s(ig:ih* its baleful 
charm. Shall man that was made to inherit tin* earth 
be IxTeft of his sweetheart first by a knife niul fork 
and then by a ten-cenf ciiarnsr’ 

‘^Tiie next night before starting out for the vx^ 
hibition tent I inquire uml find out that Maine is not 
at home. She is not at the cireus with '‘rhomas this 
time, for Tiiomas waylays me in the grass outside of 
the grub tent with a scheme <if his own before I had 
time to eat suppto'. 

nVhal’ll you give me, Jeirf says he, 'if I tell yoU 
something?^ 

^The value of it, son,'* I says. 

^Sis is stuck on a freakf says I'homas, Nine of the 
side^sfiaw freaks. I don’t like lum. She <|iie^. I over- 
heard Vm talking- ^rhought ma vhe yoiftl like to know. 
Say, deff, <loe:s it put you w‘i:^«* two cl<i!lar^* worth? 
There''H a target rifle up town that 

frisked rny pockt ts and eoiiuiienerd to dribble a 
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stream of halves and quarters into Thomas’s hat. The 
information was of the pile-driver system of news, and 
it telescoped my intellects for a while. While I was 
leaking small change and smiling foolish on the outside, 
and suirering disturbances intei-nally, I was saying, 
idiotically and pleasantly: 

'^Thank you, Thomas — thank you — er — a 
freak, you said, Thomas. Now, could you make out 
the monstrosity’^ entitlements a little clearer if you 
please, Thomas ?’ 

‘This is the fellow,’ says Thomas, pulling out a 
yellow handbill from his pocket and shoving it under 
my nose. ‘He\s the (Champion Faster of the Universe. 
1 guess that’s why Sis got soft on him. He don’t e^it 
nothing. He’s going to fast forty -nine days. This 
is the sixth. Tliat’s him.’ 

‘T looked at the name Thomas pointed oiit~Tro- 
fessor Kduardo Uollieri.’ *Ah !’ says I, in admiration, 
‘that’s not so bad, K<1 Collier. I give you credit for 
the trick. But I don’t give you the girl until she’s 
Mrs. Freak.’ 

‘T liit Hie sod in the direction of the show. I came 
up to the rear of the tent, and, as I did so, a man wiggled 
out like a snake from under the bottom of the canvas, 
scrambled to his feet, and ran into me like a locoed 
bronco. I gathered him by the neck and investigated 
him by th<‘ light of the stars. It is Professor Kduardo 
Collieri, in human habiliments, with a desperate look 
in one vyo aii<I impatienee in the other. 

“ ‘Hello, Curiosity,’ says I. ‘Get still a minute and 
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Ict'iS hi-ive ii kuA at vour ircakr^Mp. iiaw tlo vou 
like being ihe u ikopu^■■^Kl!]v^pli- cjr tat* hiui hma troin 

BoHieOa or WiUiCt'Vt'r uaiiie vi3U art* tirnaiiurt*u ify in 

the side^nliOiF buftinoksr 

yeff Feli'rs," kavn t’oihor, in a w;aU^ vt>uaa "‘Turn 
me loosik or Til King vou ouo. ikti in Uu* avimui-^t 
kmd oC a large hurry, i laiul^ olF !' 

*Tul^ luU Kddie/ I miay^ws^ IiokHiig lum hard; 
*kt im old frieml g^im* ou ilu* ovIiikiUuu uf your cu» 
riou^ttOSH. an emuuuit graft ytju foli ouht, my miu 

But cicm^i jiptmk of asHuulta uiitl i>atlvry, lu%'Hvea» you're 
not fit. Th,e Iwnt y<ui%e got is u kd t»f ju r\e and a 
miglity e«tpl Y .sfomneiu' And so it was. 'Vim man was 
as w'eak ati a vegi’inrian cat. 

nrgne this case %vilh you, Joffd -oivs !it‘, n*- 
gretful in hLs style, ‘for an indiaiit^si nunujrr of ruiimis 
if I had half an hour to train in and a lal* of tHn-fsteak 
two feel stptare ti> train witli, (‘ursr l!it* in.in, I nay, 
that invented tm* art of going foodh^^s, Mnv !ii*^ soul in 
eternity he chaimal up wilhin hvo k nt of a hol ftjmloMi pit 
of red-hot hash. Vm idjaiuloning tlie cajidliel, JefT; 
1% descriing i« flK* enemy. Voidl! find aiiss Dugan 
iasitk cofiiemplaj ing tlie oidy living iiiunutiv am! the 
infonmai hog. Hhe^i a fine girl, deff. Tii liave la’at 
you out It I eonk! have kept up llie , hahit a 

little while longer. You’ll have to aduid that the fast- 
ing dodge w«s aev'. up for a while. I Ikeirn! it out lliat 
way. Bui, say, Jeff, ilY s;iJd tfyit lovo neik#' s fie* world 
go iironiid* Ia*t me tell you, the niimeinriaieait lacks 
veitfcalion. It’s the wind fiaifit the dhuier ham that 
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iioes it. I love that Marne Dugan. I’ve gcme six days 
without food in order to coincide with l^r sentiments. 
Only one bite did I have. That was when I knocked the 
tattooed man down with a war club and got a sandwich 
he was gobbling. The manager fined me all my salary ; 
but salary wasn’t what I was after. ’Twas that girl. 
I’d give my life for her, but I’d endanger mj immor- 
tal soul for a beef stew. Hunger is a horrible thing, 
Jeff. Love and business and family and rciigioai and 
art and patriotism are nothing but shadows of words 
when a man’s starving!’ 

such language Ed Collier discoursed to me, 
pathetic. I gathered the diagnosis that his affections 
and his digestions had been implicated in a scramble 
and the commissary had won out. I never disliked Ed 
Collier. I searched my internal admonitions of suit- 
able etiquette to see if I could find a remark of a con- 
soling nature, but there was none convenient. 

“ T’d be glad, now,’ says Ed, ‘if you’ll let me go. 
I’ve been hard hit, but I’ll hit the ration supply harder. 
I’m going to clean out every restaurant in town. I’m 
going to wade waist deep in sirloins and swim in ham 
and eggs. It’s an awful thing, JefiP Peters, for a man 
to come to this pass — to give up his girl for something 
to eat — it’s worse than that man Esau, that swapped 
his copyright for a partridge — but then, hunger’s a 
fierce thing. You’ll excuse me, now, Jeff, for I smell 
a pervasion of ham frying in the distance, and my legs 
are crying out to stampede in that direction.’ 

“A hearty meal to you, Ed Collier,” I says to him. 
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^and no hard feelings. For myself, 1 ani projected to 
be an unseldom eater, an<l 1 havt* eoiultdt ace for your 
predicainents.' 

^^There was a sudden big whilF of frying ham smell 
on the fareexe; and the (dnampion Faster gives a snort 
and gallops off in tlu* dark to\\ ard ftukli r. 

wish soiue of the cultuxa'd outfit that are alwiivs 
advertising the e.v:i<‘nuatliig eii-euiiixtainan tif love and 
romance had been there to set*. Then* w.i’. i al i oilier, a 
fine man full of eontrivances ami fliriaHon^, ahaiidonint? 
the girl of his heart ami ripping imt inhi tiie <‘ontiguou8 
territory in the piirsuit of sordul grub, 'IVus a ndmke 
to the poets and a esiap at the best |j-iying iFanent of 
fiction. An empty stoiaaeh is a sure aniitlote to an 
overfull heart. 

was naturally anxious to know luov far Marne 
w'as infatuated witfi Folder and his stratagems. 1 went 
inside the I hiparalielrd Fxhiliition, ami there she was. 
She looked surpristsl \o see me, Imt unguilty. 

Mtss an elegant eveiung ouf-^itle,' .%av^ I. ‘‘The 
coolness is (piite nice ami gratifying, and the stars are 
lined out, first class, up where they hehing, Wouithrl 
you shake these liy products of the nninial kingtlum 
long enough to take a walk with a eomamn human who 
never was on a programme in his life?’ 

^^Mame gave a sort of sly glnnee around, ant! I 
knew^ wdiat that meant. 

^Oh,’ says I, H hate to tell you; huf the euritjs- 
ity that livt^s on wiml has ih w th** etajp. He ju^t 
crawled out under the tent. II v this tiuie he has amah 
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gamated himself with half the delicatessen truck in 
town.’ 

mean Ed Collier?’ says Mamc. 

‘I do,’ I answers ; ^and a pity it is that he has goiu* 
back to crime again. I met him outside the tent, arid 
he exposed his intentions of devastating the food crop 
of the world. ’Tis enormously sad when one’s ideal de- 
scends from his pedestal to make a seveiileen-year locust 
of himself.’ 

^^Mame looked me straight in the eye until she had 
corkscrewed my reflections. 

^‘Meff,’ says she, ‘it isn’t quite like you to talk 
that way. I don’t care to hear Ed Collier ridiculed. 
A man may do ridiculous things, but they don’t look 
ridiculous to the girl he does ’em for. That was the 
man in a hundred. He stopped eating just to please 
me. I’d be hard-hearted and ungrateful if I didn’t 
feel kindly toward him. Could you do what he 
did?’ 

“ T know,’ says I, seeing the point, T’m condemned. 
I can’t help It. The brand of the consumer is upon my 
brow% Mrs. Eve settled that business for me when she 
made the dlckcu* with the snake. I fell from the fire 
into the frying-pan. I guess I’m the (luimpion Feaster 
of the Tlnivt^rse.’ I spoke humble, and Maine mollified 
herself a little. 

‘Ed (’oilier and I are good friends,’ she said, ‘the 
same as me and you. I gav'e him the same answer I 
did you — no marrying for mo. I liked to be with Ed 
and talk to him. There was something mighty pleas- 
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ant to me in the thouglit that was a man who never 
used a knife and fork, and all for inv sakt-d 

Wasif fc you in lovi* with himr' I ask^, all inju- 
dicious. ‘Wasn't there a tit*al on for you to beiH)uie 
Mrs. ('uric^ity?' 

of us do it sometimes. All of tis gt i jostled 
out of the lim* of protilahle talk !n>w aial Hien. Atume 
put on tlmt little lenicm f/O/re Miule that runs heUveen 
ice and sugar, and «iys, nmeh too pleasant: ‘V<nrre 
short on credentials for asking tlial <|Ut Kiicuu Mr. Peters. 
Suppose you do a forty nine -day fast, just U} give you 
ground to stand on, and then mayln* FII nnsusu* it,' 
^‘So, even after <V>Iiit*r was !d{lnappt<! out of the 
way bj the revolt of his appetite, my <nvn pro^jMcts 
w'ith Miune didrrt seem to he itnprovt*il. And then 
business played out in (Juthrie. 

had stayed too long there. 'Flit* llra'/.illnns 1 had 
sold commeiice<! to show sigJis of wear, and t!i«* Kindler 
refusetl to light uj> right fn*quent on wet jnoraings. 
There is always a time, in my husiness, %v\un tin* star 
of siieccKS says, ‘.Move <»n !<» the next ifovri.’ I was 
travelling by wagon a! that time so ns not to nues any 
of tile snmil towais; so I hitclud up n few <inys litfu* lUid 
went down to tell Maim* gof>d bye. I wnsnd abnmloniiig 
the gaiw; I mtende<l running over to (lidafimna City 
and work it for n week or two. 'riuai t was coming 
back to mstitiife frc '^h proewaiings iigainHt ^lame. 

^What do I fim! at the Dugans' Inil Maine all con* 
spicuoiis in a blue travelling drt*Ns, wlili }« r little triink 
at the door. It seeiiis tluit sister l/oitie llci!, wli<i is 
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a typewriter in Terre Haute, is going to be married 
next Tliursday, and Manic is off for a week\s visit to be 
an accomplice at the ceremony. Maine is w^aiting for 
a freight wagon that is going to take her to Oklahoma, 
but 1 coruiemns the freight ^vagon with promptness and 
scorn, am! offers to deliver the goods myself. Ma Du- 
gan sees no reason wliv not, as Mr. Freighter wants pay 
for the job; so, thirty minutes later Marne and I pull 
out in my light spring wagon with wliite canvas cover, 
and head tliu* south. 

‘"lliat morning was of a praLsewortliy sort. The 
breeze was lively, am! smelled excellent of flowers and 
grass, and the little cottontail rabbits entertained them- 
selves with skylarking across the road. My two Ken- 
tucky hays went for the horizon until it come sailing in 
so fast you wanted to dodge it like a clothesline, Marne 
was full of talk and rattled on like a kid about lier old 
home and lui' school pi'anks and the things she liked 
and Hk' baleful ways of llsose Johnson girls just across 
the street, Vay up in Indiana. Not a word was said 
about Kd FollItT or victuaJs or such solemn subjects. 
About noon Marne looks and finds that the lunch she 
Imd put up in a basket had been left belrind. I could 
have managed quite a collation, but Marne didn’t seem 
to Ih‘ grieving over nothing to eat, so I made no lamen- 
tatioriH. It wiis a sore subject with me, and I ruled 
provender in all its branches out of iny conversation. 

am minded to touch light on expl<‘Uiali()ris how I 
came to lose the wiiy. The road was dim and well 
grown with gra.ss; and there was Marne by my^ side 
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confiscating* my intellects and attention. The excuses 
are good or they are not, as they may appear to you. 
But I lost it, and at dusk that afternoon, when we 
should have been in Oklahoma City, we were seesawing 
along the edge of nowhere in some undiscovered river 
bottom, and the rain was falling in large, w'et bunches. 
Down there in the swamps we sa%v a little log house on 
a small knoll of high ground. The bottom grass and 
the chaparral and the lonesome timber crowded all 
around it. It seemed to be a melancholy little house, 
and you felt sorry for it. ’Twas that house for 
the night, the way I reasoned it. I explained to Marne, 
and she leaves it to me to decide. She doesn't become 
galvanic and prosecuting, as most women w'ould, but 
she says it’s all right; she know^s I didn’t mean to do it. 

found the house was deserted. It ha<l two 
empty rooms. There was a little slied in the yard 
where beasts had once been kept. In a loft of it was a 
lot of old hay. I put my horses in there and gave them 
some of it, for which they looked at me sorrowful, 
expecting apologies. The rest of the hay I carried 
into the house by armfuls, with a view^ to accommo- 
dations. I also brought in the patent kindler and tiie 
Brazilians, neither of which arc guaranteed against the 
action of water. 

^‘^Mame and I sat on the wagon seats on the floor, 
and I lit a lot of the kindler on the lieartli, for the 
night was chilly. If I was any judge, that girl en- 
joyed it. It was a change for her. It gave her a dif- 
ferent point of view. She laughed and talked, and tlie 
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kindler made a dim light compared to her eyes. I had 
a pocketful of cigars, and as far as I was concerned 
there had never been any fall of man. We were at the 
same old stand in the Garden of Eden. Out there 
somewhere in the rain and the dark was the river of 
Zion, and the angel witli the flaming sword had not 
yet put up the keep-oft-the-grass sign. I opened up 
a gross or two of the Bnizilians and made JMame put 
them on — rings, brooches, necklaces, eardrops, brace- 
lets, girdles, and lockets. She flashed and sparkled like 
a million-dollar princess until slie had pink spots in 
her cheeks and almost cried for a looking glass. 

^‘When it got late I made a fine hunk on the floor 
for Maine with the hay and my laj) robes and blan- 
kets out of the wagon and persuaded her to lie dowxi. 
1 sat in the other room burning tobacco and listening 
to the {xniring rain and meditating on tlu‘ many vicissi- 
tudes that come to a man during the seventy years or 
so iinmecliately preceding his funeral. 

I must have do'/ed a little before morning, for my 
eyes were shut, and when I opened them it w^as daylight, 
and there stoo<i Maine with her hair all done up neat 
and correct, and her eyes bright with admiration of 
existence. 

‘‘‘Gee whiz, ffeir!^ she exclaims, ‘but I' in hungry. I 
could eat a 

‘‘I looked up and caught her eye. Her smile went 
back in and she gave me a cold look of suspicion. Then 
I laughed, and laid down on the floor to laugh easier. 
It seemed funny to me. By nature and geniality I am 
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laughini^ about Why, driF, hmlx out kjot uio wiuds 
up, penning Ihnnigh a rlduk ht^lwr’fii tho I'oy .. I opt-nod 
the little wotuieu wintitnv autl liMstr-if uut *l'l;r t-utJre 
river bcdtcun was lltHHiei!, and the hnub of Imd iva wfyvh 
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rom tlie l>i!l of fartu and imagiia s th aa eoiuhig, I 
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awn’ t get their eop;!f:u Ion..', trained im uni a •. |aif aoinr- 
diing to eat. II shows thiit the iiu:= tnlde wilii the 
)roken-leg||t‘fl caster iiati the iiidtaitiin Vvtjrrealtu* saiiee 
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and the napkin covering up the coffee stains is the 
panunount i.ssiio, aften- all, instead of the question of 
inimortaJilv or peace between nations* 

sat there, musing along, arguing with myself 
quite healed as to how Ikl have my steak — with mush- 
rooms or a la cri'oh\ filame was on tlie other seat, 
pensive, her liead leaning on her hand. ^Let the pota- 
toes come lionie friedd I slates in my mind, ‘and brown 
the liash iii the pan, with nine poached eggs on the side.’ 
1 felt, carefuL in my own pockets to see if I could jSnd 
•a peanut or a grain or two of popcorn. 

‘‘Night, came on again with the river still rising 
and I lie rain si ill falling. I looked at ^lame and I no- 
ticed that desperate look on her face that a girl always 
wears wlum she passi‘s an ice-cream lair. I knew that 
poor girl was hungry - maybe for the first time in 
her life, I'hiTe was that anxious look in her eye that 
a woman lias only when she has missed a meal or feds 
her skirl tanning unfastened in the buck. 

“It was about eleven o’clock or so on the second 
night wluai w’e sat, gloomy, in our sliipwrecked cabin* 
I kept jerking my mind awaiy from the subject of food, 
but it kcfit Hopping back again before I could fasten 
it. I th«)ughl. of everything good to eat I had ever 
heard of. I wauit away back to my kidhood and re- 
membered the hot biscuit sopjied in sorghum and bacon 
gravy with parlialily and respect. Then I trailed along 
up tlie years, fiausing ah green apples and salt, flap- 
jacks and maple*, h?e hominy, fried chicken Old Virginia 
style, corn on the cob, spareribs and sweet potato pie^ 
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and wound up with Cteargia Brunswick stuw, which is the 
top notch of good tliingH to cat, because it cc.mprisiss 
'em all. 

^"Thev sav a drowning man secs a pam>ninia of his 
whole life pa^^ before lum. Well, when a niaifs starv- 
ing he sees the ghost of everv iiteal he vsw ale set out 
before him, ami he invents new liishes that would make 
the fortune of a elief, tf somebody wouiti collect the 
last words of men who starveii t<i death tlay\i have to 
sift \‘m mighty fine to discover the sruliuieiit, but they’d 
compile into a cook liook that wamid sell into the luillious. 

guess I mu>.t have hat! my conscience pretty well 
inflicted with culinary mediathms, ftir, without intcaul- 
ing to do so, I says, out loiul, to the imaginary waiter, 
^Cut it thick and have it rare, witli the French fried, 
and six, soft-scraiuhletl, <ui toast.’ 

^^Maine turned her head cpilck as a wiiik. Ibu* eyes 
were spc.rkUng an<i she smiled smidi n. 

^^^Medium for me,’ she ratiles out, ‘with the Juli- 
ennes, and three, straight up. Draw <me, and hrtjwn 
the wheals, double onler io come, (Ih, Jet!', w'c»iildn’t 
it be glorious! And fimn IM like to heeve a !m!f fry, 
and a little clucken curried with rice, and a cup custard 
witli ice cream, ami 

TfO easy,’ I inh rnipt s; ‘where’s the 4*hii’kcn liver 
pie, and the kidney tsautf on toast, ami the roast laiub, 
and 

^Oh,’ cuts in Marne, all excited, "'with mini sauce, 
and the turkey salad, and sUiflVtl olives, ami ra .ptiei ry 
tarts, and 
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^Ivecp it going,’ says L ^Hurry up with the fried 
squash, and the liot corn pone with sweet milk, and don’t 
forget the apple dumpling with hard sauce, and the 
cross“barred dew-berry pie — ’ 

“Yes, for ten minutes we kept up that kind of 
restaurant repartee. We ranges up and down and 
backward and forward over the main trunk lines and 
the branches of the victual subject, and Marne leads 
the game, for she is appi-ised in the ramifications of 
grub, arid the dishes she nominates aggravates my 
yearnings. It seems that there is set up a feeling that 
Marne will line up friendly again with food. It seems 
that she looks upon the obnoxious science of eating with 
less contempt than before. 

‘‘‘The next morning we find that the flood has sub- 
sidc^d. I geared up the bays, and we splaslied out 
through the mud, some precarious, until we found the 
roa<l again. We were only a few miles wrong, and in 
two hours we were iri Oklahoma City. The first thing 
w'c saw^ was a big restaurant sign, and we piled into there 
in a hurry. Here I finds myself sitting with Marne at 
table-, with knives and forks and plates between us, 
and she not s<*<)rnful, but smiling with starvation and 
sw'etdness- 

'‘Twas a new restaurant and w'ell stocked. I desig- 
nate<l a list of quotations from the bill of fare that 
made the waiter look out toward the W'ngon to see how 
many more might he coniing. 

^^Tliere we were, and there was the ox'der being 
served. ’Twas a banquet for a dozen, but we felt like 
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a I lookcii acni'^s laha* ai 

for I had recuiict' lions. Aiauu* ua*. la vOvia* j 
like a boj looks at KU lu'sl slaui \uiular. 
looked at me, siraighi iu tht* faei*, ami ini^ b-j 
in her eyes. Tiie waii^-r was aiU e ma 

hleflV she says, soli iiki*, bn-u a 

I’ve looked at liiini^s from tiu* w roii/^ * ua , 
this way before. Alt n t liiuo^ry e%rry d 
don’t they? TheyVi* big ami strouy, arui 
hard work of the world, aiu! Ua v thm'i eat ^ 
gilly waiter girls in nssiaiinuiis, do they, 
said once - - that is, you nsLrtI nu* you w 
— 'Well, Jeff, if you still ean* l\\ be gbol 
to have you always sifting aer4».H {]■:>* fob 
Now giv« me something it) eat, , plj-f 
'’"St), ns Tve said, a wtmian uwA , b? eh-uo 
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THE CABALLERO’S WAY 

The Cisco Kid had killed six men in more or less fair 
scrimmages, had murdered twice as many (mostly Mexi- 
cans), and had winged a larger number whom he mod- 
estly forbore to count. Therefore a w'oman loved him. 

The Kid was tv/enty-five, looked tv/enty; and a care- 
ful insurance company ivould have estimated the prob- 
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to tlio ^lexiean sctclomont at the Lone Wolf Crossing 
of the Frio3 Iweiuy miles away. 

Six feet two, blond as a Viking, quiet as a deacon 
daiigeiasus as a machine gun, Sandritige moved among 
ilu* Jitcalcs, patieiiilv seeking news of the Cisco Kid. 

Far more tluiii fiie law, tlie ^lexieans dreruled the cole 
and vvvUiin vi nges-uice of tlie lone rider tliab the ranger 
suiigiit. it had been one of the Kid's ])asiiiiies to shoot 
J\!e>;ieans ^i<> see them kick^*': if lie demanded frorr 
iliem moribund IVrnsiehorean feats, simply that he 
might be eiilert aim'd, what terrible and exlnmie penal- 
lies would bt' eerlain to follow should tliey amger liim! 
Cbi<‘ ami rdl I hey lounged wilh tip/i.:irned ])ahas and 
aariigging sliould-rs, filling the air wilh 
<:ud deiiials of the Kid's aec|Uainl.aiKa*. 

lint was a man muned Fink wlio lu-pl. a store at 

ilh' C'rossii^g a man of many iiationalilit's, longues, 
iiileneas, and ways of Ihlidving. 

usf \o ask iiaia alexieans," lie said to Sanclridge. 
‘•'''riu'v're afraid to L ll. ''rhis hoinbre they call tiu‘ Kid 
— Coodall is lus nauha aui'h it ? — lie's been in my store 
once twi<‘e. I have an idea you might run across him 
at - bid I giu'ss I <!<m't keer to say, tnyself. I'm two 
Hi'eomis later in pulling a gun than I used io i^e, ami the 
difureiHH* is worth thinking about. Jhit this Kid's got 
a half Abw lean /rirl at the Crossing that he comes to 
see. Slit* lives In tluit jaral a ImndnHl yaixls down the 
irroyaj at f!ie (slge* of the pear. Maybe she no, I 
lon’l suppose slie would, blit that jacal would be a good 
^>laCf‘ in w«teh 
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Sandritlge rode down to the jaad of Verez. The sun 
T^vas loWj uKcI the broad shade of the great pear tlueket 
already (‘owred the grass-thatched hut. T!ie goats 
were enelosed for tiie night in a brush corral near bv, 
A few kids walked the top of it, nlbbiiiig the chaparral 
leaves. Tlie old Mexican lay upon a blanket on tlu^ 
grass, already in a stupor from his mescal, and dream- 
ing, perhaps, of the nights when he and PlAarro ioiiclual 
glasses to tlieir New World fortunes — so old his 
wrinkled face seemed to proclaim Iiini io be. And in 
the door of the jacaL stood Ton la. Aiui Lieutenant 
Sandridge sat m his saddle staring at ht'r like a gauuet 
agape at a sailorman. 

The Cisco Kid was a vain person, as ail (‘mimail and 
successful assassins are, and his bosom would have been 
ruffled had he known that at a simple exchange <}! 
glances two persons, in whose minds he laul in^en looming 
large, suddenly abandoned (at least for tlie time) all 
thought of him. 

Never before had Touia seen sucli a umn ns this, lb' 
seemed to be made of sunshine and blood- red tissue .hiuI 
clear weather. He seemed to illiimimile ihe shadow of 
the Jiear when he smiled, as though ilu‘ sun Wi-re rising 
again. The men she had known hud b^uTi small and 
dark- Kven the Kid, in spite of his achuwt numts, was 
a stripling no larger than herself, with black, st raight 
hair and a cold, marble fact* tliat chiih‘(I ilie noorulay. 

As for Tonia, though she sends d(*scription to the 
poorhouse, let her make a millionaire of your fancy. 
Her blue-black hair* smoothly divided in the middlt^ and 
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bound close to lier lieadj and her large cjokS full of the 
.Latin melancholy, gave her tlie Madonna touch. Her 
notions and car spoke of tlie concealed fire and the de- 
sire to clnirui tiiat she had iiihorlted from the gltanas 
of the Bascjiie province. As for the himiming-bird part 
:)f her, tliat dwelt in her lieart; you could not perceive 
it unless her hriglit rtal skirt aiul dark blue blouse gave 
you a symbolic h.int of the vagarious bird. 

The newly iighletl sun-god asked for a drink of water- 
Tonia brought it from llie red jar banging under the 
brush shelter. Sajuiridge considered it necessary to 
uismounl so as to lessen the trouble of her luiiiistrations. 

I play no spy; nor do I assiune to master the thouglrts 
)f any Immau heart ; but I assert, by the <‘hronicler\s 
rigid, that before a <|uarter of an Imur had sped, Han- 
bridge was us'iehing her how to |)Iait a six-strarul raw- 
lide sl.*dv<*-ro|H‘, and ''Fonia had explained to him that 
wer(‘ it md. for her lilih‘ English book tliat tlu* peripa- 
'etie pdiirr ha<I givfu iuu’ and lh(‘ little eri|>p!ed chivOy 
hat <h(‘ b'd from a bottle, she would be verj^ very lonely 
'udt‘t‘d. 

Whieii leads to a suspicion that the Kid’s fences 
leeded rep.dring, and ihat the ncljulant-gi’uerars sar- 
•asm hn<l falh'u upon un{)roduel ive soil. 

in his camp by tin* water hole Lieutenant Sandridge 
innounetd aanl reiteralcal his intention of either causing 
he (‘isco Kul to nibble the black loam of tlie Frio conn- 
:ry r>raines or of lialing him before a jxidge and jury, 
riiat soundefl husiness«like. Twice a week he rode over 
:o the Lone Wolf Crossing of the Frio, and directfd 
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Tonia’s sliui, sliglitlj Icmon-tinled iiiigors among the 
intricacies of the slowly growing lariata. A six-strand 
plait is hard to learn and easy to teacii. 

The ranger knew tliat he might find the Kid there at 
any visit, lie kept his annaineut ready, and luid a f re- 
:jtteiit eye for tlie pear thicket at the rear of the jacal. 
Thus he might bring down the kite and the huuiniing- 
bird witli one stone. 

While the sunny-haired ornitliologist was pursuing 
his studies the Cisco Kid was also attending to his pro- 
fessional duties. He moodily shot up a saloon in a 
small cow village on Quintana (h*eek, killed the town 
marshal (plugging him neatly in the centre of his tin 
badge), and then rode away, morose and unsatisfied. 
No true artist is ufilifted by shooting an aged man 
carrying an old-style .38 bulldog. 

On Ids way the Kid suddenly experienced the yearn- 
ing that all men feel when wr<)ng’d()iag loses its keen 
edge of delight, lie yeaimed for tlie woman he loveU 
to reassure him that she was his in sf>ite of it. ile 
wanted !u‘r to c/ill his bioocitinrsfineHs Lu'avery ami his 
cruelty devotion. He wanted Tonia to bring hiui water 
from the red jug under the brush shc-Hc'r, arid tell him 
low the chho was thriving on tlie bonlt‘. 

The Kid tunned the speckled roarf.s iu-.-id up the t<ai- 
nile pear flat that stretches along the Arroyo Hondo 
until it ends ah the Lone Wolf (’rossing of the Frio. 
The roan whickered ; for he had a senses of locality and 
direction equal to that of a beH>Iint^ street ear hoitse; 
ind he knew he would soon be nibbling tlie rich mes(iuite 
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g-rass at the end of a fortj'-foot stake rope while Ulysses 
re-sted his head in (nrce’s straw-roofed hot. 

More weird and lonesome than the journey of an 
Amazonian e%]>l<n'er is the ride of one through a Tcscas 
])ear ilat. With dismal monotony and startling variety 
t!ie uncanny aiul multiform sluipes of the cacti lift their 
twisted trunks, and fat, bristly hands to encumber the 
way. I'he demon plant, appearing to live without soil 
or raiji, seems to taimt the parched traveller with its 
lush gn'V greenness. It warps itself a thousand times 
a!)(jut what look to he open and inviting j^atlis, only to 
lure the rider into blind and impassable spine-defended 
'“hot toms of tlie hagA leaving him to retreat, if he can, 
with the points of the compiiss wliirliug in his head. 

To he lost in the pear is to die almost the death of 
the ihi(‘f on the ci'oss, pierced by nails and with gro- 
tes{|ue shapiss of all the fiends hovering about. 

But It was not so with the Kid and his mouut. Wind- 
ing, twisfiiig, circling, tracing tlie most fantastic and 
Ix'wildering trail ever j>ieke(i oul, the good roan lessened 
the (listance to the Imne Wolf C iH>ssuig with every coil 
and turn tlmt lie niadt*. 

While tlu^y fared the Kid sang. lie knew but one 
turu‘ and he sang it, as he know" hut one code and lived it, 
and hut one girl ami loved her. He w^as a single-minded 
man of conventional ideas. He ha<I a voice like a co3^ote 
with hromehitis, hut whenever he chose to sing his song 
hc^ sang it. It was a conventional song of the camps 
and trail, running at its beginning as near as may he to 
these words : 
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Don’t you monkey \v:t!i iny Lulu ^xirl 
Or rif tell you what Tii do-- 

and so on. The roan was inured to it, and did not mind. 

But even the poorest singer will, alter a certain time, 
gain his own consent to retrain from contributing to the 
world’s noises. So the Kid, by the time he was witliin 
a mile or twa) of Tonia’s Jacn/, iuid reluctantly allovsed 
his song to die away — not because his vocal perform- 
ance had become less charming to his own ears, but 
because his laryngeal muscles were aweary. 

As though he were in a circus ring the speckUd roan 
wheeled and danced through the laity riuth of pear until 
at length his rider knew by certain laridmarks that the 
Lone Wolf Crossing w'as close at hand, ''i’heii, wluua* 
the pear w^as thinner, he caught sight of ihe grass ro{>f 
of the jacal and the hackberry tree on llu* <‘dge of the 
arroyo. A few yards farther the Kid stoppcal the roan- 
and gazed intently through the prickly (>peniny;s. 'Then 
he dismounted, dropptal the roan’s reins, and proceeded 
on foot, stooping and silent, like an Indian. The rtian, 
knowing his part, stood still, making no sound. 

The Kid crept noiselessly to ilw very edge of the 
pear ticket and reconnoitered between the leaves of a 
clump of cactus. 

Ten yards from his luding-]>lace, in the shade of the 
jacal, sat lus Torua c/ilinly plaiting a rawhide lariat. 
So far she miglit surely escape condtmmation ; women 
have been known, from time to time, to (mga.ge in more 
mischievous occupations. But if all must he told, Uiere 
is to be added that her head reposed aguinst tlie broad 
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and eoinfortable chest of a tall rcd-and-yellow man, and 
that his iirm was about her, guiding her nimble small 
fingers tiKit reciuired so many lessons at the intricate 
six-strand plait. 

Samir cige glanced <nilckl\’ at tlio dark mass of pear 
when he iieard a shglit squeaking sound that was not 
altogether unfamiliar. A gun-scabbard will make that 
sound when one gras^is the handle of a six-sbooter sud- 
denly. Ihir the sound was not repeated; and Tonia^s 
fingers needed cdose attention. 

And llum, in Ihe shadow of death, they began to talk 
of their am! in the still July afternoon every word 

they uUertd reached ihe ears of ihe Kid. 

‘“Hemenitxn*, (hen/’ said Tonia, ‘’S’ou must not eoine 
again unlii i siuid for you. Soon he will be here. A 
•vaquero at: the Hernia said to-day lie saw him on the 
Guadalupe three* days ago. When he is that near he 
always conu‘s. If he comes and finds you here lie will 
kill you. Ho, for my sake, yuiu must come no more until 
I send you flic word/’ 

*'A1I right/’ said the ranger. ^"And then what?” 

*^An(! then/’ said the girl, '^’’you must bring your men 
here and kill limu If not, he will kill you.” 

*"IIe au/t a man to su rnanler, iiiat’s sure/’ said San- 
drid^ir^*. ‘‘ill’s kill tir be killed for the officer that goes 
up against Mr, C-lsco Kid.” 

*^lle must die,” said ilie girl. ‘HJtherwuse tlumc* will 
not be aifv peaite in ilM? world f^ir thee and me. He has 
kiH(*d many. ladv Mm 8o die. Bring your men, and 
give him no chimee to <‘^ieape/’ 
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^^Yon used to think right nuich of hiiii,'' said San- 
dridge. 

Tonia dropped the lariat, cvrisced herseli around, uiul 
curved a leinoii-tiutod arm over the ranger\s .slioulder. 

^^But then,'' she murmured in liquid Spanish, liad 
not belieid thee, thou great, red moimtain of a man I 
And thou art kind and good, as well as strong. C'ould 
one choose him, knowing thee? Lei him die; for ilien 
I will not be filled with fear bv day and night lest he 
hurt thee or nie.’^ 

^^IIow can I know wlien he comes?*' asked Sauilridgt*. 

<<When he comes,” said Tonia, ‘die reimiins two 
days, sometimes three. Gregorio, tlie smal! son of old 
Luisa, the laxmndera^ has a swift pony* I will write 
a letter to tliee and send it by him, saving lunv it will 
be best to come upon him. By CJng'orio will (he lepuT 
come. Am! bring many men with tlu*e, and hnvi* much 
care, oh, dear red one, for the raitlesnaki^ is not tjuicktn* 
to strike than is ‘A7 ChiTUio^'* as they call him, to send 
a ball from his pis I alas'" 

‘‘The Kul's handy with his giun siH*e enough,’^ admit- 
ted Sandridge, “hut when I eonn* for him i shall come 
alone. Fll get him by myself or not at all. IMie Gap 
wrote one or two tilings to me timt make me want to 
do the trick without any help. Von let me know when 
Mr. Kid arrives, and IT do tlie rest.” 

“I will semd you the inessagt* by tlu* hoy (^regario,’^ 
said the girl. ‘T krunv you wen* braver t lian tliat small 
shaver of men who never smiles. How could I ever have 
thought I cared for him?’’ 
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It was time fer the ranger to ride back to his camp on 
the water hole. Before he inoimted his liorsc he I’aiscd 
the sligiit form of Tonia with one arm high from the 
earth for a parting sahiie. The drowsj’’ stillness of the 
torpid suniMUT air still lav tliick upon the dreaming 
afternoon. The smoke from the fire in the jacal, where 
the /r/jo/e/.v bluhlK'iaal in the iron pot, I'ose straight as 
a plumh -line aliove the elay-dauhed ehimney. No sound 
or movtamnt disturbed the serenll v of the dense 2 )ear 
tlilcket ten yards away. 

Wlu'n file form of Saaidridge had disji])[K‘ared, loping 
his big dun (Lo^vn i!u‘ steep hanks of the b rio crossing, 
the Kid crept Irick to his own horse, mounted him, and 
rode hack along I he tortuous trail he had come. 

But; not far. lie slopped and wailed in ilu! silent 
depths of the fH‘ar until hcdf an hour hiid passed. And 
then ''r<3nia lieard the high, unlrut‘ noUss of his un- 
musical singing coming nearer and nearer; and she ran 
to the (‘cige (if ilu' pear to meid him. 

''riie Kal seldoin siuilecl; hut he smiled and waved his 
hat when lie saw her. lie tlismounli d, and his girl 
sprang into ins arms. The Kid lookcal at iier fondly, 
liis tliick, black hair clung to Ins h<aid like a wrinkled 
mat. ''fhe misning brought a slight of some 

underciirn-nt of feeling to his smoih, dark face that 
was usually as inoliouless as a <*!ay mask. 

"d low's my girlr'- he asked, hohling lim* (‘lose. 

‘'’Sick of weidng so long for you, dtsir one,’’ slie 
answencL '"'aly (*yes are dim with always gazing into 
that devil’s piiuHLsliion through which you come. And 
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1 cai. hco into it such a little way, too. Bui you are 
licre. Lulu Veil oiie, and 1 will not sc*oi:I. iine inal 
7iiuciuu'iu)l not to come to see your ahua more oflen. 
(xo in and rest, uiid let me water your i airs * atui slake 
him with the long* rope. There is cool wai;,i !a tla* jar 
tor you.*" 

The Kid kissed her airectionately. 

"'Not if the court knows itself do I let a lady slake 
my horse for me,’' said ho. ^'But if yoifll run hi, 
chica, and timow a pot of coiree togetiier while 1 allead 
to the caballo^ I'll be a good deal obi igi 

Besides his niarksmaiisliip the Kid had uiiolinu* aN 
tribute for which he admireid himself givaUy. ib* \..,s 
mm/ caballerOy as the jMexicans express il, where 
ladies wei-e concerned. For tlicm lu* laid always gerdle 
words and considexaition. He eoidd not liuvi* sptiken 
a harsh word to a woman, lie might ruihli*ss!y slay 
their liiisbands and lirothers, but he could not have haul 
the w'eight of a finger in angca* upon a wtau'Ui. Wlien - 
fore many of that inhu-esling division of humanicy who 
had come under the spell of Ids pcnileru^ss deehuvd their 
disbelief in the stories eirculated alxml Mr. Kid. One 
shouldift believe ev(‘ry thing one lasard, they said. 
When confronted by their indignant men folk with 
proof of the cahaI!rro\s* deeds of infamv, they said 
maybe he had becai <lriven to it, and that he knew how 
to treat a lady, anyhow. 

Considering this e’clreinely courta‘ouH idio,svncra.s y of 
the Kid and the pride that he took in it, one can pcT- 
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coive that the soUitUiU of Hk* problem that was presented 
to him by \\hai he saw uiul heard from his hiding-place 
ia the pi'ar Uiat afternoon (at least as to oxie of tlie 
actors) must lia^a* i)een obscured hy difficulties. And 
yet one cciiiid not think of Uie Kid overlooking little 
niai tin's of that Lind. 

Ar the tad t>f I he short twilight they gathered around 
a suppi'r of /r/,/o/t*.v, goal steaks, c:inned peaches, and 
coilVe, i)y Uic iighi of a lantern in the jacaL After- 
wai’cu ita* ancestor. Ins iiock corralled, smoked a ciga- 
rette an<i bt i‘ame a minniuy in a grey blanket- Tonia 
vrushetl I lie few dishes while the Kid dried them with 
the flour sacking towel. Her eyes shone; she chatted 
volubly of ilic inconse<|Uent Iiaj^pimings of her small 
world siiiCt‘ the KitTs last visit; it was as all his other 
liomc' (‘onnii'y; Intel been. 

Then outsuh' ''ihmia swung in a grass hammock with 
lier guitar and sang sad cancloNrs dc amor, 

"M)o you love nu* just the same, old girl?'’ asked the 
Kid, huntirig bu' his cigarette papers. 

"^Vlways the same, little one,” said Toniu, her dark 
ey<‘s ling'ering' upon him. 

“I mtist go over to Fink’s,” said the Kid, rising, 
^'for some tobacco. I thought I had another sack in 
my coat- FIl be back in a quarter of an hour.” 

^’'liasten,” said 'Toniu, '‘hind tell me — how long 
shall I call you my own this tinic.^ Will you he gone 
again to-morr<nv, leaving me to grieve, or will you be 
longer wilii your Tonia 
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1 uiiglir Hiay tWO or iliree chiys ihis tnp,’'* naid 
the Kich yawning, ''i've been ou tiie ilougv- fur a 
month, and I'd like to rest up.*” 

He was gone half an hour for his tiu>ac-eo. When 
he returned Tonia was still lying in I lie hanmioek. 

funny, said the Kid, '’diovv I feel. I ieel like 
there was soniebody lying behind every bush and tree 
waiting to slioot me. I never had niullygnibs like them 
before. Alaybo iTs one of tlu'in fuvs'nuntions. iVe 
got lialf a notion to light out in the niorning before 
day. The Guadalupe eoiinlry is Inirning up alnnii that 
old Dutelunan I plugged down there.'' 

are not afraid — no one eouid make iny brave 
little one fear.***' 

“Well, I haven't bemi usually r-^g*' lak d as a jaek- 
rabbit when it ca)nu's to scrapping; hut I lU^ni want a 
])<)sse smoking inc' out when rin in ytear jaftU. Some- 
body inigiit get hurt that ought n't to." 

“Ilemniu willi y<nir dk>uia; tio one wli! flml you here.’^ 

’i'he Kid iimked kei*n!y info the shadtuvs up and down 
the avvoyo and leeward Ihe dim light s cd' llu^ Alexicaui 
village. 

“i’ll se(‘ liow it looks Ialc*r onu' was his drcisicni. 

At midniglit a horseman rode iiilo the rangers’ camp, 
blazing his wny by noisj- ‘*dmllo<*s” to indicate a paci- 
fic mission. Samlridge and om* or two otliers turned out 
to investigate the row. The richer announced himself to 
be Domingo Sales, from the Kone Wolf Ch'ossing. He 
bore a letter for Senor Sandridge. Old l^uisa, th|| 
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lavandcra, luul persuadod him to bring it, he said, her 
son Gregorio being too ill of a fever to ride. 

Sandridge lighted the camp lantern and read the let- 
ter. These were its words : 

Dear One: Ho Iiuh come. Hardly had you ridden away when 
he came out of the pear. When he first talked lie said he would 
slay three days or more. Then as it grew later he was like a 
wolf or a fox, and walkca! aluiut without rest, looking and listen- 
ing. Soon he said iie must leave before daylight when it is dark 
and stiiieht. And ti«m he seemed to .suspect tliat I be not true 
to him. He liHjktai at me so strange that I am frightened. I 
swear to him that I love him, hi.s own Tonia. Last of all he said 
I must prove to him I am true. He thinks that even now men 
are waiting to kill him as lie rides from my house. To escape 
he says he will dress in my elotlies, my red skirt and the blue 
waist I wear and the brown mantilla over the head, and thus 
ride away. Hut hefi>re that he says that I mu‘'t put on his 
elotlies’, his and eamim anti tiat, ami ride away on 

his !u>rse frt»m the jarnl a.s far as the hig road beyond the crossing 
and haek again, 'i'his b<*fore lie goes, so he ean tell if I am 
true and if men are hidden to shoot liim. It is a terrible thing. 
An hour before tlaybrenk this is to bt*. <\>uh% my dear one, and 
kill this man ami take me for your '^ronia. Do not try to take 
hold of him alive, but kill him tiuiekly. Knowing all, you should 
do that. You mu .1 come long before the time and hide yourself 
in the liltle ahetl near the jarai where the wagon and saddles are 
kept. It is tinrk in there, fie will wear my red skirt and blue 
waist and hrtiwn man! ilia. 1 .send you a hundred kisse.s. Come 
surely and shoot qiiiekly aiul straight. 

TinxE Ow^x Tonia. 

Sandridge quickly I'xplaini’d to hts men the official 
part of the mi.s.sivc. The rangers protested against his 
going alone. 

‘TUI get him easy enough,” said the lieutenant. 
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^‘The girl’s got him trapped. And don't even think 
lie’ll get the drop on me.” 

Sandrulge saddled his horse and rode io the Lone 
Wolf Crossing* He tied his big dun in a clump of 
brush on the arrovo, took his Winchester from its . cab- 
bard, and carefully approached iiie Perez jaciJ. l'!u‘re 
was only the half of a high moon drifted over by ragged, 
milk-white gulf clouds. 

The wagon-slied was an excellent place' andraslm 
and the ranger got inside it safely. In tin' black 
shadow of the brush siielter in front of tlu* he 

could see ;i horse tied end liear him i]c‘]»:di' p rving 
the hard 'trodden earth.. 

He wai[e<l almost an hour lu'forc ivo :'y came 
out of the jac:u. One, In ch-- he,:, e raaudi'd 

the iiorse and past Ihe v\ age lie* 

crejssiny' and vdr-ge. Ih- n I’e* e’d r^-. in 

skirL zai.--:-, ami r'endda c^'t r ■ a. h ai- p|h^J 
out; Inlo d.e iai::!; mouadyh!, g’/dg r^' a ^ ■ !%d.r. 



ping or t of He esaym ; he . vdh ie ' r ■ ! ids 

sho!i!d' r. 


lie re ver' a pu i’o M'i'n <e *: * * 

niC'Ut >e oh' ye ■;,(* reey- ;' gee, 
one * - ! uo !';}*: ^ red i ’ - e 

lievt'i* cr^eul lofi cd* heie. =• 
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Kkl. Tlicro was no draiger of missing at ten paces, 
even in liait naif niocnlight. 

The old ancestor, asleep on liis blanket, was awak- 
ened by the sliois. Listening furl her, he heard a great 
cry from some man in niorial distress or anguish, 
and rose up gruiublitig at the disturbing ways of mod- 
erns. 

The tall, red gliost of a in;in burst into the jacaly 
reaching one hand, shaking like a fith: reed, for the 
lantern hanging on its nail. The otlier spread a letter 
on the fal)ie. 

^‘Louk at this letter, Perez,’’ cried the man. ^‘Who 
wrote it?” 

/ho.v/ it is Seuor Sandridge,” mumbled the old 
man, aj>proja'hing. .vcnor, that letter waif 

written by *A7 (7rirn/o/ as he is calked — by the man 
of Toriia. ''Fiiey say lu* is a ba<i man; I do not know. 
While d’oniii s!e[)t lie wrote tlie letter and sent it by 
this old liand of mine to Domingo Sales to be brought 
to you. Is there anything wrong in the letter? I am 
very old; and I did not know. Valgame Dion! It is a 
very foolisii work!; and tlunv is nothing in the bouse 
to drink - ” nothing to <lriuk.” 

Just tlien all that Saridridge could think of to do 
w^aH to go outsicle and throw himself face downward 
in till' dust liy the skle of his humiuing bird, of whom 
not a f(‘ulh«'r fhiiten'd. lie was not a cahalln'o by in- 
stinct, and he could not understand the niceties of 
revengi'. 
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A mile away the rider who had ridden past the wagon- 
shed struck up a harsh, untuueful song, the words of 
which began : 

Pnn't you monkey with my I.ulu girl 
Or I'M teM you what I'll do — 
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miles out from Paradise, and fifteen miles 
snort of Sunrise City, Bildad Rose, the stage-driver, 
stopped Ills team. A furious snow had been failing 
all day. Eight inches it measured now, on a level. The 
remainder of the road was not with out peril in day- 
light, creeping along the ribs of a bijou range c£ ragged 
mountains. Now, when both snow and night masked its 
dangers, further travel was not to be thought of, said 
Eildad Rose. So he pulled up his four stout horses, and 
delivered to his five passengers oral deductions of his 
wisdom. 

J ndge Menefee, to whom men granted leadersliip and 
the initiatory as upon a silver salver, sprang from the 
coach at once. Four of his fellow-passengers followed, 
inspired by his example, ready to explore, to obj urgate, 
to resist, to submit, to proceed, according as their prime 
factor might be inclined to sway them. The fifth pas- 
senger, a young woman, remained in the coacii. 

Bildad had halted upon the shoulder of the first 
mountain spur. Two rail-fences, ragged-black, hemmed 
the road. Fifty yards above the upper fence, sliowing 
a dark blot in the white drifts, stood a small house. 
Upon this house descended — or rather ascended — 

^>05 
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Judge Meiiefee and iii^ cohorts with boyish whoops bom 
of tile snovV and stress- They caluni; Ihey luumded at 
window and tioor. At the nihospiiable sdciice they 
waxed restive; they assaulLed anti forced ilie pregnable 
barriers, and invaded the prenuses. 

Tiic wafehers from the coach heard slnnihli,.gs and 
shoutings from the interior of tile raveg^nl iumse. Be- 
fore loiig a light within illckered, gltiwed, ilunieii Iilgh 
and bright and cheerful- Then came running back 
tlirougli tile driving Hakes the ceaibernut <^xplcu‘ers. 
More deeply pitclied Uiam the clarion --- vwni ^^rcht^st^al 
in voiuine— the voice of »hnige Mmiefee proclaimed the 
succour that lay in a[)posif ion willi their slaie of f ravai!. 
The one room of the house was uriinlnihlted, Iu‘ saitl, and 
bare of furniture; imt it conlcdmec! a gnsd: hreplro’- ; 
and tiuy' had discovered an ample shin* of d wcnal 

in a Ieaj!-[:o ah the re<*ir. Housing and wc.rinn? against 
the sliiveriitg night were iliiis assured- For placa ' 
tion of Budaci Hose ihere was m ws of a sninle, no! 
ruined beyond service, with hay in a loft, nvav flu* housca 

‘‘(hs'd cried Bildad Hose from his Kent', 
swathed In coat s and robes, *'dear me down I wo paru^ls 
of that fence, so I can drive Iin That is old intui HeiF 
rutlds shanty. I thought we must be nigh il. They 
took him ro the foolish house in Angit*;!.'’ 

Cheerfully the four passt*ng<‘rs sprang a I I he* snow- 
capped rads. TiU* exlmrbsl ttmm tugged t!u‘ camch up 
the slant to the door of the (aUflci* fra>!n wbicli a mid- 
summer madness had ravished its proprief or. <Iriver 
and two of the passengers began to unhitcln Jiulge 
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Mencfec opened t!ie door of the coach, and removed his 
hat. 

have to announce, Miss Garland,’’ said he, ^"the 
enforced suspension of our journey. The driver asserts 
that the risk in travelling the mountain road by night 
is too great even to consider. It will be necessary to re- 
main in ihe shelter of this house until morning. I beg 
that you wdi feel that there is notliing to fear beyond 
a teinporary incouvenieiKaa I Iiave persomiily inspected 
the house-, and find ilnit there are means to provide 
against llu' rigour of the weather, at least. You shall 
he mn(h‘ u.s comfciriahle as possible. Permit me to assist 
you to nlighl."’ 

'To the Judges's side came the passen.ger wliuse pursuit 
in life was ihe placing of ihe iJltle Golirdth wicalmill. 
His name was Dunwoody; but that mrillers not mucli. 
In travel!!::g men ly from Pru*adise to Sunrise City one 
iieeds litUi' or no nanu‘. Hi ill, one who would seek to 
<livicu* lionoiirs with Pudge Madison L. nlejudVe deserves 
a cognonu-nal p#eg uj)ou which Fame may hang a wreath. 
Thus snakes loudly and buoyantly, the aerial miller: 

‘‘^Giiess you’!! have to climb out of the ark, Mth. Mc- 
Farland. This wigwam ain’t exact ly the Palm.er House, 
hut: it iiirns snow, and they won’t search your grip for 
souv<‘nir spoons when you leave. HWe got a firct go- 
ing; and 7c^cl.l fix you uu with dry 'Trilbys and keep the 
mice away, anyhow, all right, all riglit.” 

Om* of i!tt‘ two passemgers who wvre struggling in. 
a 7nrlve of horses, harness, snow, and the sarcastic in- 
lUBctions of Bildad Hosts called loudly from the whirl 
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of his volunteer clunes: *'"Suv 1 soiue of you U4iow'4 trot 
Miss Solomon into ilie house, will your WhtJa, tiiere! 
you couiouiuied brute f’ 

Again luust il be gently urged lhat in f ravelling from 
Paradise to Sunrise City an aeeurate inuue protiigal- 
ity. When Judge hu nefee — sani*U<UK-d to the act by 
his grey hair and wuiespreaci repute- had introduced 
himself to the lady passenger, she had, herself, sweetly 
breathed a name, in response, that the hearing of the 
male passengers had variously irif erpreted. In the not 
unjeaious spirit of rivaliy that event ualed, each elung 
stubbornly to his own theory, h'or the l.uly passenger 
to have reassevended or corrected would ha\e seianed 
didactic if not unduly solicitous of a specilh* atapiainl- 
aiico. Therefore the lady [nisseng'.T fKnaaii ted herself 
to be Garlandecl and ^IcFarlanded a!Ui rhjlumtmta! willi 
equal and discreet complacency. It Is i Id sly dv^- miles 
from Paradise to Sunrise C’ity. f 'o;/v;f../:;/;ea ilr va/ruja 
is name enough, by the gripsack of the \dan<lering ?lew ! 
for so brk'f a journey. 

Soon the 111 -le party of wayfarers wtwi* happily seateil 
in a cheerful arc bi'fon* the roaring iln*. ‘Fhe nJies, 
cushicms, aial removabh* porliims of tin- cuacdi had been 
brought ill and pul to serviee. The lady passenger cdame 
a place near the hearth at om* end of tin* ana lluuv 
graced almost a throne that her su!lject^ iau! pre])a,red. 
She sat upon cushions a ul leaned against an euiply box 
and barrel, robe hesfjrea I, which formed a cirhaict- from 
the invading draughts. She exleiuh-ii her feij, <ielec- 
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tably shod^ to the coi'diul heat. She ungloved her hands^ 
but reiulaecl abuut her neck her long fur boa. The un- 
stable iiuuK-s half revealed, while the warding boa half 
siibiuergec!, lier face ~ a youthful face, altogether 
feiiUniiKs cL-ariy moulded and calm with beauty’s un- 
elialleugi d conhdence. ('hivalrj and manhood were here 
vylitg lo please and comfort her. She seemed to accept 
their devoirs- not piquanlly, as one courted and at- 
teiuled; nor pA eniugly, as ina!jy of her sex unworthily 
reap ilieir h<jnours; nor yet stolidly, as the ox receives 
Ids hay; but concoialanily with nature's own plan — 
as the illy !ng<‘sls tlu‘ drop of dew foreordained to its re- 
fixvshnumt. 

C Jut side the wind roared mightily, the fine snow wluzzed 
ihruiigh the <Tacks, the cold liesieged the backs of the 
iiun’olaiecl six ; but the elements did not lack a champion 
ihat nighl. Judge },!emdee was allornej’ for the storm. 
*rhe we.itluu- was his client, and he strove by special 
pleading to convince Ids companions in that frigid Jury- 
l)ox iliat they sojourned in a bower of roses, beset only 
by benigrianl r/ephyrs. He drew upon a fund of gaiety, 
wit, and anecdote^, sophistical, but crowned v/ilh success. 
His clieerfulness tajuummicated Itself irresistibly. Each 
(mo !msl(*m‘d to eoniribule his quota towanl the general 
oistirnism. Even tin' lady passe nger was moved to ex- 
pn‘ss;iom 

*■*■1 think it is ciulte eharinitig,” she said, in her slow, 
crystal tones. 

At intervals some one of t!ie passengers w'ould rise 
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and ImmoroiiHlv expiorc the room, "fhere wa^ little 
evidence to be eulleeled of its habitat iou bv cdil man 
Redruth. 

Eildacl Hose was caiied upon vivaeitsusly for the ex- 
hermit’s liisiar\x Now, since the driver's horses 

were fairly txunfortnble and his pasHeiigers appeared to 
be so, peace and comity returned to him. 

^‘‘Tlie (dd dkiappeiv’ be^au Bilclnd, soinewluit ir- 
revererdl v, ‘‘’infested this here house about twenty year. 
He never allowed nobody to c<mie ni^h him. He'd (iuck 
bis head inside and slam the door wheiuner a team drove 
along. Hiere was spinning-wheels lip in his loft, all 
right, lie used to buy his groceries and tobacco at Ham 
Tilly’s store, on the Little Miuldy. iaist August he 
went up th,ere dressed in a red bedcjulU, and fold Haul he 
was King Hohnnon, and that the khieen of Sheba was 
corning to visit him. He fetched along all mtHiey 
he bad — a litth? bag full of silvt‘r=- ami dripon d if in 
Sam’s well. Slu‘ won’t come,’ says old man luHlruth to 
Sam, ‘if she knows Fve got any money.’ 

‘L\s soon as folks heard he haci that sort of a theory 
about women and money they' knowetl lie was cra/y; so 
they sent <io wn and packed him to the focilisii asylum.’^ 
^‘Was tliere a ronianee in his life that cirove idm to 
a solitary exist ence?” asked one of tire jia.sstanpu‘s, a 
young m^in wlu) had an Agency, 

“No,” said Bildad, '•‘ncH that I ever lumrd spoke of. 
Just ordinary trouble. Tht»y say la* had liafi unforru- 
nateness in tlie way of love <h*r:uigem('nk; witli a young 
lady wlien be was young; before* he coiilracted nal lM*d- 
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quilts and iuid Iiis financial conclusions disqualified. I 
never heard oi no roniance.’’ 

■"AhT’ exciainu'd »liidge Menefec, impressively; 
case of iinre(|uiied airoction, no doubt.” 

‘‘No, sir,” returned Biidad, ^^not at all. She never 
married him. ^iarmaduke Mulligan, clown at Paradise, 
seen a man once tiiat come from old Reclrutlrs town. He 
said Redrulli was a fine young man, but when you kicked 
him oil ihe pocket all you could hear jingle was a cuff- 
fastener and a binu'h of key's, lie was engJiged to this 
young Ijuiv”"™ i\Iiss Alice — something was her name; 
i’ve forgot. Phis man said she was the kind of a girl 
you like* in \uivv reach across you in a car to pay tlie 
fare. Well, tiuTe <‘ome to the town a young chap all 
ahiuent and easy, and fixed up with buggies and mining 
stoc*k and K'isure lime. Although slie was a staked claim, 
Aliss Alice* vAid tlu' new entry seemed to strike a mutual 
kind of a I'iiey lead calls and coincidonews of go- 

ing to the post cifilce and sucli things as sometimes make 
a girl send back llu* engagement ring and other p?*es- 
enhs ‘a rift willuii the loot,’ the poetry nmn calls it. 

“One day folks sc*en Redrulli and Miss Alice stand- 
ing talking at i lie gale. Then he lifts his hat and walks 
away, and i Jial was the last anybody in tliat town seen of 
him, as far as tins man knewn” 

“What alxnit the young lady?” asked the yoimg 
man wlm had an Agency. 

“Never heard,” answered Biidad. “Kiglit there is 
where my hnle of information turns to an old spavined 
erowlnui, and folds its wings, for Pve pumped it dry.” 
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ver}" sad — began Jiiclg'e Mcnefoe, Imfc lus re^ 
mark was curtailed by a higher aiuhority. 

^*What a ehanning stury said Uu* lady passen- 
ger, in iiuLe-iike ioiies. 

A little silence followed, excerit for tia* wiiui anci the 
crackling of the tire. 

The men were seated upon the floor, having slightly 
mitigated its iiihospilahle surface with wraps and stray 
pieces of boards. Tiie man wlio was plu-ing Littie 
Goliath windmills arose and walked atHiui t<^ ease his 
cramped muscles. 

Suddenly a triumphant shout, came froin him. !le 
hurried back from a dusk>’^ corner of the r<Joni, Inaar- 
ing aloft sometlung in his hand. If was an ajjple * a 
large, red-mottletl, firm pippin, |>Ieasing to lu^hold. Ir 
a paper bag on a high shelf in that corner ht* had founa 
it. It could have bei n no relic of thi‘ lovewrtadoul lied- 
ruth, for its glorious soundness repudiated the* tluet^x'y 
that it had lain on tixat musty sh<‘lf since Augimt. No 
doubt some recent hivouaekers, lunching in the tlesio'led 
house, Ih'id left It there. 

Dumvoody again his exploits demaiui fc»r Idm tlie 
honours of nomenclature flaunted Ids nppit' in th(‘ 
faces of his fellow-inarooners. ^^Hee wluit 1 found, Mrs. 
McFarland r’ he cvwtU vaingloriously. lie held the 
apple high up in the light of the fire, wht‘re it glowed a 
still richer re<L Tiie lady pas.sta.yger smiled caJmly — - 
always calmly, 

“What a cliarming apple P’ she murmtired, clearly. 

For a brief space Judge Menefee ft^lt cruslusL 
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liumiliatcd^ relegated. Second place galled him. Why 
liud tills blaiaiit, obtrusive, ui^polisiied man of wind- 
iniils been seiecteti I>y hate instead of himself to dis- 
cover the sensaiio!iai apple? Me could have made of 
the act a sc'eue, a function, a setting for some im- 
promptii, fancilul discourse or ])iece of comedy — and 
have relaineil Uie rule of cynosure. Actually, the lady 
passenger was regoj-ding this ridiculous Dunboddy or 
Woodbiiiidy with an admiring smile, as if the fellow had 
performed a feat! Arui the wiiuimili man swelled and 
gyraU‘ii like a sample of his own goods, |)Uired up with 
the wiiki Uiat ever hh^ws from the clmrus land toward 
the <iomain of the star. 

While the transported l)unwood3% witli his Aladdin’s 
apple, we.s n*ceiving t!ie liekle ai teniions of all, the re- 
sourceful jurist fonned a [)ian to recover his own laurels. 

With his ('ourthest smile upon his iieavy hvA: classic 
feature's, »ludg(‘ I^lenefee advanced, and took the apple, 
as if to (‘xaiiuire il, from the hand of Duinvuocty, In his 
hand it became Kxliunt A. 

‘"A line apple/" lie said, approvingly. ^"Iteally, my 
dear Mr. Ihuiwindy, you have eclipsed all of us as a 
forager. But 1 imve an idea. This appl(‘ shall i>ecome 
an embieuu a token, a syinhol, a prl^e besiowed by tlie 
mind and heart of In^auty uf>on the most deserving.” 

The HUclieTiee, eKcept one, :u)[na,ud<d. on the 

stump, aiif t he?"- caunmenteci the passenger who was no- 
body in partieular lo the young man who had an 
Agency. 

The unresponsive one was the windmill man. He 
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saw iiiinself reduceci lo the ranks. Kcver wouUl the 
thought have occurred to him to declare las atipie aii 
emblem. lie had iidended, ufter it !iad beea iiivitied 
and eaten, to create diversion I>v silckixig the sctxls 
against Ids forehead and naming them for vming ladies 
of his acijuaintance. One he was gohig to mime Mrs. 
McFarland. The seed that feli ou hrsl; wotdu he — 
but ’twas too late now. 

^‘Tlic appiev’ continued Judge aicnc^fce, ehe.rg!iig 
his jurj5 ‘dn modtum davs xn*enp*ea thougii unde- 
servedly, a lowly place in our esteem, Imlccd, it is so 
constantly assoeialeti with Hie culinary ami ti-c cfuti- 
inercial that it is hardly to he classtsi among ihe polite 
fruits. But in axicient iixnes this was md, Sf^ Hihlical, 
historical, ami mythological lore uh<amds widi 4 'vuienc{*s 
that tiie apple was the arisiucnit <d‘ fruh -a Wh* slill 
say Hhe apple of the t*ye’’ wium w^ u i lo ilrscrihe 
soinetldng superlauvely precious. Wt* fhitl in Frovtu'hs 
the comparison io "'apples of silver.’ Ko otlu-r preniuet 
of tree or vim* has been so utiHsed in f‘;;uran\t‘ spi*t*c!i. 
Who has not iieanl of nn<l lo2U;ctl for llu* aniplos <jf Hie 
llesperklesT I need ntji rail your atleTphni io Hu* nmnl; 
tremendous and s!gnil:ca!i!. insfiiam* of iho anplc’s an- 
cient jiresiige whfui Ils consumpl ion IjV our fird parents 
occasioned tii(‘ fall of man from Ids alait^ of gnc?driess 
and perfeciiona’ 

^"Apples like lIieinT Hh* wimlnMll nuui, lin^cer- 

ing wiili tfm objeciilve article, ‘hire wort ii $J.n(l a barrel 
in the (’hicago market.’’ 

^^Now, wiiat I have to proposiu'’ said Judge ^len- 
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efocN conceding an indulgent smile to !ns intorniptcx*, 
this: We must remain here, perforce, until morn- 
ing. We ha%'e wood in plenty to keep us warm. Our 
next need is i.u entertain ourselves as best we can^ in 
order tiuil Hie vime shall not pass too slowly. I propose 
that we idace this apple in the hands of Miss Garland. 
It is no longer a fruit, bur, as 1 said, a prize, in award, 
represiniiing a great iuiman idea. Miss Garland, her- 
self, sim'i cense to }}e an individual — }mt only tom- 
porari!;, I aiu happy to ackP— (a low bow, full of the 
oubliine gracH*)- '“'‘Hlie shall represent her sex; she shall 
be [lie eiubodiiuinit, Ihe epitome of womankind — the 
iieart .'iiul hrrdn, I may say, of (Jod's masterpiece of 
rrealion. In ihis guise sh.e shall ju<!ge and decide the 
ji:esliosi wliich follows: 

'•'’Ihit a iVw miiuites ago our friend, Mr. Rose, fa- 
voured us with an (mierledning hut fragmentary sketch 
of the romance in lh<‘ life of the former possessor of this 
jabitaiioa. "flu' few facts iliat we liave k^arned seem 
,0 nu^ to open up a rasclnating fu !d for conjecture, for 
die study of Imnian lieiirls, for the exercise of the im- 
agination in short, for slory-teliing. Let us make 
ise (jf the opporl unity. Let eadi one of us relate his 
own version of iiu* story of Redruth, the liennit, and his 
au!V”lovcs lieginning where Mr. Hoseks narrative ends ~ 
it Uie parting of the lovers at the gate. This much 
should lie assurmed and conceded — tliat the young lady 
MIS not mwessarily to lilame for Kedrutlds l>ecoming a 
-razed and workbliating hermit. Wlien we Jiave done, 
Miss Garland shall render tlie JirnoMUNT of Woman. 
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in her lap beneath her robes and wraps. She reclined 
against her protecting bulwark, brightly and cosily 
at ease. But for the voices and the wind one might 
have listened hopefully to hear her purr. Someone cast 
fresh logs upon the fire. Judge Menefee nodded suavely. 
^^Will you oblige us with the initial story?” he asked. 

The windmill man sat as sits a Turk, with his hat 
well back on his head on account of the draughts. 

^^Well,” he began, without any embarrassment, “this 
is about the way I size up the difficulty : Of course 
Redruth was jostled a good deal by this duck who had 
money to play ball with who tried to cut him out of his 
girl. So he goes around, naturally, and asks her if the 
game is still square. Well, nobody wants a guy cut- 
ting in with buggies and gold bonds wdien he’s got an 
option on a girl. W ell, he goes around to see her. Well, 
maybe he’s hot, and talks like the proprietor, and for- 
gets that an engagement ain’t always a lead-pipe cinch. 
Well, I guess that makes Alice warm under the lace yoke. 
Well, she answers back sharp. Well, he — ” 

“Say 1” interrupted the passenger who was nobody 
in particular, “if you could put up a wdndniill on every 
one of them Svells’ you’re using, you’d be able to re- 
tire from business, wouldn’t you?” 

The windmill man grinned good-naturedl 3 ^ 

“Oh, I ain’t no Guy de Mo pas song he said, cheer- 
fully. “I’m giving it to you in straight American. 
Well, she says something like this: ‘Mr. Gold Bonds 
is only a friend,’ secys she; ‘but he takes me riding 
and buys me theatre tickets, and that’s what you never 
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with uplifted hand, beg of you, no comments! It 
would not be fair to the otlier contestants. Mr.- — er — “ 
wili 3^011 take the next turn?” The Judge addressed 
the 3'Oung man who had tlic Agency. 

‘tMv’ version of the romance,” began tl\e 3muTig man, 
difildeniW clasping his hands, “would be this: They 
did not (luarrel when they parted. Mr. Redruth bade 
her good-by and went out into the world to seek his 
fortune. He knew his love %vould remain true to him. 
He scoimed the thought that his rival could make an im- 
pression upon a heart so fond and faithful. I would 
say that Tdr. Redruth went out to the Rocky Mountains 
in Wyoming to seek for gold. One dav^ a crew of pirates 
landed and captun^d him wdiile at work, and — ” 

“Ileyl wliahs that?” sharply called the passenger 
who was nobody in particular — “a crew of pirates 
landed in the Rocky Mountains! Will you tell us how 
they sailed — ” 

'"I.anded from a train,” said the narrator, quietly 
and not without some readiness. “They kept him pris- 
oner in a cave for months, and tlien the3’' took him hun- 
drefis of mil(*.-» awa3*‘ to the forests of Alaska. There a 
beautiful Indian girl fell in love with him, but he re- 
mained true to Alice. After another year of wander- 
ing in tlie wooiis, lu* set out with the diamonds — ” 
“Wh.at diamonds?” asked the unimportant pas- 
senger-, almost with acerbity. 

“Hie oncNs the saddlemakcr showed him in tlic Peru- 
vian tenqile,” seu<l tlie other, somewhat obscurely. 
“When he reacliecl home, Alice’s mother led liim, weep- 
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with the bIin<I-bri(Ue on, all would have been well. The 

woman vou w^int is sure worth taking pains for. 

^SencI for me if 3^ou want me again/ says Iled- 
ruth, ami hoists his Stetson, and walks ofr. He^d have 
called it pride, but the nixycomlogical name for it is 
laziness. No woman don't like to run after a man. "'Let 
lum come bjick, hisself/ says the gild; and I’ll be bound 
slie tells the boy with the pay ore to trot; and then 
spemis lier tiine watching out the window for the man 
with tlie enipt\' pocket-book and the tickl^^ moustache. 

reckon Redruth waits about nine year expect- 
i?ig h,er to send him a note by a nigger asking him to 
forgive her. But she don’t. ‘^This game won’t work/ 
says Heclrutli; ^l.hen so won’t I.’ And he goes in the 
licrmit l>usi?u‘ss and raises wdiiskers. Yes; laziness and 
w!ilsk(‘rs wiis wliat dojie the trick. Tlicy travel together. 
You ever liear of a man with long whiskers and hair 
striking a bonanza.^ No. Look at the Duke of Marl- 
borougli and lliis Standard Oil snoozer. Have they 
got \‘mF 

^'■Ncjw, this Alice didn’t never marry^. I’ll bet a boss. 
If Mc^druih had married somebody else she might have 
dom* so, too. But lie never turns up. She has these here 
things lJu‘V call forul memories, and maybe a lock of hair 
and a corset steel that he broke, treasured up. Them 
sort of arlichss is as good as a husband to some women. 
I’d say site played out a lone luind. I don’t blame no 
woman for old itian Ilednith’s abandonment of barber 
shops an<l clean shirts.” 

Next in order came the passenger who was nobody in 
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tears?- siws lie, arranging his pearl pin. ^ou have 
driven niy lover away/ says little Alice, sobbing: 'I 
hate the sight of you.’ ^Marry me, tlien,’ says John W., 
lighting a Henry Clay. ^WhatP she cries, indignantly, 
hnarrj you ! Never,’ she says, ‘^until tliis blows over, 
and 1 can do soino shopping, and 3'ou see about the 
licence. There’s a telo})hone next door if you want to 
call II!) the county clerk.’ ” 

The luirraior paused to give vent to liis cynical 
chuckle. 

‘'T)id they marry ?'^ he continued. “Did the duck 
swallow the June !nig? And then I take up the case 
of Old Boy Kedrulh. There’s where you are all wrong 
again, according lo my theory. What turned him into 
a hermit? One says laziness; one sa3's remorse; one 
sa\s hooz(‘. I say women did it. liow old is the old 
man now?’’ asked the speaker, turning to Bildad 
Hose. 

“I should say about sixtydive.” 

“All right. He conducted his liernnt shop here for 
twenty years. Hay lie was twenty-five wlien he took off 
his hat at the gate. That leaves twenty years for him 
to account for, or else he docked. Vvhere did he spend 
that tea and two fives? I’ll give you my idea. TJ]> for 
bigniny. Hay tliere was tlie fat blonde in Saint Jo, 
and fii<‘ panatela }>riinette at Skillet Ilidge, and the gold 
tooth down in tlie Kaw %mlley. Hedniih gets his eases 
mixed, and they send liim up tlie road. He gets out 
after they are tlirougli ivitli liim, and says: line 

for me except the crinoline. The hermit trade is not 
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overdone^ and the stenograplierjs never apply to ’em for 
work. The jolly hermit’s life for me. No more long 
hairs in the comb or dill pickles lying around in the 
cigar traj^’ You tell me they pinched old Sedruth for 
the noodle villa just because he said he was King Solo- 
mon? Pigs ! He was Solomon. That’s all of mine. I 
guess it don’t call for any apples. Enclosed find stamps. 
It don’t sound much like a prize winner.” 

Respecting the stricture laid by Judge Menefee 
against comments upon the stories, all were silent when 
the passenger who was nobody in particular had con- 
cluded. And then the ingenious originator of the con- 
test cleared his throat to begin the ultimate entry for 
the prize. Though seated with small comfort upon the 
floor, you might search In vain for any abatement of 
dignity in Judge Menefee. The now diminishing fire- 
light played softly upon his face, as clearly chiselled 
as a Roman emperor’s on some old coin, and upon the 
thick waves of his honourable gre}’' hair. 

"A woman’s heart!” he began, in even but thrill- 
ing tones — ^^v/ho can hope to fathom it? The ways 
and desires of men are various. I think that the hearts 
of all women beat with the same rhythm, and to the 
same old tune of love. Love, to a woman, means sacri- 
fice. If she be worthy of the name, no gold or rank 
will outweigh with her a genuine devotion. 

^^Gentlemen of the — er — I should say, my friends, 
the case of Redruth versus love and affection has been 
called. Yet, who is on trial? Not Redruth, for he has 
been punished. Not those immortal passions that clothe 
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our lives witli the joy of the angels. Then who? Each 
man of us here to-night stands at the bar to answer if 
cliivalrj' or darkness inhabits his bosom. To judge us 
sits wonuinkiiid in the form of one of its fairest flowers. 
In her hand she holds the prize, intrinsically insignif- 
icant, but worthy of our noblest efforts to win as a 
guerdon of a|)proval from so worthy a representative 
of feminine jiKlginent and taste. 

taking up the imaginary history of Redruth and 
tlie fair being to whom he gave his heart, I must, in the 
beginning, raise my voice against the unworthy insinua- 
tion that the selfishness or perfidy or love of luxury of 
any woman drove liim to renounce the world. I have not 
found woman to he so unspiritiial or venal. We must 
seek (‘Isewluuas among man’s baser nature and lower 
motives for tlu' enmse. 

‘^"Th('re was, in all probability, a lovers’ quarrel as 
ihey stood at the gate on tlsat niemorable day. Tor- 
numtetl by jealousy, young lledrnth vanished from his 
native haunls. But had ho just cause to do so? There 
is no evi(h‘nc(‘ for or against. But there is something 
higher than evidence; there is the grand, eternal be- 
lief in %voinan’s goodness, in her steadfastness against 
tcnriptntion, in Ihu' loyally even in the face of proffered 
riclu's. 

picture to myself the rash lover, wandering, sclf- 
f or lured, ahouf tlie world. T picture his gradual de- 
scent, and, his complete despair when he realises 

that he lias lost tlie most precious gift life had to offer 
him. Then his withdrawal from the world of sorrow and 
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the subsequent derangement of his faculties becomes 
intelligible. 

“But what do I see on the other hand? A lonely 
W'oman fading away as the years roll by; still faith- 
ful, still waiting, still watching for a form and listen- 
ing for a step that will come no more. She is old now. 
Her hair is white and smoothly banded. Each day she 
sits at the door and gazes longingly down the dusty 
road. In spirit she is waiting there at the gate, just 
as he left her — his forever, but not here below. Yes ; 
my belief in woman paints that picture in my mind. 
Parted forever on earth, but waiting ! She in anticipa- 
tion of a meeting in Elysium; he in the Slough of 
Despond.” 

“I thought he was in the bughouse,” said the pas- 
senger who was nobody in particular. 

Judge Menefee stirred, a little impatiently. The men 
sat, drooping, in grotesque attitudes. The wind had 
abated its violence ; coming now in fitful, virulent puffs. 
The fire had burned to a mass of red coals which shed 
but a dim light wuthin the room. The lady passenger 
in her cosey nook looked to be but a formiless dark bulk, 
crowned by a mass of coiled, sleek hair and shovdng but 
a small space of snowy forehead above her clinging 
boa. 

Judge Menefee got stiffly to his feet. 

“And now, Miss Garland,” he announced, “we have 
concluded. It is for you to award the prize to the one 
of us whose argument — especially, I may say, in re- 
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gard to his estimate of true womanhood — approaches 
nearest to your own conception.” 

No answer came from the lady passenger. Judge 
Menefee bent over solicitously. The passenger who was 
nobody in particular laughed low and harshly. The 
lady was sleeping sweetly. The Judge essayed to take 
her hand to awaken her. In doing so lie touched a small, 
cold, round, irregular something in her lap. 

^^She has eaten the apple,” announced Judge Men- 
efee, in awed tones, as he held up the core for them to 
see. 
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I STOPPED overniglit at the sheep-ranch of Rush 
Kinney, on the Sandy Fork of the Nueces. Mr. Kinney 
and I had been strangers up to the time when I called 
^^Hallo 1” at his hitcliing-rack ; but from that moment 
until my departure on the next morning we were, accord- 
ing to the Texas code, undeniable friends. 

After supper the ranchman and I lugged our chairs 
outside the two-room house, to its floorless gallery 
roofed with chaparral and sacuista grass. With the 
rear legs of our chairs sinking deep into the hard- 
packed loam, each of us reposed against an elm pillar 
of the structure and smoked El Toro tobacco, while 
we wrangled amicably concerning the affairs of the rest 
of the world. 

As for conveying adequate conception of the en- 
gaging charm of that prairie evening, despair waits 
upon it. It is a bold chronicler who will undertake the 
description of a Texas night in the early spring. An 
inventory must suffice. 

The ranch rested upon the summit of a lenient slope. 
The ambient prairie, diversified by arroyos and murky 
patches of brush and pear, lay around us like a dark- 
ened bowl at the bottom of which we reposed as dregs. 

228 
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Like a turquoise cover the sky pinned us there. The 
miracuious air, heady with ozone and made memorably 
sweet by leagues of wild flowerets, gave tang and savour 
to the breath. In the sky was a great, round, mellow 
searchlight which w-e knew to be no incon, but the dark 
lantern of summer, who came to hunt northward the 
cowering spring. In the nearest corral a flock of sheep 
lay silent until a groundless panic would send a squad of 
them huddling together with a drumming rush. For 
other sounds a shrill family of coyotes yapped beyond 
the shearing-pen, and whippoorwills twittered in the long 
grass. But even these dissonances hardW rippled the 
clear torrent of the mocking-birds’ notes that fell from 
a dozen neighbouring shrubs and trees. It would not 
have been preposterous for one to tiptoe and essay to 
touch the stars, they hung so bright and imminent. 

Mr. Kinney’s wife, a young and capable wmman, we 
had left in the house. She remained to busy herself wdth 
the domestic round of duties, in which I had observed 
that she seemed to take a buoyant and contented pride. 
In one room we had supped. Presently, from the other, 
as Kinney and I sat without, there burst a volume of 
sudden and brilliant music. If I could justly estimate 
the art of piano-playing, the construer of that rollicking 
fantasia had creditably mastered the secrets of the key- 
board. A piano, and one so well played, seemed to me to 
be an unusual thing to find in that small and unpromising 
ranch-house. I must have looked mj surprise at Rush 
Kinney, for he laughed in his soft, Southern way, and 
nodded at me through the moonlit haze of our cigarettes. 
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‘^You don’t often hear as agreeable a noise as that 
on a sheep-ranch,” he remarked; “but I never see any 
reason for not playing up to the arts and graces just 
because we happen to live out in the brush. It’s a lone- 
some life for a woman ; and if a little music can make it 
any better, why not have it? That’s the way^ I look at 
it.” 

“A v/ise and generous theory,” I assented. “And 
Mrs. Kinney plays well. I am not learned in the science 
of music, but I should call her an uncommonly good 
performer. She has technic and more than ordinary 
power.” 

The moon was very bright, you will understand, and 
I saw upon Kinney’s face a sort of amused and preg- 
nant expression, as though there were things behind it 
that might be expounded. 

“You came up the trail from the Double-Elm Fork,” 
he said promisingly. “As you crossed it you must have 
seen an old deserted jacaZ to your left under a comma 
mott.” 

“I did,” said I. “There was a drove of javalis root- 
ing around it. I could see by the broken corrals that 
no one lived there.” 

“That’s where this music proposition started,” said 
Kinney. “I don’t mind telling you about it w^hiie we 
smoke. That’s where old Cal Adams lived. He had 
about eight hundred graded merinos and a daughter that 
was solid silk and as handsome as a new stake-rope on 
a thirty-dollar pony. And I don’t mind telling you that 
I was guilty in the second degree of hanging around old 
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Caps ranch all the time I could spare away from lamb- 
ing and shearing. Miss Marilia was her name; and I 
had figured it out by the rule of two that she was des- 
tined to become the chatelaine and lady superior of 
Rancho Lomito, belonging to S. Kinney, Esq., where 
you are now a welcome and honoured guest. 

“I will say that old Cal wasn’t distinguished as a 
sheepman. He was a little, old stoop-shouldered liombre 
about as big as a gun scabbard, with scraggy white 
whiskers, and condemned to the continuous use of lan- 
guage. Old Cal was so obscure in his chosen profession 
that he wasn’t even hated by the cowmen. And when a 
sheepman don’t get eminent enough to acquire the hos- 
tility of the cattlemen, he is mighty apt to die unwept 
and considerably unsung. 

"^^But that Marilia girl was a benefit to the eye. And 
she was the most elegant kind of a housekeeper. I was 
the nearest neighbour, and I used to ride over to the 
Double-Elm anywhere from nine to sixteen times a week 
with fresh butter or a quarter of venison or a sample of 
new sheep-dip just as a frivolous excuse to see Marilia. 
Marilia and me got to be extensively inveigled with each 
other, and I was pretty sure I was going to get my rope 
around her neck and lead her over to the Lomito. Only 
she w^as so everlastingly permeated with filial sentiments 
tov/ard old Cal that I never could get her to talk about 
serious matters. 

^‘^You never saw anybody in your life that was as full 
of knowledge and had less sense than old Cal. He was 
advised about all the branches of information contained 
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in leamingj and he was up to all the rudiments of doc- 
trines and enlightenment. Yon couldn’t advance him 
any ideas on any of the parts of speech or lines of 
thought. You would have thought he was a professor 
of the weather and politics and chemistry and natural 
history and the origin of derivations. Any subject yoi| 
brought up old Cal could give you an abundant synopsis 
of it from the Greek root up to the time it was sacked 
and on the market. 

^^One day just after the fall shearing I rides over 
to the Doubie-Elm with a lady’s magazine about fashion?^ 
for Marilla and a scientific paper for old Cal. 

“While I was tying my pony to a mesquite^ out run* 
Marilla, Hiclded to death’ with some news that couldn’i: 
wait. 

“ ^Oh, Rush,’ she says, all flushed up with esteem 
and gratification, Vhat do you think 1 Bad’s going to 
buy me a piano. Ain’t it grand? I never dreamed I’d 
ever have one.’ 

“ ^It’s sure joyful,’ says I. always admired the 
agreeable uproar of a piano. It’ll be lots of company 
for you. That’s mighty good of Uncle Cal to do that.’ 

T’m all undecided,’ says Marilla, ‘^between a piano 
and a organ. A parlour organ is nice.’ 

“ ^Either of ’em,’ says I, ^is first-class for mitigat- 
ing the lack of noise around a sheep-ranch. For my 
part,’ I says, T shouldn’t like anything better than 
to ride home of an evening and listen to a few waltzes 
and jigs, with somebody about your size sitting on the 
piano-stool and rounding up the notes.’ 
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^Oh, hush about that/ says Marilla, ^and go on 
in the house. Dad hasn’t rode out to-day. He’s not 
feeling well.’ 

^^Old Cal was inside, lying on a cot. He had a pretty 
bad cold and cough. I stayed to supper. 

“ ‘Going to get Marilla a piano, I hear,’ says I to him, 

“ Why, yes, something of the kind. Rush,’ says he. 
^She’s been hankering for music for a long spell; and 
I allow to fix her up with something in that line right 
away. The sheep sheared six pounds all around this 
fall; and I’m going to get Marilla an instrument if it 
takes the price of the whole clip to do it.’ 

“ ^Star wagno,^ says I. ‘The little girl deserves it.’ 

“ ‘I’m going to San Antone on the last load of wool,’ 
says Uncle Cal, ‘and select an instrument for her my- 
self.’ 

“ ‘Wouldn’t it be better,’ I suggests, ‘to take MariUa 
along and let her pick out one that she likes 

“I might have known that would set Uncle Cal go- 
ing. Of course, a man like him, that knew everything 
about everything, would look at that as a refiection on 
his attainments. 

“ ‘No, sir, it wouldn’t,’ says he, pulling at his white 
whiskers. ‘There ain’t a better judge of musical in- 
struments in the whole world than what I am. I had an 
uncle,’ says he, ‘that was a partner in a piano-factory, 
and I’ve seen thousands of ’em put together. I know 
all about musical instruments from a pipe-organ to a 
corn-staUc fiddle. There ain’t a man lives, sir, that can 
tell me any news about any instrument that has to be 
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poundodj blowed, scraped, grinded, picked, or wound 
with a 

‘You get me what jmu like, dad,’ says idarilla, who 
couldn’t keep her feet on the floor from j oy. ‘Of course 
you know what to select. I’d just as lief it was a piano 
or a organ or what.’ 

“ ‘I see in St. Louis once what they call a orchestrion,’ 
says Uncle Cal, ‘that I judged was about the finest 
thing in the way of music ever invented. But there 
ain’t room in this house for one. Anywaj^, I imagine 
they’d cost a thousand dollars. I reckon something in 
the piano line would suit Marilla the best. She took 
lessons in that respect for two years over at Birdstail. 
I wouldn’t trust the buying of an instrument to any- 
body else but myself. I reckon if I hadn’t took up 
sheep-raising I’d have been one of the finest composers 
or piano-and-organ manufacturers in the world.’ 

“That was Uncle Cal’s style. But I never lost any 
patience with him, on account of his thinking so much 
of Marilla. And she thought just as much of him. 
He sent her to the academy over at Birdstail for two 
years when it took nearly every pound of wool to pay 
the expenses. 

“Along about Tuesday Uncle Cal put out for San 
Antone on the last wagonload of wool. Marilla’s uncle 
Ben, who lived in Birdstail, come over and stayed at 
the ranch while Uncle Cal was gone. 

“It was ninety miles to San Antone, and forty to 
the nearest railroad-station, so Uncle Cal was gone 
about four days. I was over at the Double-Elm when 
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he came rolling back one evening about sundown. And 
up there in the wagon, sure enough, was a piano or a 
organ — we couldn’t tell which — all wrapped up in 
woolsacks, with a wagon-sheet tied over it in case of 
rain. And out skips Manilla, hollering, ^Oh, ohl’ with 
her eyes shining and her hair a-flying. ‘Dad — dad,’ 
she sings out, ‘have you brought it — have you brought 
it?’ — and it right there before her ej’-es, as women will 
do. 

“ ‘Finest piano in San Antone,’ says Uncle Cal, wav- 
ing his hand, proud. ‘Genuine rosewood, and the finest, 
loudest tone you ever listened to. I heard the storekeeper 
play it, and I took it on the spot and paid cash down.’ 

“Me and Ben and Uncle Cal and a Mexican lifted 
it out of the wagon and carried it in the house and set 
it in a corner. It was one of them upright instruments, 
and not very heavy or very big. 

“And then all of a sudden Uncle Cal flops over and 
says he’s mighty sick. He’s got a high fever, and he 
complains of his lungs. He gets into bed, while me 
and Ben goes out to unhitch and put the horses in the 
pasture, and Marilla flies around to get Uncle Cal some^ 
:hing hot to drink. But first she puts both arms on 
:hat piano and hugs it with a soft kind of a smile, like 
you see kids doing with their Christmas toys. 

“When I came in from the pasture, Marilla was in 
:he room where the piano was. I could see by the strings 
md woolsacks on the floor that she had had it unwrapped. 
But now she was tying the wagon-sheet over it again, 
.nd there was a kind of solemn, whitish look on her face. 
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“ ^Ain’t wrapping up the music again, are you, 
Marilla?’ I asks. What’s the matter with just a couple 
of tunes for to see how she goes under the saddle?’ 

^Not to-night, Rush,’ says she. don’t want to 
play any to-night. Dad’s too sick. Just think, Rush, 
he paid three hundred dollars for it — nearly a third 
of what the wool-clip brought !’ 

‘Well, it ain’t anyways in the neighbourhood of 
a third of what you are worth,’ I told her. ‘And I don’t 
think Uncle Cal is too sick to hear a little agitation of 
the piano-ke3’'s just to christen the machine.’ 

“ ‘Not to-night, Rush,’ says Marilla, in a way that 
she had when she wanted to settle things. 

“But it seems that Uncle Cal was plenty sick, after 
all. He got so bad that Ben saddled up and rode over 
to Birdstail for Doc Simpson. I stayed around to see 
if I’d be needed for anything. 

“When Uncle Cal’s pain let up on him a little he 
called Marilla and says to her: ‘Did you look at your 
instrument, honey? And do you like it?’ 

“ ‘It’s lovely, dad,’ says she, leaning down by his 
pillow; ‘I never saw one so pretty. How dear and 
good it was of you to buy it for me !’ 

“ ‘I haven’t heard you play on it any yet,’ says 
Uncle Cal ; ‘and I’ve been listening. My side don’t hurt 
quite so bad now — won’t you play a piece, Marilla?’ 

“But no; she puts Uncle Cal off and soothes him 
down like you’ve seen women do with a kid. It seems 
she’s made up her mind not to touch that piano at 
present. 
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'*^Wlien Doc Simpson comes over lie tells ns that 
cle Cal has pneumonia the worst kind; and as the 
man was past sixty and nearly on the lift anyhow^ 
odds was against his walking on grass any more. 
*On the fourth day of his sickness he calls for 
orilla again and wants to talk piano. Doc Simpson 
5 there, and so was Ben and Mrs. Ben, trjdng to do 
■tliey could. 

‘ "^I’d have made a wonderful success in anything con- 
ked with music,’ says Uncle Cal. got the finest 
■Aliment for the money in San Antone. Ain’t that 
□lo all right in every respect, Mariila?’ 

‘'It’s just perfect, dad,’ says she. ^'It’s got the 
i’t tone I ever heard. But don’t you think you could 
p a little now, dad?’ 

^No, I don’t,’ saj^s Uncle Cal. I want to hear 
: piano. I don’t believe you’ve even tried it yet. 
ent all the way to San Antone and picked it out 
you myself. It took a third of the fall clip to buy 
mt I don’t mind that if it makes my good girl hap- 
Won’t you play a little bit for dad, Marilla?’ 
Doc Simpson beckoned Marilla to one side and 
mmended her to do what Uncle Cal w^anted, so it 
3 . get him quieted. And her uncle Ben and his 
a,sked her, too. 

‘"Why not hit out a tune or two with the soft pedal 
I asks Marilla. ‘Uncle Cal has begged you so 
1 . It would please him a good deal to hear you 
h. up the piano he’s bought for you. Don’t you 
z you might?’ 
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^^But Marilla stands there with big tears rolling down 
from her eyes and says nothing. And then she runs 
over and slips her arm under Uncle Cal’s neck and hugs 
him tight. 

“ ‘Why, last night, dad,’ we heard her say, 
played ever so much. Honest — I have been playing 
it. And it’s such a splendid instrument, you don’t know 
how I love it. Last night I played “Bonnie Dundee” 
and the “Anvil Polka” and the “Blue Danube” — and 
lots of pieces. You must surely have heard me play- 
ing a little, didn’t you, dad.^ I didn’t like to play loud 
when you was "to sick.’ 

“ ‘Well, well,’ says Uncle Cal, ‘maybe I did. Maybe 
I did and forgot about it. My head is a little cranky 
at times. I heard the man in the store play it fine. I’m 
mighty glad you like it, Marilla. Yes, I believe I could 
go to sleep a while if you’ll stay right beside me till I do.’ 

“There was where Marilla had me guessing. Much 
as she thought of that old man, she wouldn’t strike a 
note on that piano that he’d bought her. I couldn’t 
imagine why she told him she’d been playing it, for 
the wagon-sheet hadn’t even been off of it since she put 
it back on the same day it come. I knew she could play 
a little anyhow, for I’d once heard her snatch some 
pretty fair dance-music out of an old piano at the 
Charco Largo Ranch. 

“Well, in about a week the pneumonia got the best 
of Uncle Cal. They had the funeral over at Birds- 
tail, and all of us went over. I brought Marilla back 
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home in my buctboard. Her uncle Ben and his wife 
were going to stay there a few days with her. 

“That night Marilla takes me in the room where the 
piano was, while the others were out on the gallery. 

“ Tome here. Rush/ says she ; T want you to see 
this now/ 

^^She unties the rope, and drags off the wagon-sheet. 

“If you ever rode a saddle without a horse, or fired 
off a gun that wasn’t loaded, or took a drink out of an 
empty bottle, why, then you might have been able to 
scare an opera or two out of the instrument Uncle Cal 
had bought. 

“Instead of a piano, it was one of them machines 
they’ve invented to play the piano with. By itself it 
was about as musical as the holes of a fiute without the 
flute. 

^^And that was the piano that Uncle Cal had selected; 
and standing by it was the good, fine, all-wool girl that 
.never let him know it. 

‘"And what you heard playing a while ago,” con- 
cluded Mr. Kinney, “was that same deputy-piano ma- 
chine; only just at present it’s shoved up against a 
SLK-hundred-dollar piano that I bought for Marilla as 
soon as we was married.” 
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Long Bill was a graduate of the camp and trail. 
Luck ami tliriit, a cool head, and a telescopic eye for 
mavericks had raised him from cowboy" to be a cowman. 
Then came the boom in cattle, and fortune, stepping 
gingerly among the caictus thorns, came and emptied 
her cornucopia at the doorstep of the ranch. 

In tile little iroiitier city of Chaparosa, Longley built 
a costly resRience. Iltu'c he became a captive, bound 
to the chariot of social existence. He was doomed to 
become a leading edham. lie struggled for a time like 
a mustang in his first, corral, and then he hung up his 
(juirt and syiurs. Time hung heavily on his liands. He 
organisi'd the First National Bank of Chaparosa, and 
was elected its prc’sident. 

One day a dyspeptic man, wearing double-magnify- 
ing glasses., inserted an official-looking card between 
ilic liars of tlu‘ casluer’s window of the First National 
Bank. Five rninutc'S later the bank force was dancing 
at t!ie heck and call of a national bank examiner. 

This examiner, Mr. J. Falgar Todd, proved to be a 
thorough om*. 

At the en<i of it all the examiner put on his hat, 
and called the president, Mr. William R. Longley, into 
ilie private of nee. 

^AVelU how do you find things asked Longley, 
in his sh)w, dtH‘p tones, ^‘Any brands in the round- 
up you dididt like the looks 

*'^Thi‘ hank <-lieeks up all right. Mix Ixmgley,” said 
Todd; ^\a!id 1 flml yunir loans in very good shape — 
with oiw. exception. You are carryitjg one very bad 
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bit of paper one lhat: is su had ihiit I have Im^n 
thinking that vou surely do not reuli-^e tlu^ serituis posi- 
tion it plaeos yon In. I rvU^v to a c'ail iuan of SKhCKH) 
made to dliomas ^lerwin. Not tuily Is tie’ iinuiuiii Jn 
excess of the maximum sum i!a* hank can loan anv 
individual legally, hut it is ahsoluu-iy \\nhoul imlorse- 
inent or security. Thus yi>u have tltudev violated the 
national hanking laws, and have laid youro lf tUH-it to 
crinunal urosecuiion by tlu* (luverruiuait. A report o( 
the matter to llw (kunptrtdier of the (sirrf un v which 
I am btumd to make wciuhh I am ^ure, n - uU in the 
matter being turneil over to the Departm^ij ■ of Justice 
for action. Vou see uliaf a serious thing if is/’ 

Bill Ii<uig!ey was hsaning his ienglhv, singly moving 
frame back in his swivt4 chair. Hi lianti . were clasped 
bibhul his htsad, ami Im turmsi a lit fie |ti hitik the ex- 
aminer in the faeca 'flie examiih-r %vas /in-pri .<-d to 
see a smile cret^p ainmt the rugged nioiiffi af tla^ hanker, 
and a kindly twinkle in Ids !ig!d Mue evts. If fa* saw 
file serujusness <d tfa* all air, it <ijti noi shtiw in his 
countemuiee. 

‘H)l c'ourse, y*Hi dtudt know M#u*wind’ Hriid 

Longiev, rumo.f gmially, "‘Ves, I kmov hIujuI: that 
loan. It hasn’t any sreun! v vstuou ‘1*010 M«"rwifda 
wortk Hcnnomitts I’vo iilways found Ihat wle-ii a marda 
word Is giHid ii\ iho bevf Hc*eitrifv rliore is, C)}}, ves, 
I know Htf* (oooouunefd d«}f-:srdf tiduk .o, I guess I'll 
jHee about that ricifed* 

Mr. Ikuhrs <lyd'<'pa:!, set-mefl to grow suitldeidj 
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worse. He looked at the chaparral banker through his 
double-magnifying glasses in amazement. 

‘"You see,’’ said Loiigley, easily explaining the thing 
aw’ay, ‘"Xoiu heard of £000 head of two-year-olds down 
near ilocky h orJ on the Rio Grande that could be had 
for $8 a liead. I reckon ’Was one of old Leandro Gar- 
cia s ouiiii's that he had smuggled over, and he wanted to 
make a quick turn on ’em. Those cattle are worth $15 
on the lnoof in Kansas City* Tom knew it and I knew it. 
He had $6000, and I let him have the $10,000 to make 
the deal with. His brother Ed took ’em on to market 
three weeks ago. lie ought to be back ’most any day 
now' with the mono 3 ^ When he comes Tom’ll pay that 
note.” 

The bank examiner was shocked. It was, perhaps, 
his dul y to stej) out to the telegraph office and wire the 
siiuatitJii to the Comptroller. But he did not. He 
talked pointedly and effectively to Longley for three 
minut<»s. He succeeded in making the banker under- 
stand that he stood upon the border of a catastrophe. 
Anfl tlicn he offered a tiny loo})holc of escape. 

“I am going to Hilldale’s to-night,” he told Long- 
h*y, ‘‘to examine* a hank there. I will pass through 
C’h;i.|>arosa on my' way back. At twelve o’clock to- 
nurrrf)w I shall <*all at this bank. If this loan has been 
<*h*ari’d out of tlje way by that time it will not be 
mentioned in my report. If not — I will have to do 
my duty.” 

With that the examiner bowed and departed. 
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Heart of the West 

The Presiiient of t!ie First NiiiuJiinl hiuiipsl hi Im 
chair half an lumr longer, aiui Uien he lit a iiahi cigar, 
anti went over to Ttim Merwin’s hou'^e. ti 

raiichiiian in hrtjwn cluck, wiili a t'tuUeiiipiai i^ve, sat 
with his feri U|HUI il talkie, phaling a rn\k!iiiie ijuirf. 

"“^Tonu" saiti iauiglev, leaning aganisl iht- tahle, '‘"vcHl 
lieani any I lung from Ku vt ! 

*^Kot yet,"*' saiii ^fervtin, conflnihna his yhiitin;.^. 
guess Kti’U he along hack inui in a frw clays.''* 

•'‘There was a bank exanuiu’r," saitl L<se;!i‘y, ‘•fios- 
ing arouiul our place ttriiay, arul uv huckeh a sigiil; 
about that of yours, Vcni knmv I krr*nv ii’s all 

riglil, hut; tin* ilang hv againsi tin* Ijariklng jaws. 1 was 
prcUy sure ycnfd have jmid it olf Icelore the harik was 
cxaniiueti again, l>ut the sou cif a gun .4i|ot-ii in tin us, 
Toim Now, Fin short of csasli ^ju ei nowg or Ihl 

let you have the uumvy to fake it up uilh. r%r gth till 
tweh'e o’clock fo inerrcju, ami then got in show the 
cash in plaee of tha.f na\v or 

‘•Or what, iiiiir” asked M.-iaun, as l.oreh-Sj hesb 
iated, 

^‘Well, I su|ipose if na*ans In* jiuaui-d <jn v,ilh both 
of fhicle Ham’s 

‘T’l! fry to raise tin* iiHniey ftir y*Mi ini fimed’ said 
Xferwui, iiiteresfi-d in his jnaiting. 

“All rigiif, "'rom,” ctj|ic‘liu!i d laoi fk a , a. . |it= iurned 
toward the dour: “f knew you would if %ou ^neikh” 

Mt-rwin threw flown his ulijn nml iv -if !*» Uh^ only 
otrjef bank in towii, it |irivat4* oit*a run Ia <’ta>|ier 
Cniig. 
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^^Cooper/^ lie said, to tlie partner by that name, “Fve 
got to have $10,000 to-day or to-morrow. I’ve got a 
house iiiui lot here that’s worth about $6000 and that’s 
all the iuhuui coilateral. But I’ve got a cattle deal on 
that's sure to bring me in more than that much profit 
within a few days.” 

Cooper to cough. 

for (lod’s siike don’t say no,” said Merwin. 
owe ihat much money on a call loan. It’s been 
calleil, and tlie man that called it is a man I’ve laid on 
the same hl.*uiket with in cow-camps and ranger-camps 
for tc*u \’'ears. He can call anything I’ve got. He 
can call the blood out of iny veins and it’ll come. He’s 
got to have llie money. He’s In a devil of a — Well, 
lie needs 1 he moiuy, and I’ve got to got it for him. You 
know my word's good. Cooper.” 

doubt of it,” assented Cooper urbanely, 

I’ve a partner, you k^ow^ I’m not free in making 
loans. Am! eveii if you had the best security in your 
hands, Miuuvin, we couldn’t acconmualate you in less 
ilian a wec'k. We're just making a slnpment of $15,- 
000 to Myer ilrolluws in Rockdell, to buy cotton with. 
It goes tlown on i()i‘ narrow gauge to-night. That 
lt%av(*s our cash c|iule short at present. Sorry we can’t 
arrange it for you.” 

M<‘rwin Went back to liis little bare ofnce and jdaited 
at his (|uiri again. About four o’clock in the after- 
mnnx he went to \lw First National and leaned over the 
niiilng of lamgley’s desk. 
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ilCiU'l tif itiV ll i'Hi 

Irv to got that ntoiu'V fur %oii to=ni*thf™I 
mean to^niorrim, Hiil.” 

^^All right, Tanu' ^aul lantgh-v (|iutaha 
At lune o’cleek that iiigiit I’uiti Alurwia 
cautiously iuil of the sinaU iraiiu- huio-u in %vhi.h he 
livcti. It Was Hear ttu* tuhy* cj! fne iinir touu, aiiil 1**^ 

citizens were in i!ie mhglihourhuoil ;ii ih.it Innir, Aha- 
win wore iwcj si% shutiiers in a I> at and a -loui-h haf* |h* 
moved swiftly tlown n hundy .Ann I, and Ihen ftdiuWial 
the saruly road tfni! ran |j‘tralitd io ffe.* r;:;. rri 1 ;^ e;-; ; 
track until he reacheti the ualer faiih, Iho mih •* iielow 
the town. There Tmu Alenun duuu. d, fh-d a hlaek nilk 
hamikerciiief aht>id. the hmer part of faer, a^d 
pulhal tuH frit down hnv. 

In ten tnimdes the nigld !rai»i fur Uueldell puilrd us^ 
at iiu* tank, haung come frem r!‘ ; o:; r. .• ,.j,. 

With a gun in each hand Ah-rndn rai-u-il ahue If from 
hehind a eiump of chaparral atul uar^^-d fs>r tie- < aj'^hua 
3)iit h*‘ isaii fali^-ft ihri-e ;>!» p», Ittavp, -i 

linns chi’^ptMl hnn iiaua hrliizal, and li** . hfo d froni 
his fei-t and Uirtmn, lace dioviiward tipfa fl;*' grji-iS. 
There was a heavy kie-i* pres .mg agai ?4 >t hi ^ hark, and 
an iron hand ,;,.a-a .ping nieh of hi . wrld .. | :i,s nHd 

thus, iiki- a tduh!, innil Hie englie* Ind fahtoi water, aiid 
Un^il tiji* iiaiji irtil JlioVed, witfi ra,f 40’^ oilt 

of SIgid. i fitai he U as reir{i .»tr!, J'u .e ftj Ih i fri't to 

face Ilill Longhy. 

*"The case never iiredrd to he llv.-d op th| > iva y, 

Tom, Polifpi'y, saw ( jitjOer till , I'Vf’OijOg 

and he f«d*I nie what yotj and ooa iriiLed >m*o!!P T’Ih-ii 
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I went down to your house to-night and saw you come 
out with your guns on, and I followed you. Let’s go 
back, Tome’ 

They wcJked away togethci', side by side. 

‘‘ ’Twas ihe only chance I saw,” said Merwin pres- 
ently. “You called your loan, and I tried to answer 
you. Now, what/ii you do. Bill, if they sock it to you.^” 

“What would you have done if they’d socked it to 
you.^” was the answer Longley made. 

“I never thought I’d lay in a bush to stick up a 
train,” remarked hierwin; ^‘but a call loan’s different. 
A call’s a call witli me. We’ve got twelve hours yet, 
Bill, before this s])y jumps onto you. We’ve got to 
raise them spondulicks somehow. Maybe we can — 
(IrtNit Ham Houston i do you hear tlnat?” 

Merwin broke Into a run, and Longley kept with him, 
hearing only a rat law pleasing wliistle somewhere in the 
night rtaalering the luguibrlous air of "'The Cowboy’s 
lainumt.” 

“It’s the only tune he knows,” shouted Merwin, as 
he ran. "TT bet — ” 

''riiey were at the <loor of JMerwin’s house. He kicked 
it ofK-n and fc‘Il over an ohi valise lying in the middle 
of flit* floor. A sunburned, firm-jawed youth, stained 
by IravvU lay upon the l)ed puffing at a brown cigarette. 

“What’s fin* word, Kcl?” gasped Merwnn. 

“So, so,” drawled that capable youngster. “Just 
got m on tlu* :tU). Hold the bunch for fifteen, straight. 
Now, buddy, you w^ant to quit kickin’ a valise around 
thaCs g(d. $29,000 in greenbacks in its in’ards.” 
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The Princess and the Puma 

Josef a O'Donnell was the surviving daughter, the 
princess. From her mother she inherited warmth of 
nature and a duskj, semi-tropic beauty. From Ben 
O’Donnell the royal she acquired a store of intrepidity, 
common sense, and the faculty of ruling. The combi- 
nation was one worth going miles to see. Josef a while 
ruling her pony at a gallop could put five out of six 
bullets tlirougli a tomato-can swinging at the end of a 
string. Slu‘ could play for hours with a white kitten 
she owned, dressing it in all manner of absurd clothes. 
Scorning a pencil, she could tell you out of her head 
what 1515 lwo“V(‘ar-olds would bring on the hoof, at 
Jp8.5() per heail. Roughly speaking, the Espinosa 
Knneh is forty miles long and thirty broad — but 
mostly leased land. Josefa, on her pony, had pros- 
pected over every mile of it. Every cow-punchcr on 
the range knew her by sight and was a loyal vassal. 
Jliplcy (livens, forcanan of one of the Espinosa outfits, 
saw her oru* <iay, and maiie up his mind to form a royal 
matrimonial alliemce. Presumptuous? No. In those 
days in the Niun-cns country a man was a man. And, 
aft<*r all, the title of cattle king does not pn-’.eppose 
blood royal. Often it only signifies that its owner wears 
the crown in token of his magnificent qualities in the 
art of cattle stealing. 

One day IlipU'y Oivens rode over to the Double Elm 
Ranch to in<|ulre about a bunch of strayed yearlings, 
lie WAS late in setting out on his return trip, and it was 
sundown when he struck the Wlxite Horse Crossing of 
the Nueces. From Uiere to his own camp it was sixteen 
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miles. To tlie nuu’h htunr if %t;is twi^ke, 

Givens was limL lit^ %U c^dvtl iu pa^s Uiv- n;;pi* ai the 
Groasing- 

Tiiere was a fine wati-r hole in the ri%er l*i=d. Hie 
banks were tlucklv Citvt-ivii \iuh gnat tne^, unhiT- 
grown with hnnh. Iwu-a tnaii tna watt-r hoh* llffv 
varcis was a sireteh eniiv nieMnnte gra-,-. >ttpprr 
for his tinr^ie ami IhsI ior lnnn«-li. ^fiiketl his 

horse, aiul sprteitl ant hi> saddh* I4anl*'f > iu drn lie 
sat clown wjlli his haek against a tn e and n4!vd a eiga- 
rette. From some^Ia-re in the <ha3 a* Umher along the 
river came a sudtieii, ragefuh .duvrring wail. lla‘ oaiiv 
danced ai the end of hu* and blew a \Gi! dhng >nort 

of eonipnliending fear, Ctiveijs putn-d at Id. ehp;,.h'th*, 
but he reached lr:nir»lv for hi-, pi.nd Ig v.hieh lay 
on the grass, and twirled file evhed-r *4 ldi weapon 
tentatively, A great gar phujg' d wiffi a huui Npladi 
iiiio the water hole. A Id fie tii-own rahhi! skipped 
artnind a huneh c»f eufelaw aiul twifelong hU whis- 
kers and looking hunmruTi .h at Giv*ais. dlie ponv 
went on eafdiig grass. 

It is well to he v> :ee»fia;*!y watidifui wh^'fi a ali'^ieaii 
lion sings sfaprano along tfie arroyu. af .sundtoui, I'hv 
iHinleti of h;s ^ong utny ho fhaf vour:; eahao niu} fa! 
laiiihs are nearer, and that la* ha=* a earnnoriiim tit'sire 
for yoer ^UMiesmd a i.ee. 

lit th:' *;r;e.s lay an eiiipfv frna ' a end hv 

soilie (ny.nt r .0000004% Hlvi f , - ■ ’d vend =4 it with 

a gruii! of s d t :>faeufii!. Ifj 14, e^od p-nmd fdd !ii|dfifi 
his saddle was a Imndftd or twf» of groiiml eofFee, 
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Black coffee and cigarettes ! What ranchero could 
desire more? 

In two minutes he had a little fire going clearly. He 
started, with his can, for the water hole. When within 
fifteen yards of its edge he saw, between the bushes, a 
side-saddled pony with down-dropped reins cropping 
grass a little distance to his left. Just rising from her 
hands and knees on the brink of the water hole was 
tiosefa O’Donnell. She had been drinking water^ 
and she brushed the sand from the palms of her hands. 
Ten yards away, to her right, half concealed by a 
clump of sacuista, Givens saw the crouching form of 
the Mexican lion. His amber eyeballs glared hungrily; 
six f<‘et from them was the tip of the trail stretched 
straigid, like a pointer’s. His hind-quarters rocked 
with the motion of the cat tribe preliminary to leaping* 

Givens did what he could. His six-shooter was 
tliirty-fire yards away lying on the grass. He gave a 
lou<l yclU and dashed between the lion and the princess. 

The ‘^rucus,’’ as (Jivens called it afterward, was brief 
niul somewhat confused. When lie arrived on the line 
of attack he saw a dim streak in the air, and heard a 
eouplt‘ of faint cracks. Then a hundred pounds of 
Mexican lion plumped down upon his head and flattened 
him, with a heavy jar, to Uxe ground, lie remembered 
calling out: "‘Let up, now' — no fair gouging!” and 
Wwn be* crawltsl from under the lion like a worm, with 
his mmith full of grass and dirt, and a big lump on the 
back of his hvad where it had struck the root of a w’^ater- 
«‘hn. The lion lay motionless. Givens, feeling ag- 
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Ucai-t of flu- irost 

l^nevetL and ^^U’^niriaus ai iiiul^, hu fi^t at l|te 

lion, and shuultHi: ‘^Til vu'^IIv vnu n^aiii for 
twentv—”' aiu! fluoi lu* Iku'L huu^ilf. 

Josefa \\aK ^iaiunnii in Ian* IraakH, uiurtlv 
her I^ilvi’r-iuuiudau .i#H, If had nnf ia'rii u ihmrull ?ihot. 
The lion’s !unu! matie an vti ^vr uinrh Uinii a it*iii;ito-eaii 
jiwinginj^ at tli** innl <*1 a ^hnii*^. d’hara a itrovok- 
ing, teasing, inadilanijig sniiia u|u»fi tirr iiundh and in 
her dark eyes, wiuuti In* I'i'^euing knigld h it the 

fire of his finseci Imrn tiown lu Id^ soul. Ih-re hiul 
been his eliaiiee, the e!iane«* that li*’ h-jd drrauietl of; 
and Momtrs, niMl lud (kapld, had pn ->iiii-d <*vrr it. 'Via* 
satyrs in t!ie wootl Wema doubt, lioiding Unir siiles 
in hilarious, sileid laughttun "VhvVi hat! Iifan •• a,;,rt|j!ng 
like vaudeville say SigiHjr (ii\e!e» ?uul hi , fimnj 
knoekahoid net with the stidrid liu?i. 

that you, ilr. (tivensr” sant do a fa, in lo r tie- 
liherate, sneeunriiie eont rallii, iiu lo arh poik tiniy 
shot when ytiii yelled. Did you hurt y«iur heat! when 
you fell?” 

“Oh, no,” saiil (dvens, i|uietly; ""Mhat tliiind hurt,-’ 
He slotJped igrHiiHiniotedy and ilragged hi i be d Stel Miii 
hat froiii under the beast. It wa> era Je tl and wrinkled 
to a fine eomedy elFert. d’inui n- iieb. tiiiwn atul 
softly strokef! th*" htTee, ijpen jaw id lit- id of the ilead 
lion. 

“Poor ohl lll!l lie eVfdaitiits! liioHm full V. 

hat a llirit;” asketl .Jf/ ii'lJi di,irel\, 

HU eoi!r*e %(%M didn’t kriiiw, AIj.. d. ■ .-fa,” said 
Givens, with an air of tme allow lie' ine v In 
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triumph over griet. ^“Nobody can blame 3^011. I tried 
to save him, but I couldn’t let 3^ou know in time.” 
who?” 

^^Whv, isiil. I’ve been looking for him all day. 
\ ou see, lie's been our camp pet for two years. Poor 
old fellow, he wouldn’t have hurt a cottontail rabbit. 
It'll break tlie bo^^s all up when tho>J^ hear about it. 
Hur \'ou eouldirt tell, of course, that Bill wms just try- 
ing to j^lay wilh you.” 

flosefa's black eyes burned steadily upon him. Rip- 
lev (liviais met the test successfully^ He stood rump- 
ling Ihe yellow'browxi curls on his head pensively. In 
his eyes was regret, not immingled with a gentle re- 
proach. 1 1 is snioolh features were set to a pattern of 
■ridispulable sorrow. Josefa wavered. 

^‘‘What was your pet doing here?” she asked, making 
a Inst stand. ""TluaVs no camp near the White Horse 
Crossing.” 

^‘The old rascal ran away from camp yesterday,” 
answeretl (livens readily. ^^It’s a wmnder the coyotes 
didn’t scare him to <leath. You see, Jim Webster, our 
horse wrangler, brought a little terrier {nip into camp 
last wt‘ek. The pup made life miserable for Bill — he 
used to chase him around and chew his hind legs for 
hours at a time. Every night when bedtime came Bill 
would sneak under one of the boy’s blankets and sleep 
to kec‘{> the pup from finding him, I reckon lie must 
havt‘ bet‘n worrlial preliy desperate or he wouldn’t have 
run away, lie w^as always afraid to got out of sight 
of canip*’^ 
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Josefa looked at the body of the fierce animal. 
Givens gently patted one of the formidable paws that 
could have killed a yearling calf with one blow. Slowly 
a red flush widened upon the dark oHve face of the girl. 
Was it the signal of shame of the true sportsman who 
has brought down ignoble quarry? Her eyes grew 
softer, and the lowered lids drove away all their bright 
mockery. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said humbly; “but he looked 
so big, and jumped so high that — ” 

^‘Poor old Bill was hungry,” interrupted Givens, 
in quick defence of the deceased. “We always made 
him jump for his supper in camp. He would lie down 
and roll over for a piece of meat. When he saw you he 
thought he was going to get something to eat from you.” 

Suddenly J osefa’s eyes opened wide. 

“I might have shot you!” she exclaimed. “You 
ran right in between. You risked your life to save 
your pet! That was fine, Mr. Givens, I like a man 
,who is kind to animals.” 

Yes; there was even admiration in her gaze now. 
After all, there was a hero rising out of the ruins of 
the anti-climax. The look on Givens’s face would have 
secured him a high position in the S. P. C. A. 

“I always loved ’em,” said he; “horses, dogs, Mexi- 
can lions, cows, alligators — ” 

“I hate alligators,” instantly demurred Josefa; 
^‘crawly, muddy things !” 

“Did I say alligators?” said Givens. “I meant 
antelopes, of course.” 
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Josefa’s conscience drove her to make further amends. 
She held out her hand penitently. There was a bright, 
unshed drop in each of her eyes. 

^Tlease forgive me, Mr. Givens, won’t you? I’m 
only a girl, you know, and I was frightened at first. 
I’m very, very sorry I shot Bill. You don’t know how 
ashamed I feel. I wouldn’t have done it for any- 
thing.” 

Givens took the proffered hand. He held it for a 
time while he allowed the generosity of liis nature to 
overcome his grief at the loss of Bill. At last it was 
clear that he had forgiven her. 

^Tlease don’t speak of it any more, Miss Josef a. 
’Twas enough to frighten any young lady the way Bill 
looked. I’ll explain it all right to the boys.” 

^^Are you really sure you don’t hate me?” Josef a 
came closer to him impulsively. Her eyes were sweet 
— oh, sweet and pleading with gracious penitence. ‘T 
would hate anyone who would kill my kitten. And how 
daring and kind of you to risk being shot when you tried 
to save him! How very few men would have done 
that!” Victory wrested from defeat! Vaudeville 
turned into drama! Bravo, Ripley Givens! 

It was now twilight. Of course Miss Josef a could 
not be allowed to ride on to the ranch-house alone. 
Givens resaddled his pony in spite of that animal’s re- 
proachful glances, and rode with her. Side by side they 
galloped across the smooth grass, the princess and the 
man who was kind to animals. The prairie odours of 
fruitful earth and delicate bloom were thick and sweet 
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around them. Coyotes yelping over there on the hill! 
No fear. And yet : — 

Josef a rode closer. A little hand seemed to grope. 
Givens found it with his own. The ponies kept an 
even gait. The hands lingered together, and the owner 
of one explained. 

never was frightened before, but just think! 
How terrible it would be to meet a really wdld lion! 
Poor Bill! I’m so glad you came with me!” 

O’Donnell was sitting on the ranch gallery. 

^‘HeEo, Rip!” he shouted — “that you.^” 

“He rode in with me,” said Josef a. ‘T lost my 
way and was late.” 

“Much obliged,” called the cattle king. ‘^Stop 
over, Rip, and ride to camp in the morning.” 

But Givens would not. He would push on to 
camp. There was a bunch of steers to start off on the 
trail at daybreak. He said good-night, and trotted 
away. 

An hour later, when the lights were out, Josef a, in 
her night-robe, came to her door and called to the king 
in his own room across the brick-paved hallway: 

^^Say, pop, you know that old Mexican lion they 
call the *Gotch-eared Devil’ — the one that killed 
Gonzales, Mr. Martin’s sheep herder, and about fifty 
calves on the Salada range? Well, I settled his hash 
this afternoon over at the White Horse Crossing. Put 
two balls in his head with my .38 while he was on the 
jump. I knew him by the slice gone from his left ear 
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'that old Gonzales cut off with his machete. You 
wouldn’t have made a better shot yourself, daddy.” 

^^BuUy for j^ou!” thundered Whispering Ben from 
the darkness of the royal chamber. 



XVI 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF DRY VAULEY 
JOHNSON 

Dry VALLEY JOHNSON shook the bottle. You 
have to shake the bottle before using; for sulphur will 
not dissolve. Then Dry Valley saturated a small 
sponge with the liquid and rubbed it carefully into the 
roots of his hair. Besides sulphur there was sugar of 
lead in it and tincture of nux vomica and bay rum* 
Dry Valley found the recipe in a Sunday newspaper. 
Vou must next be told why a strong man came to fall 
a victim to a Beauty Hint. 

Dry Valley had been a sheepman. His real name 
was Hector, but he had been rechristened after his 
range to distinguish him from ^‘Elm Creek” John- 
son, who ran sheep further down the Frio. 

Many years of living face to face with sheep on 
their own terms wearied Dry Valley Johnson. So, he 
sold Ins ranch for eighteen thousand dollars and moved 
to Santa Rosa to live a life of gentlemanly ease. Being 
a silent and melancholy person of thirty-five — or per- 
haps thirty-eight — he soon became that cursed and 
earth-cumbering thing — an elderlyish bachelor with a 
hobby. Some one gave him his first strawberry to eat, 
and he was done for. 
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Valley bought a four-room cottage in the village, 
and a library on strawberry culture. Behind the cot- 
tage was a garden of which he made a strawberry patch. 
In his old grey-woolen shirt, his brown duck trousers, 
and high-heeied boots he sprawled all day on a canvas 
cot under a live-oak tree at his back door studying the 
history of the seductive, scarlet berry. 

The school teacher, Miss De Witt, spoke of him as 
fine, presentable man, for all his middle age.” But, 
the focus of Dry Valley’s eyes embraced no women. 
They were merely beings who flew skirts as a signal for 
him to lift awkwardly his heavy, round-crowned, broad- 
brimmed felt Stetson whenever he met them, and then 
hurry past to get back to his beloved berries. 

And ail this recitative by the chorus is only to bring 
iis to the point where you may be told wdiy Dry Valley 
•^hook up the insoluble sulphur in the bottle. So long- 
drawn and inconsequential a tiring is history — the an- 
amorphous shadow of a milestone reaching down the 
road between us and the setting sun. 

When his strawberries were beginning to ripen Dry 
Valley bought the heaviest buggy whip in the Santa 
Rosa store. He sat for many hours under the live oak 
tree plaiting and weaving in an extension to its lash. 
When it was done he could snip a leaf from a bush 
twenty feet away with the cracker. For the bright, 
predatory eyes of Santa Rosa youth were watching the 
ripening berries, and Dry Valley was arming liimself 
against their expected raids. No greater care had he 
taken of his tender lambs during his ranching days than 
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lie did of Ills cherished fruit, warding it from the hungry 
wolves that whistled and howled and shot their marbles 
and peered through the fence that surrounded his prop- 
erty. 

In the house next to Dry Valley’s lived a wddow with 
a pack of children that gave the husbandman frequent 
anxious misgivings. In the woman there was a strain 
of the Spanish. She had ivedded one of the name of 
O’Brien. Dry Valley was a connoisseur in cross strains ; 
and he foresaw trouble in the ofi spring of this union. 

Between the two homesteads ran a crazy picket fence 
overgrown with morning glory and wild gourd vines. 

• Often he could see little heads with mops of black hair 
and flashing dark eyes dodging in and out between the 
pickets, keeping tabs on the reddening berries. 

Late one afternoon Dry Valley w^ent to the post office. 
When he came back, like Mother Hubbard he found the 
deuce to pay. The descendants of Iberian bandits and 
Hibernian cattle raiders had swooped down upon his 
strawberry patch. To the outraged vision of Dry Val- 
ley there seemed to be a sheep corral full of them; per- 
haps they numbered five or six. Between the rows of 
green plants they were stooped, hopping about like 
toads, gobbling silently and voraciously his finest fruit. 

Dry Valley slipped into the house, got his whip, and 
charged the marauders. The lash curled about the legs 
of the nearest — a greedy ten-year-old — before they 
knew the}- were discovered. Ris screech gave warning; 
and the flock scampered for the fence like a drove of 
javelis flushed in the chaparral. Dry Valley’s whip 
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drew a toll of two more elfin shrieks before they dived 
through the vine-clad fence and disappeared. 

Dry Va-llej^, less fleet, followed them nearly to the 
pickets. Checking his useless pursuit, he rounded a 
bush, dropped his whip and stood, voiceless, motionless, 
the capacity of his powers consumed by the act of 
breathing and preserving the pei^pendicular. 

Behind the bush stood Panchita O’Brien, scorning to 
jSy. She was nineteen, the oldest of the raiders. Her 
night-black hair was gathered back in a wild mass and 
tied with a scarlet ribbon. She stood, with reluctant 
feet, yet nearer the brook than to the river ; for child- 
hood had environed and detained her. 

She looked at Dry Valley Johnson for a moment 
with magnificent insolence, and before his eyes slowly 
crunched a luscious berry between her white teeth. 
Then she turned and walked slowly to tlie fence with 
a swaying, conscious motion, such as a ducliess might 
make use of in leading a promenade. There she turned 
again and grilled Dry Valley Johnson once more in 
the dark flame of her audacious eyes, laughed a trifle 
school-girlishly, and twisted herself with pantherish 
quickness between the pickets to the O’Brien side of 
the wild gourd vine. 

Dry Valley picked up his whip and went into his 
house. Pie stumbled as he went up the two wooden 
steps. The old Mexican woman who cooked his meals 
and swept his house called him to supper as he went 
through the rooms. Dry Valley went on, stumbled 
down the front steps, out the gate and down the road 
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into a mesquite thicket at the edge of town. He sat 
down in the grass and laboriously plucked the spines 
from a prickly pear, one by one. This was his attitude 
of thought, acquired in the days when his problems 
were only those of wind and wool and water. 

A thing had happened to the man — a thing that, 
if you are eligible, you must pray may pass you by. 
He had become enveloped in the Indian Summer of the 
Soul. 

Dry Valley had had no youth. Even his childhood 
had been one of dignity and seriousness. At six he 
had viewed the frivolous gambols of the lambs on his 
father’s ranch with silent disapproval. His life as a 
young man had been wasted. The divine fires and im- 
pulses, the glorious exaltations and despairs, the glow 
and enchantment of youth had passed above his head. 
Never a thrill of Romeo had he known; he was but a 
melancholy Jaques of the forest with a ruder philos- 
ophy, lacking the bitter-sweet flavour of experience that 
tempered the veteran years of the rugged ranger of 
Arden. And now in his sere and yellow leaf one scornful 
look from the eyes of Panchita O’Brien had flooded the 
autumnal landscape with a tardy and delusive summer 
heat. 

But a sheepman is a hardy animal. Dry Valley 
Johnson had weathered too many northers to turn his 
back on a late summer, spiritual or real. Old.^ He 
would show them. 

By the next mail went an order to San Antonio for 
an outfit of the latest clothes, colours and styles and 
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prices no abject. The next day went the recipe for the 
hair restorer clipped from a newspaper; for Dry Val- 
ley’s sunburned auburn hair was beginning to turn 
silvery above his ears. 

Dry Valley kept indoors closely for a week except 
for frequent sallies after youthful strawberry snatchers. 
Then, a few days later, he suddenly emerged brilliantly 
radiant in the hectic glow of his belated midsummer 
madness. 

^ jay-bird-blue tennis suit covered him outwardly, 
almost as far as his wrists and ankles. His shirt was 
ox-blood; his collar winged and tall; his necktie a 
jSoating oriflamme; his shoes a venomous bright tan, 
pointed and shaped on penitential lasts. A little flat 
straw hat with a striped band desecrated his weather- 
beaten head. Lemon-coloured kid gloves protected his 
oak-tough hands from the benignant May sunshine. 
This sad and optic-smiting creature teetered out of its 
den, smiling foolishly and smoothing its gloves for men 
and angels to see. To such a pass had Dry Valley 
Johnson been brought by Cupid, who always shoots 
game that is out of season with an arrow from the 
quiver of Momus. Reconstructing mythology, he had 
risen, a prismatic macaw, from the ashes of the grey- 
brown phcenix that had folded its tired wings to roost 
under the trees of Santa Rosa. 

Dry Valley paused in the street to allow Santa Rosans 
within sight of him to be stunned ; and then deliberately 
and slowly, as his shoes required, entered Mrs. O’Brien’s 
gate. 
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Not until the eleven months’ drought did Santa Hosa 
cease talking about Dry Valley Joluisoa’s courtship of 
Panchlta O’Brien. It was an unchissil'iablf pr{)ccdurt'; 
something like a combination of cake-walking, tlcaf- 
and-dumb oratory, postage stamp flirtation an<i parlour 
charades. It lasted two weeks and then came to a su<l- 
den end. 

Of course Mrs. O’Brien favoured the match a.s soon 
as Dry Valley’s intentions were disclosed. Being the 
mother of a woman child, and therefore a charter mem- 


ber of the Ancient Order of the Rat-trap, .she .joyfully 
decked out Panchita for the sacrifice. The girl %vns 
temporarily dazzled by having her dresse.s lengfheriecl 
and her hair piled up on her head, and came near for- 
getting that she was only a slice of chcc.se. It wa.s nice, 
too, to have as good a match n.s Mr. Johnson paving 
you attentions and to see the other girks fl«ii<Ting the 
curtains at uheir windows to sec you go by with him. 

Dry Valley bought a buggy with yellow wheel.s and 
a fine trotter in San Antonio. Every day he* drove out 
with Panchlta. He was never scon to .speak lo her when 
they were walking or driving. The con.sciousne.s.s of 
his clothes kept his mind busy; the knowledge that he 
could say nothing of interest kept him dumh; ’ihe feelin-r 
that Panchita was there kept him happy. 

He took her to parties and dances, and to church. 
He tried — oh, no man ever tried .so hard to he young 
as Dry \ alley did. He could not <lance; but: i.e in 

occa.sion.s, 

a smile that, m him, was as great a concession to mirth 
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and gaiety as turning hand-springs would be in another. 
He began to seek the company' of the young men in the 
town — even of the boys. They accepted him as a 
decided damper, for his attempts at sportiveness were 
so forced that tiiey might as well have essayed their 
games in a cachedral. Neither he nor any other could 
estimate what progress he had made with Fanchita. 

The end came suddenly in one day, as often disap- 
pears the false afterglow before a November sky and 
wind. 

Dry Valley was to call for the girl one afternoon 
at six for a walk. An afternoon walk in Santa Rosa 
was a feature of social life that called for the pink of 
one’s wardrobe. So Dry Valley began gorgeously to 
array himself ; and so early that he finished early, and 
went over to the O’Brien cottage. As he neared the 
porch on the crooked walk from the gate he heard 
sounds of revelry within. He stopped and looked 
through the honeysuckle vines in the open door. 

Panchita was amusing her younger brothers and 
sisters. She wore a man’s clothes — no doubt those of 
the late Mr. O’Brien. On her head was the smallest 
brother’s straw hat decorated with an ink-striped pa- 
per band. On her hands were flapping y^ellow cloth 
gloves, roughly cut out and sewn for the masquerade. 
’The same material covered her shoes, giving them the 
semblance of tan leather. High collar and flowing 
necktie Tvere not oraitted. 

Panchita was an actress. Dry Valley saw his af- 
fectedly youthful gait, his limp where the right shoe 
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hurt him, his forced smile, his awkward simulation of 
a gallant air, all reproduced with startling fidelity* 
!For the first time a mirror had been held up to him* 
The corroboration of one of the youngsters calling, 
^‘Mamma, come and see Pancha do like Mr. Johnson,” 
was not needed. 

As softly as the caricatured tans would permit, Dry 
Valley tiptoed back to the gate and home again. 

Twenty minutes after the time appointed for the 
walk Panchita tripped demurely out her gate in a thin, 
trim white lawn and sailor hat. She strolled up the 
sidewalk and slowed her steps at Dry Valle3’^’s gate, 
her manner expressing wonder at his unusual de- 
linquency. 

Then out of his door and down the walk strode — not 
the polychromatic victim of a lost summertime, but the 
sheepman, rehabilitated. He wore his old grey woolen 
shirt, open at the threat, his brown duck trousers stuffed 
into his run-over boots, and his white felt sombrero on 
the back of his head. Twenty years or fifty he might 
look; Dr3" Valley cared not. His light blue eyes met 
Panchita’s dark ones with a cold flash in them. He 
came as far as the gate. He pointed with his long arm 
to her house. 

‘“Go home,” said Dry Valley- “Go home to your 
mother. I wonder llghtnin’ don’t strike a fool like me. 
Go home and play in the sand. What business have you 
got cavortin’ around with grown men? I reckon I was 
locoed to be makin’ a he poll-parrot out of myself for a 
kid like you. Go home and don’t let me see you no 
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more. Why I done it, will somebody tell me? Go 
home, and let me try and forget it.” 

Panchita obeyed and walked slowly toward her home, 
saying nothing. For some distance she kept her head 
turned and her large eyes fixed intrepidly upon Dry 
Valley’s. At her gate she stood for a moment looking 
back at him, then ran suddenly and swiftly into the 
house. 

Old Antonia was building a fire in the kitchen stove. 
Dry Valley stopped at the door and laughed harshly. 

‘‘Pm a pretty looking old rhinoceros to be gettin’ 
stuck on a kid, ain’t I, ’Tonia?” said he. 

^^Not verree good thing,” agreed Antonia, sagely, 
^^for too much old man to likee mucliacha'^ 

^^You bet it ain’t,” said Dry Valley, grimly. ^^It’s 
dum foolishness ; and, besides, it hurts.” 

He brought at one armful the regalia of his aber- 
ration — the blue tennis suit, shoes, hat, gloves and all, 
and threw them in a pile at Antonia’s feet. 

^^Give them to your old man,” said he, ^^to hunt ante- 
lope in.” 

Just as the first star presided palely over the twi- 
light Dry Valley got his biggest strawberry book and 
sat on the back steps to catch the last of the reading 
light. He thought he saw the figure of someone in his 
strawberry patch. He laid aside the book, got his whip 
and hurried forth to see. 

It was Panchita. She had slipped through the picket 
fence and was half-way across the patch. She stopped 
when she saw him and looked at him without wavering. 
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A sudden rage — a humiliating flush of unreasoning 
wrath — came over Dry Valley. For this child he had 
made himself a motley to the view. He had tried to 
bribe Time to turn backw'ard for himself ; he had — 
been made a fool of. At last he had seen his folly. 
There was a gulf between him and youth over which 
he could not build a bridge even w^ith yellow gloves 
to protect his hands. And the sight of his torment 
coming to pester him with her elfin pranks — coming to 
plunder his strawberry vines like a mischievous school- 
boy — roused all his anger. 

told you to keep away from here,” said Dry 
Valley. back to your home.” 

Panchita moved slowly toward him. 

Dry Valley cracked his whip. 

back home,” said Dry Valley, savagely, “and 
play theatricals some more. You’d make a fine man. 
You’ve made a fine one of me.” 

She came a step nearer, silent, and with that strange, 
defiant, steady shine in her eyes that had always puz- 
zled him. Now it stirred his wrath. 

His whiplash whistled through the air. Ho saw a 
red streak suddenly come out through her white dress 
above her knee where it had struck. 

Without flinching and with the same unchanging 
dark glow in her eyes, Panchita came steadily toward 
him through the strawberry vines. Dry Valley’s trem- 
bling hand released his whip handle. When within a 
yard of him Panchita stretched out her arms. 
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^^God, kidi” stammered Dry Valley, you 

mean — ?” 

But the seasons are versatile; and it may have been 
Springtime, after all, instead of Indian Summer, that 
struck Dry Valley Johnson. 
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CHRISTMAS BY INJUNCTION 

Cherokee was the civic father of Yellowhammer. 
Yellowhammer was a new mining town constructed 
mainly of canvas and undressed pine. Cherokee was a 
prospector. One day while his burro was eating quartz 
and pine burrs Cherokee turned up with his pick a nug- 
get weighing thirty ounces. He staked his claim and 
then, being a man of breadth and hospitality, sent out 
invitations to his friends in three States to drop in and 
share his luck. 

Not one of the invited guests sent regrets. They 
rolled in from the Gila country, from Salt River, from 
the Pecos, from Albuquerque and Phoenix and Santa 
Pe, and from the camps intervening. 

When a thousand citizens had arrived and taken up 
claims they named the town Yellowhammer, appointed a 
vigilance committee, and presented Cherokee with a 
watch-chain made o-f nuggets. 

Three hours after the presentation ceremonies Chero- 
kee’s claim played out. He had located a pocket in- 
stead of a vein. He abandoned it and staked others one 
by one. Luck had kissed her hand to him. Never 
afterward did he turn up enough dust in Yellowhammer 

to pay his bar biU. But his thousand invited guests 
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Were mostly prospering, and Cherokee smiled and con- 
gratulated them. 

Yellowhammer was made up of men who took off 
their hats to a smiling loser; so they invited Cherokee 
to say what he wanted. 

‘^Me?” said Cherokee, ^^oh, grubstakes will be about 
the thing. I reckon I’ll prospect along up in the Mari- 
posas. If I strike it up there I will most certainly let 
you all know about the facts. I never was any hand 
to hold out cards on my friends.’’ 

In May Cherokee packed his burro and turned its 
thoughtful, mouse-coloured forehead to the north. 
Many citizens escorted him to the undefined limits of 
Yellowhammer and bestowed upon him shouts of com^^ 
mendation and farewells. Five pocket flasks without 
an air bubble between contents and cork were forced 
upon him; and he was bidden to consider YeHowham^- 
mer in perpetual commission for his bed, bacon and 
eggs, and hot water for shaving in the event that luck 
did not see fit to warm her hands by his campfire in the 
Mariposas. 

The name of the father of Yellowhammer was given 
liim by the gold hunters in accordance with their pop- 
ular system of nomenclature. It was not necessary for 
a citizen to exliibit his baptismal certificate in order 
to acquire a cognomen. A man’s name was his per- 
sonal property. For convenience in calling him up to 
the bar and in designating him among other blue-shirted 
bipeds, a temporary appellation, title, or epithet was 
conferred upon him by the public. Personal peculiari- 
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ties formed the source of tlie majority of sufh informa 
baptisms. Many were easily dubbed 
from the regions from which they conl'essid to Iiav- 
haiied. Some announced theniseives to be "■'rhoin{)- 
sons,” and' “Adamses,” and the like, wiih ix i)ruzeunesg 
and loudness that cast a cloud uj)Oii their tiiles. A few 
vaingloriously and sliamelessly uncoverc'd fheir proper 
and indisputable names. This was liekl to be unduly 
arrogant, and did not win popularity. One man w'ho 
said he w'as Chesterton L.. C. Belmont, and proved it by 
letters, was given till sundown to leave tlie town. Such 
names as “Shorty,” “Bow-legs,” “TeKas,” “Lazy 
Bill,” “Thirsty Kogers,” “Limping Rilc-y," “The 
Judge,” and “California Ed” were in favour. Chero- 
kee derived his title from the fact tliat he <-laimed to 
have lived for a time with that tribe in the itidian Na- 
tian. 

On the twentieth day of Doccnibor B.-ihlv, the mail 


rider, brought Yellowhammcr a piece of nc*ws. 

“What do I see in Albuquerque,” saiti Baldv, to Ihe 
patrons of the bar, “but Cherokee al! emhel!i.ju‘d ami 
festooned up like the Czar of Turkey, and lavishia’ 
money in bulk. Him and me seen the eieph.-ud and the 
owl, and we had specimens of this seidlilz powder wine; 
and Cherokee he audits all the bills, C. O. 1). His poek- ’ 
etsjooked like a pool table’s after a fifteen ball run.” 

“Cherokee must have struck pay ore,” remarked 

Cahfomm Ed. “Well, he’s white. I’m much obliged 
to him for his success.” 

‘Seems like Cherokee would ramble down to Yel- 
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lowhammer and see his friends,^’ said another, slightly 
aggriei’^ed. ^^But that’s the wslj - Prosperity is the 
finest cure there is for lost forgetfulness.” 

^‘You wait,” said Ealdy; “I’m cornin’ to that. 
Cherokee strikes a three-foot vein up in the Mariposas 
that assays a trip to Europe to the ton, and he closes 
it out to a syndicate outfit for a hundred thousand 
hasty dollars in cash. Then he buj's himself a baby 
sealskin overcoat and a red sleigh, and what do you 
think he takes it in his head to do next?” 

^^Chuck-a-luck,” said Texas, whose ideas of recre^ 
ation were the gamester’s. 

^^Come and Kiss Me, Ma Honey,” sang Shorty, who 
carried tintypes in his pocket and wore a red necktie 
?^/hile working on his claim. 

‘^Bought a saloon.?” suggested Thirsty Rogers. 

‘‘Cherokee took me to a room,” continued Baldy, 
“and showed me. He’s got that room full of drums 
and dolls and skates and bags of candy and jumping- 
jacks and toy lambs and whistles and such infantile 
truck. And what do you think he’s goin’ to do with 
them inefficacious knick-knacks? Don’t sunnise none 
— Cherokee told me. He’s goin’ to load ’em up in his 
red sleigh and — wait a minute, don’t order no drinks 
yet — he’s goin’ to drive down here to Yellowhammer 
and give the kids — the kids of this here town — the 
biggest Christmas tree and the biggest cryin’ doll and 
Little Giant Boys’ Tool Chest blowout that was ever 
seen west of Cape Hatteras.” 

Two minutes of absolute silence ticked awav in the 
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wake of Baldy’s words. It was broken bj the Hou 
who, happily conceiving the moment to be ripe for < 
tending hospitality, sent a dozen whisky glasses sp 
ning down the bar, with the slower travelling hot 
bringing up the rear. 

‘^Didn’t you tell him.^’’ asked the miner called Trir 
dad. 

^Well, no,” answered Baldy, pensively ; *‘‘1 never e: 
actly seen my way to. 

“You see, Cherokee had this Christmas mess alread 
bought and paid for; and he was all flattered up wit 
self-esteem over his idea ; and we had in a way flew* th 
flume with that fizzy wine I speak of ; so I never let <in/ 

“I cannot refrain from a certain amount of sur 
prise,” said the Judge, as he hung his ivory hfin<lle( 
cane on the bar, “that our friend Cherokee slmuld pos- 
sess such an erroneous conception of — ah — his, as it: 
were, own town.” 


“Oh, it ain’t the eighth wonder of the terrestriiil 
world,” said Baldy. “Cherokee’s been gone from Yeh 
Jowhammer over seven months. Lots of thin^.s 
happen in that time. How’s ho to know that there ain’t 


a single kid in this town, and so far a.s t'lnigralion in 
concerned, none expected?” 

“Come to think of it,” remarked California Kd, “it’s 
funny some ain’t drifted in. Town ain’t .settled <*nough 
yet for to bring in the rubber-ring briga<h', I reckon.” 

To top off this Christmas-tree splurge* of t'hero- 
kee’s,” went on Baldy, “he’s goin’ to give an imitation 
of Santa Claus. He’s got a white wig tind whi.skers 
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that disfigure him up exactly like the pictures of this 
William Cullen Longfellow in the books, and a red suit 
of fur-trimmed outside underwear, and eight-ounce 
gloves, and a stand-up, lay-down croshayed red cap. 
Ain’t it a shame that a outfit like that can’t get a chance 
to connect with a Annie and Willie’s prayer layout?” 

^When does Cherokee allow to come over with his 
truck?” inquired Trinidad. 

^'Mornin’ before Christmas,” said Ealdy. “And he 
wants you folks to have a room fixed up and a tree 
hauled and ready. And such ladies to assist as can 
stop breathin’ long enough to let it be a surprise for 
the kids.” 

The unblessed condition of Yellowhammer had been 
truly described. The voice of childhood had never 
gladdened its flimsy structures; the patter of restless 
little feet had never consecrated the one rugged high- 
way between the two rows of tents and rough build- 
ings. Later they would come. But now Yellowhammer 
was but a mountain camp, and nowhere in it were the 
roguish, expectant eyes, opening wide at dawn of the 
enchanting day; the eager, small hands to reach for 
Santa’s bewildering hoard ; the elated, childish voicings 
of the season’s joy, such as the coming good things of 
the warm-hearted Cherokee deserved. 

Of women there were five in Yellowhammer. The 
assayer’s wife, the proprietress of the Lucky Strike 
Hotel, and a laundress whose washtub panned out an 
ounce of dust a day. These were the permanent fem- 
inines; the remaining two were the Spangler Sisters, 
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Misses Fanchon and Erma, of the Transct>n linen tat 
Comedy Company, then playing in reperU)ire at the 
(improvised) Empire Theatre. But of craltirt*n tliere 
were none. Sometimes Miss Fanchon enacted witfi 
spirit and address the part of robustious childlujod ; 
but between her delineation and the visions of adt>- 
lescence that the fancy offered as eligible recipu^nts of 
Cherokee’s holiday stores there seemed to be fixed n gult. 

Christmas would come on Thursday. On Tuesdiiy 
morning Trinidad, instead of going to work, sought 
the Judge at the Lucky Strike Hotel. 

‘Tt’Il be a disgrace to Ycllowhammer,’’ said Trini- 
dad, ^^if it throws Cherokee down on his Christruas 
tree blowout. You might say that that man made tins 
town. For one, I’m goin’ to see what can be clone to 
give Santa Claus a square deal.” 

*^My co-operation,” said the Judge, ‘Svould be gladly 
forthcoming. I am indebted to Cherokee for past fa- 
vours. But, I do not see — I have heretofore regarded 
the absence of children rather as a luxury — but In 
this instance — still, I do not see — ” 

‘Took at me,” said Trinidad, “and yotrll see old 
Ways and Means with the fur on. Fm goird to hitch up 
a team and rustle a load of Fids for Cherokc^e’s Santa 
Claus act, if I have to rob an orphan asylum.” 
“Eureka!” cried the Judge, enthusiastically. 

“No, you didn’t,” said Trinidad, decidedly. “I 
found it myself. I learned about that Latin word at 
school.” 

“I will accompany you,” declared the Judge, wav- 
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ing his cane. ^^Perhaps such eloquence and gift of 
language as I may possess will be of benefit in persuad- 
ing our young friends to lend themselves to our proj- 
ect.” 

Within an hour Yellowhammer was acquainted with 
the scheme of Trinidad and the Judge, and approved 
it. Citizens who knew of families with offspring within 
a forty-mile radius of yellowhammer came forward and 
contributed their information. Trinidad made careful 
notes of all such, and then hastened to secure a vehicle 
and team. 

The first stop scheduled was at a double log-house 
fifteen miles out from Yellowhammer. A man opened 
the door at Trinidad’s hail, and then came down and 
leaned upon the rickety gate. The doorwaj" was filled 
with a close mass of youngsters, some ragged, all full 
of curiosity and health. 

“It’s this way,” explained Trinidad. “We’re from 
Yellowhammer, and we come kidnappin’ in a gentle 
kind of a way. One of our leading citizens is stung 
with the Santa Claus affliction, and he’s due in town 
to-morrow with half the folderols that’s painted red 
and made in Germany. The youngest kid we got in 
Yellowhammer packs a forty-five and a safety razor. 
Consequently we’re mighty shy on anybody to say ‘^Oh’ 
and ‘Ah’ when we light the candles on the Christmas 
tree. Now, partner, if you’ll loan us a few kids we 
guarantee to return ’em safe and sound on Christmas 
Day. And they’ll come back loaded down with a good 
time and Swiss Family Robinsons and cornucopias and 
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red drums and similar testimonials. What do you 
say?” 

other words,” said the Judge, ^Ve have discov- 
ered for the first time in our embryonic but progres- 
sive little city the inconveniences of the absence of 
adolescence. The season of the year having approxi- 
mately arrived during which it is a custom to bestow 
frivolous but often appreciated gifts upon the young 
and tender — ” 

understand,” said the parent, packing his pipe 
with a forefinger. guess I needn’t detain you gen- 
tlemen. Me and the old woman have got seven kids, 
so to speak; and, runnin’ my mind over the bunch, I 
don’t appear to hit upon none that we could spare 
for you to take over to your doin’s. The old woman 
has got some popcorn candy and rag dolls hid in the 
clothes chest, and we allow to give Christmas a little 
whirl of our own in a. insignificant sort of stjde. No^ 
I couldn’t, with any degree of avidity, seem to fall in 
with the idea of lettin’ none of ’em go. Thank you 
kindly, gentlemen.” 

Down the slope the}^ drove and up another foothill 
to the ranch-house of Wiley Wilson. Trinidad recited 
his appeal and the Judge boomed out his ponderous 
antiphony. Mrs. Wiley gathered her two rosy-cheeked 
youngsters close to her skirts and did not smile until 
she had seen Wiley laugh and shake his head. Again 
a refusal. 

Trinidad and the Judge vainly exhausted more than 
half their list before twilight set in among the hills. 
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They spent the night at a stage road hostelry, and set 
out again early the next morning. The wagon had 
not acquired a single passenger. 

^^It’s creepin’ upon my faculties,” remarked Trini- 
dad, “that borrowin’ kids at Christmas is somethin’' 
like tryin’ to steal butter from a man that’s got hot 
pancakes a-comin’.” 

“It is undoubted!}' an indisputable fact,” said the 
Judge, “that the — ah — family ties seem to be more 
coherent and assertive at that period of the year.” 

On the day before Christmas they drove thirty miles, 
making four fruitless halts and appeals. Everywhere 
they found “kids” at a premium. 

The sun was low when the wife of a section boss 
on a lonely railroad huddled her unavailable progeny 
behind her and said: 

“There’s a 'woman that’s just took charge of the 
railroad eatin’ house down at Granite Junction. I hear 
she’s got a little boy. Maybe she might let him go.” 

Trinidad pulled up his mules at Granite Junction at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. The train had just de- 
parted with its load of fed and appeased passengers. 

On the steps of the eating house they found a thin 
and glowering boy of ten smoking a cigarette. The 
dining-room had been left in chaos by the peripatetic 
appetites. A youngish woman reclined, exhausted, in 
a chair. Her face wore sharp lines of worry. She had 
once possessed a certain style of beauty that would 
never wholly leave her and would never wholly return. 
Trinidad set forth his mission. 
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count it a mercy if you'd take ft)r a 

while,” she said, wearily. on the go irum morn- 

ing till night, and I don't have time to "lend to him. 
He’s learning bad habits from the men. It 'it be the 
only chance he’ll have to get any Christmas.” 

The men went outside and conferred will: Bobby. 
Trinidad pictured the glories of the Christinas tree 
and presents in lively colours. 

^‘And, moreover, my young friend,"’ added t;!ie .Judge, 
‘^Santa Claus himself will personally distribiite tlm 
offerings that will typify the gifts conveyed by the 
shepherds of Bethlehem to — ” 

^^Aw, come off,” said the boy, squinting his snmU 
eyes. ain’t no kid. There ain’t any Santa <dnus. 
It’s your folks that buys toys and sneaks ’em in when 
you’re asleep. And they make marks in ilie soot in 
the chimney with the tongs to look like Santa’s shn^gh 
tracks.” 

^^That might be so,” argued Trinidad, %ut Christ- 
mas trees ain t no fairy talc. This one’s go in’ Ic^ok 
Hkc the ten-cent store in Albuquennu^, all strung tiu 
in a redwood. There’s tops and drums and NOiih’s 
arks and — ” 

“Oh, rats!” said Bobby, wearily. “I <•„} 
long ago. I’d like to have a rifle -- not a target one • 
a real one, to shoot wildcats with ; hut, I guess yon 
won’t have any of them on your old tree.” 

“WeU, I can’t say for sure,” said Trinidad <liplo- 
matically; «it might be. You go along with u.s and 
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The hope thus held out, though faint, won the boy’s 
hesitating consent to go. With this solitary beneficiary 
for Cherokee’s holiday bounty, the canvassers spun 
along the homeward road. 

In Yellowhammer the empty storeroom had been 
transformed into what might have passed as the bower 
of an Arizona fairy. The ladies had done their work 
well. A tall Christmas tree, covered to the topmost 
branch with candles, spangles, and toys sufficient for 
more than a score of children, stood in the centre of the 
floor. Near sunset anxious eyes had begun to scan the 
street for the returning team of the child-providers. 
At noon that day Cherokee had dashed into town with 
his new sleigh piled high with bundles and boxes and 
bales of all sizes and shapes. So intent was he upon 
the arrangements for his altruistic plans that the dearth 
of childhood did not receive his notice. No one gave 
a%vay the humiliating state of Yellowhammer, for the 
efforts of Trinidad and the Judge were expected to 
supply the deficiency. 

When the sun went down Cherokee, with many winks 
and arch grins on his seasoned face, went into retire- 
ment with the bundle containing the Santa Claus raiment 
and a pack containing special and undisclosed gifts. 

“When the kids are rounded up,” he instructed the 
volunteer arrangement committee, “light up the can- 
dles on the tree and set ’em to playin’ Tussy Wants a 
Comer’ and ^King William.’ Wlien they get good 
and at it, why — old Santa’ll slide in the door. I 
reckon there’ll be plenty of gifts to go ’round.” 
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The ladies were flitting about the tree, giving it final 
touches that were never final. The Spangled Sister.H 
were there in costume as Lady Violet de Verc ami Marie, 
the maid, in their new drama, “The IMiner’s 11 ride.” 
The theatre did not open until nine, and they were wel- 
come assistants of the Christmas tree committee. Mvery 
minute heads would pop out the door to look and listen 
for the approach of Trinidad’s team. And now thi.s 
became an anxious function, for night had fallen and 
it would soon be necessary to light the candle.s on the 
tree, and Cherokee was apt to make an irruption at any 
time in his Kriss Kringle garb. 

At length the wagon of the child “ru.stler.s” rattled 
down the street to the door. The hulies, with little 
screams of excitement, flew to the lighting of the can- 
dles. The men of Yellowhammcr passed in ami out rest- 
lessly or stood about the room in cmbarras.sed groups. 

Trinidad and the Judge, bearing the marks of pro- 
tracted travel, entered, conducting between them a 
single impish boy, who stared wuth sullen, pessimistic 
eyes at the gaudy tree. 

“Where are the other children?” asked the as.sav- 
er’s wife, the acknowledged leader of all social func- 
tions. 

“Ma’am,” said Trinidad with a sigh, “prosp.'ctin’ 
for kids at Christmas time is like huntin’ in liim-stoue 
for silver. This parental business is one t hat I h.-iven't 
no chance to comprehend. It seems that fatht-rs am! 
mothers are willin’ for their offsprings to be drownde<l, 
stole, fed on poison oak, and et by catamount.s flfid <lar.s 
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in the year; but on Christmas Day they insists on en- 
joyin’ the exclusive mortification of their company* 
This here young biped, ma’am, is all that washes out 
of our two days’ manoeuvres,” 

^‘Oh, the sweet little boyi” cooed Miss Erma, trail- 
ing her De Vere robes to centre of stage. 

‘^^Aw, shut up,” said Bobby, with a scowl. “Who’s 
akid.?^ You ain’t, you bet.” 

“Fresh brat !” breathed Miss Erma, beneath her en- 
amelled smile. 

“We done the best we could,” said Trinidad. “It’s 
tough on Cherokee, but it can’t be helped.” 

Then the door opened and Cherokee entered in the 
conventional dress of Saint Nick. A wdiite rippling 
beard and flowing hair covered his face almost to his 
dark and shining eyes. Over his shoulder he carried a 
pack. 

No one stirred as he came in. Even the Spangler 
Sisters ceased their coquettish poses and stared curi- 
ously at the tall figure. Bobby stood with his hands 
in his pockets gazing gloomily at the effeminate and 
childish tree. Cherokee put down his pack and looked 
wonderingly about the room. Perhaps he fancied that 
a bevy of eager children were being herded somewhere, 
to be loosed upon his entrance. He went up to Bobby 
and extended his red-mittened hand. 

“Merry Christmas, little bo}",” said Cherokee. 
“Anything on the tree you want they’ll get it down 
for you. Won’t you shake hands with Santa Claus?” 

“There ain’t any Santa Claus,” whined the boy. 
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^^YouVe got old false billy goat's VtUiSkt’rs on 3’'Our 
face. I ain’t no kid. WLat do I waiu vviili iinlls and 
tin horses? The driver said you'd haw a riiau anti you 
haven’t. I want to go home.” 

Trinidad stepped into the breach. iic‘ shook rlu'r- 
okee’s hand in warm greeting. 

^T’m sorry, Cherokee,” he explaiiieiL ^'Tlit'rc iicver 
was a kid in Yellowhammer. We tried to rustic a 
bunch of ’em for your swaroe, but thus sarclinc was all 
we could catch. He’s a atheist, and he dtin't believe 
in Santa Claus. It’s a shame for you lo he out all this 
truck. But me and the Judge was sure we couit! round 
up a wagonful of candidates for your gimerneLsd’ 
^'That’s all right,” said Cherokee gravely. "‘The 
expense don’t amount to nothin’ worth meid ioniuk We 
can dump the stuff down a shaft or throw it awav. I 
don’t know what I was tliinkin’ about ; l)ui it never 
occurred to my cogitations that there wasn't any kids 
in Yellowhammer.” 


Meanwhile the company had relaxed in!,. „ In.IJow 
but praiseworthy imitation of a pleasun- frniherin.^ 

Bobby had retreated to a distant ei,'; ur, 
coldly regarding the scene with ennni pin. fhidi 

upon him. Cherokee, lingering with his nri-dnai idea 
went over and sat beside Iiini. 

“Granite Junction,” said Bobby wiil-on! .-mpbu ds. 

Ine room w'as warm. Cheroke 
then removed his beard and wig. 


‘c took (pii* ids <vin, ami 
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**Say!” exclaimed Bobby, with a sLov; of interest, 

know your mug, ail right.” 

^^Did you ever see me before?” asked Cherokee. 

don’t know; but I’ve seen your picture lots of 
times.” 

^^Where?” 

The boy hesitated. "'On the bureau at home,” he 
answered. 

"Let’s have your name, if you please, buddy.” 

"Robert Lumsden. The picture belongs to my 
mother. She puts it under her pillow of nights. And 
once I saw her kiss it. I wouldn’t. But women are 
that way.” 

Cherokee rose and beckoned to Trinidad. 

"Keep this boy by you till I come back,” he said. 
"I’m goin’ to shed these Christmas duds, and hitch up 
my sleigh. I’m goin’ to take this kid home.” 

"Well, infidel,” said Trinidad, taking Cherokee’s 
vacant chair, "and so you are too superannuated and 
effete to yearn for such mockeries as candy and toys, 
it seems.” 

"I don’t like you,” said Bobby, with acrimony. 
"You said there would be a rifle. A fellow can’t even 
smoke. I wish I was at home.” 

Cherokee drove his sleigh to the door, and they lifted 
Bobby in beside him. The team of fine horses sprang 
away prancingly over the hard snow. Cherokee had 
on his $500 overcoat of baby sealskin. The laprobe 
that he drew about them was as warm as velvet. 
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Bobby slipped a cigarette from his pocket and was 
trying to snap a match. 

“Throw that cigarette away,” said Cherokee, in a 
quiet but new voice. 

Bobby hesitated, and then dropped the cylinder over- 
board. 

“Throw the box, too,” commanded the new voice. 

More reluctantly the boy obeyed. 

“Say,” said Bobby, presently, “I like you. I don’t 
know why. Nobody never made me do anything I didn’t 
want to do before.” 

“Tell me, kid,” said Cherokee, not using his new 
voice, “are 3^ou sure your mother kissed that picture 
that looks like me?” 

“Dead sure. I seen her do it.” 

‘^Didn’t you remark somethin’ a while ago about 
wanting a rifle?” 

“You bet I did. Will you get me one?” 

^^To-morrow — silver-mounted,” 

Cherokee took out his watch. 

^^Hali-past nine. We’ll hit the Junction plumb on 
time with Christmas Day. Are you cold? Sit closer, 
son.” 
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A CHAPARRAL PRINCE 

Nine o’clock at last, and the drudging toil of the 
day was ended. Lena climbed to her room in the third 
half-story of the Quarrymen’s Hotel. Since daylight 
she had slaved, doing the work of a full-grown woman, 
scrubbing the floors, washing the heavy ironstone plates 
and cups, making the beds, and supplying the insatiate 
demands for wood and water in that turbulent and de- 
pressing hostelry. 

The din of the day’s quarrying was over — the blast- 
ing and drilling, the creaking of the great cranes, the 
shouts of the foremen, the backing and shifting of the 
flat-cars hauling the heavy blocks of limestone. Down 
in the hotel office three or four of the labourers wer** 
growling and swearing over a belated game of checkers. 
Heavy odours of stewed meat, hot grease, and cheap 
€ofFee hung like a depressing fog about the house. 

Lena lit the stump of a candle and sat limply upon 
her wooden chair. She was eleven years old, thin and 
ill-nourished. Her back and limbs were sore and ach- 
ing. But the ache in her heart made the biggest trouble. 
The last straw had been added to the burden upon her 
small shoulders. They had taken away Grimm. Al- 
ways at night, however tired she might be, she had 

2^7 
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turned to Grimm for comfort and hope. Each time had 
Grimm whispered to her that the prince or the fairy 
would come and deliver her out of the wicked enchant- 
ment. Every night she had taken fresh courage and 
strength from Grimm. 

To whatever tale she read she found an analogy in 
her own condition. The woodcutter’s lost child, the un- 
happy goose girl, the persecuted stepdaughter, the little 
maiden imprisoned in the witch’s hut — all these were 
but transparent disguises for Lena, the overvforked 
kitchenmaid in the Quarrymen’s Hotel. And always 
when the extremity was direst came the good fairy or 
the gallant prince to the rescue. 

So, here in the ogre’s castle, enslaved by a wicked 
spell, Lena had leaned upon Grimm and waited, long- 
ing for the powers of goodness to prevail. But on the 
day before Mrs. Maloney had found the book in her 
room and had carried it away, declaring sharply that 
it would not do for servants to read at night ; they lost 
sleep and did not work briskly the next day. Can one 
only eleven years old, living away from one’s mamma, 
and never having any time to play, live entirely de- 
prived of Grimm.? Just try it once and you will see 
what a difficult thing it is. 

Lena’s home was in Texas, away up among the little 
mountains on the Pedemales River, in a little town 
called Fredericksburg. They are all German people who 
live in Fredericksburg. Of evenings they sit at little 
tables along the sidewalk and drink beer and play 
pinochle and scat. They are very thrifty people. 
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Thriftiest among them was Peter Hildesmuller, Lena’s 
father. And that is why Lena w'as sent to work in the 
hotel at the quarries, thirty miles away. She earned 
three dollars every week there, and Peter added her 
wages to his well-guarded store. Peter had an ambition 
to become as rich as his neighbour, Hugo HelFelbauer, 
who smuked a meerschaum pipe three feet long and had 
wiener schnitzel and hassenpfefFer for dinner every day 
in the week. And now Lena was quite old enough to 
work and assist in the accumulation of riches. But 
conjecture, if you can, what it means to be sentenced at 
eleven years of age from a home in the pleasant little 
Khine village to hard labour in the ogre’s castle, where 
you must fly to serve the ogres, while they devour cattle 
and sheep, growling fiercely as they stamp white lime- 
stone dust from their great shoes for you to sw^eep and 
scour with your weak, aching fingers. And then — to 
have Grimm taken away from you ! 

Lena raised the lid of an old empty case that had 
once contained canned corn and got out a sheet of paper 
and a piece of pencil. She was going to write a letter 
to her mamma. Tommy Ryan was going to post it for 
her at Ballinger’s. Tommy was seventeen, worked in 
the quarries, went home to Ballinger’s every night, 
and was* now waiting in the shadows under Lena’s win- 
dow for her to throw the letter out to him. That was 
the only way she could send a letter to Fredericks- 
burg. Mrs. Maloney did not like for her to write let- 
ters. 

The stump of candle was burning low, so Lena has- 
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tily bit the wood from around the lead of her pencil 
and began. This is the letter she wrote: 

Dearest Mamma: — I want so much to see you. And Gretel 
and Claus and Heinrich and little Adolf. I am so tired. I want 
to see you. To-day I was slapped by Mrs. Maloney and had no 
supper. I could not bring in enough wood, for my hand hurt. 
She took my book yesterday. 1 mean “Grimms’s Fairy Tales,” 
which Uncle Leo gave me. It did not hurt any one for me to 
read the book. I try to work as well as I can, but there is so 
much to do. I read only a little bit every night. Dear mamma, 
I shall tell you what I am going to do. Unless you send for me 
to-morrow to bring me home I shall go to a deep place X know 
in the river and drown. It is wicked to drown, I suppose, but I 
wanted to see you, and there is no one else. I am very tired, and 
Tommy is waiting for the letter. You wiU excuse me, mamma, if 
I do It. 

Your respectful and loving daughter, 

Lejta. 

Tommy was still waiting faithfully when the letter 
was concluded, and w^hen Lena dropped it out she saw 
him pick it up and start up the steep hillside. With- 
out undressing she blew out the candle and curled her- 
self upon the mattress on the floor. 

At 10:30 o’clock old man Ballinger came out of his 
house in his stocking feet and leaned over the gate, 
smoking his pipe. He looked down the big road, white 
in the moonshine, and rubbed one ankle with the toe of 
his other foot. It was time for the Fredericksburg mail 
to come pattering up the road. 

Old man Ballinger had waited only a few minutes 
when he heard the lively hoofbeats of Fritz’s team of 
little black mules, and very soon afterward his covered 
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spring wagon stood in front of the gate. Fritz’s big 
spectacles flashed in the moonlight and his tremendous 
voice shouted a greeting to the postmaster of Ballinger’s. 
The mail-carrier jumped out and took tne bridles from 
the mules, for he always fed them oats at Ballinger’s. 

While the mules were eating from their feed bags 
old man Ballinger brought out the mail sack and threw 
it into the wagon. 

Fritz Bergmann was a man of three sentiments — 
or to be more accurate — four, the pair of mules de- 
serving to be reckoned individually. Those mules were 
the chief interest and joy of his existence. Next came 
the Emperor of Germany and Lena Hildesmuller. 

^^Tell me,” said Fritz, when he was ready to start, 
^^contains the sacks a letter to Frau Hildesmuller from 
the little Lena at the quarries One came in the last 
mail to say that she is a little sick, already. Her 
mamma is very anxious to hear again.” 

‘‘Yes,” said old man Ballinger, “thar’s a letter for 
Mrs. Helterskelter, or some sich name. Tommy Ryan 
brung it over when he come. Her little gal workin’ 
over thar, you say?” 

“In the hotel,” shouted Fritz, as he gathered up the 
lines ; “eleven years old and not bigger as a frank- 
furter. The close-fist of a Peter Hildesmuller! — some 
day shall I with a big club pound that man’s dummkopf 
all in and out the town. Perhaps in this letter 
Lena will say that she is yet feeling better. So, her 
mamma will be glad. Auf wiederseJien, Herr Ballinger 
your feets will take cold out in the night air.” 
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long, Fritzj,” said old man Ballinger. “Yon 
got a nice cool night for jour drive.” 

Up the road went the little black mules at their steady 
trot, while Fritz thundered at them occasional words of 
endearment and cheer. 

These fancies occupied the mind of the mail-carrier 
until he reached the big post oak forest, eight miles 
from Ballinger’s. Here his ruminations were scattered 
by the sudden flash and report of pistols and a whoop- 
ing as if from a whole tribe of Indians. A band of 
galloping centaurs closed in around the mail wagon. 
One of them leaned over the front wheel, covered the 
driver with his revolver, and ordered him to stop. 
Others caught at the bridles of Bonder and Blitzen. 

“Bonnerwetter !” shouted Fritz, with all his tre- 
mendous voice — “ wass ist? Release your hands from 
dose mules. Ve vas der United States mail 1” 

“Hurry up, Butch!” drawled a melancholy voice. 
“Bon’t you know when you’re in a stick-up? Reverse 
your mules and climb out of the cart.” 

It is due to the breadth of Hondo Bill’s demerit and 
tlie largeness of his achievements to state that the hold- 
ing up of the Fredericksburg mail was not perpetrated 
by way of an exploit. As the lion while in the pursuit 
of prey commensurate to his prowess might set a frivo- 
lous foot upon a casual rabbit in his path, so Hondo 
Bill and his gang had swooped sportively upon the pa- 
cific transport of Meinherr Fritz. 

The real work of their sinister night ride was over. 
Fritz and his mail bag and his mules came as a gentle 
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relaxation, grateful after the arduous duties of their 
profession. Twenty miles to the southeast stood a train 
with a killed engine, hysterical passengers and a looted 
express and mail car. That represented the serious oc- 
cupation of Hondo Bill and his gang. With a fairly 
rich prize of currency and silver the robbers were mak- 
ing a wide detour to the west through the less populous 
country, intending to seek safety in Mexico by means of 
some fordable spot on the Rio Grande. The booty from 
the train had melted the desperate bushrangers to jovial 
and happy skylarkers. 

Trembling with outraged dignity and no little per- 
sonal apprehension, Fritz climbed out to the road after 
replacing his suddenly removed spectacles. The band 
had dismounted and were singing, capering, and whoop- 
ing, thus expressing their satisfied delight in the life 
of a jolly outlaw. Rattlesnake Rogers, who stood at 
the heads of the mules, jerked a little too vigorously at 
the rein of the tender-mouthed Donder, who reared and 
emitted a loud, protesting snort of pain. Instantly 
Fritz, with a scream of anger, flew at the bulky Rogers 
and began to assiduously pommel that surprised free- 
booter with his fists. 

“Villain!’^ shouted Fritz, “dog, bigstiff! Dot mule 
he has a soreness by his mouth. I vill knock off your 
shoulders mit your head — robbermans 

“Yi-yil” howled Rattlesnake, roaring with laugh- 
ter and ducking his head, “somebody git this here sour- 
krout off’n me !” 

One of the band yanked Fritz back by the coat-tail. 
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and the woods rang with Ilattlcsnakc s vociu'roua com- 
ments. 

“The dog-goned little wicncrwurst,” he velleti, ami- 
ably. “He’s not so much of a skunk, for a Duichman. 
Took up for his aninhle plum quick, duiu't he.^ I like 
to see a man like his boss, even if it is a niuie. 'File 
dad-blamed little Liniburgcr he went for me, diiin’l he ! 
Whoa, now, muley — I ain’t a-goin’ to hurt your moutli 
agin any more.” 

Perhaps the mail would not have been lamuered wilh 
had not Ben Moody, the lieutenant, po.ssesseil certain 
wisdom that seemed to promise more spoils. 

“Say, Cap,” he said, addressing Hondo Bill, “I here's 
liable to be good pickings in these mail sacks. I’ve <hine 
some hoss tradin’ with these Dutchmen around l’reder» 
isksburg, and I know the stjde of the varmints. 'Fhere’s 
big money goes through the mails to th.-it town. 'Fhcin 
Dutch risk a thousand dollars sent wrapped in a piece 
of paper before they’d pay the bardis to handle the 
money.” 

Hondo Bill, six feet two, gentle of voice and impul- 
sive in action, was dragging the .sacks from tlu- rear 
of the wagon before Moody had finislieil his speecli. 
knife shone in his hand, and tiuy luaird the rii.jiing 
sound as it bit through the tougli canvas. 'I he out- 
laws crowded around and began tearing open h-fters 
and packages, enlivening their labours by .swearing 
affably at the writers, who seemed to have <'cj!!-:piri !j to 
confute the prediction of Ben Moody. Not a <lollar 
was found in the Fredericksburg mail. 
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‘‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’’ said Hondo 
Bill to the mail-carrier in solemn tones, “to be pack- 
ing around such a lot of old, trashy paper as this. 
What d’you mean by it, anyhow? Where do you Butch- 
ers keep your money at?” 

The Ballinger mail sack opened like a cocoon under 
Hondo’s knife. It contained but a handful of mail. 
Fritz had been fuming with terror and excitement until 
this sack was reached. He now remembered Lena’s 
letter. He addressed the leader of the band, asking him 
that that particular missive be spared. 

“Much obliged, Dutch,” he said to the disturbed car- 
rier. “I guess that’s the letter we want. Got spon- 
dulicks in it, ain’t it? Here she is. Make a light, 
boys.” 

Hondo found and tore open the letter to Mrs. Hfldes- 
muller. The others stood about, lighting twisted-up 
letters one from another. Hondo gazed with mute 
disapproval at the single sheet of paper covered with 
the angular German script. 

“Whatever is this you’ve humbugged us with, 
Dutchy? You call this here a valuable letter? That’s 
a mighty low-down trick to play on your friends what 
come along to help you distribute your mail.” 

“That’s Chiny writin’,” said Sandy Grundy, peer- 
ing over Hondo’s shoulder. 

“You’re oif your kazip,” declared another of the 
gang, an effective youth, covered with silk handker- 
chiefs and nickel plating. “That’s shorthand. I seen 
’em do it once in court.” 
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^^Acli, no, no, no — dot is German,” said Fritz. 
is no more as a little girl writing a letter to her mamma. 
One poor little girl, sick and vorking hard avay from 
home. Ach 1 it is a shame. Good Mr. Robberman, you 
vill please let me have dot letter?” 

^^What the devil do you take us for, old Pretzels?” 
said Hondo with sudden and surprising severity. ^‘You 
ain’t presumin’ to insinuate that we gents ain’t pos- 
sessed of sufficient politeness for to take an interest in 
the miss’s health, are you? Now; you go on, and you 
read that scratchin’ out loud and in plain United States 
language to this here company of educated society.” 

Hondo twirled his six-shooter by its trigger guard 
and stood towering above the little German, who at once 
began to read the letter, translating the simple words 
into English. The gang of rovers stood in absolute 
silence, listening intently. 

^^How old is that kid?” asked Hondo when the let- 
ter was done. 

^^Eleven,” said Fritz, 

‘^And where is she at?” 

‘‘At dose rock quarries — working. Ach, mein Gott 
! — little Lena, she speak of drowning. I do not know 
if she vill do it, but if she shall I schwear I vill dot 
Peter Hildesmuller shoot mit a gun.” 

“You Butchers,” said Hondo Bill, his voice swell- 
ing with fine contempt, “make me plenty tired. Hirin^ 
out your kids to work when they ought to be playin’ 
dolls in the sand. You’re a hell of a sect of people. I 
reckon we’ll fix your clock for a while just to show 
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wliat we tiiink of vour old chufsv nation. Here, boys I’’ 

Hondo Bill parleyed aside hrieily witli hk band, and 
then they tivhvd Fritz ami efujvoyod him ofF the road 
to one sidt‘. Uwv they hound him fast to a tree with 
a couple of lariats, ills team tluy’' tied to another tree 
near 

"nVe airdt to Imri you badd- said Hondo 

reassuringly. "rwon't hurt you to be tied up for a 
while. We will now pass you the time of day, as it is 
up to us to depart. ^^n\gesj>i{*]t — nixeumrous, 
Dntchj. Don’t get any more impatienoed^ 

F’ritz heard a great squeaking of saddles as the men 
mounted their horses. Then n loud yell and a great 
clatter of hoofs as they gnlhiped pelhuiell hack along 
the Fredericksburg road. 

For more than two hours bVitz sat against his tree, 
tightly hut not painfully hoimch Then from the re- 
action after Iiis exeiting atlviudure he sank into slum- 
ber. How long he slept he knew not, hut he was at 
last awakenetl in* a rough shake. Hands were untying 
his ropes. !le was !ifte<l to his feet, <iazed, confused 
in mind, and weary <?f laxly. Huhhing his eyes, he 
looked and sa/w t)jat la‘ was agiun in the midst of the 
same band of hu'rihh* Imrulits. 'They .shove(l him up 
to the seat of his wagon and phice<! (he lines in lus 
hands. 

^^Kil it Old ft>r Iioua*, Dutedu” said Hondo Biirs voice 
coiuuiaiulingly. ‘’’VonTe ‘-hon us Inis of troulile and 
we’re pleased to eeo the hack tjf ytuir ueek. Spiel! 
ZwQi bier! VajiHX>se!” 
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Hondo reached out and gave Blitzen a smart cut with 

his quirt. 

The little mules sprang ahead, glad to be moving 
again. Fritz urged them along, himself dizzj and mud- 
dled over his fearful adventure. 

According to schedule time, he should have reached 
Fredericksburg at daylight. As it was, he drove down 
the long street of the town at eleven o’clock A. M. 
Fie had to pass Peter Hildesmuller’s house on his way 
to the post-ofiice. He stopped his team at the gate and 
called. But Frau Hildesmuller was watching for him. 
Out rushed the whole family of Hildesmullers. 

Frau Hildesmuller, fat and flushed, inquired if he 
had a letter from Lena, and then Fritz raised his voice 
and told the tale of his adventure. He told the con- 
tents of the letter that the robber had made him read, 
and then Frau Hildesmuller broke into wild weeping. 
Her little Lena drown herself ! Why had they sent her 
from home.^ What could be done.^ Perhaps it would 
be too late by the time they could send for her now, 
Peter Hildesmuller dropped his meerschaum on the walk 
and it shivered into pieces. 

“Woman!” he roared at his wife, “wFy did you 
let that child go away? It is your fault if she comes 
home to us no more.” 

Every one knew that it was Peter Hildesmuller’s 
fault, so they paid no attention to his words. 

A moment afterward a strange, faint voice was heard 
to call: “Mamma!” Frau Hildesmuller at first thought 
it was Lena’s spirit calling, and then she rushed to the 
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rear of Fritz’s covered wagon, and, with a loud sliriek 
of joy? caught up Lena herself, covering her pale Kttle 
face with kisses and smothering her with hugs. Lena’s 
eyes were heavy with the deep slumber of exhaustion?, 
but she smiled and lay close to the one she had long'^d 
to see. There among the mail sacks, covered in a nest 
of strange blankets and comforters, she had lain asleep 
until wakened by the voices around her. 

Fritz stared at her with eyes that bulged behind his 
spectacles. 

^^Gott in Himmei!” he shouted. “How did you g'^t 
in that wagon.? Am I going crazy as well as to he 
murdered and hanged by robbers this day.?” 

“You brought her to us, Fritz,” cried Frau Hil- 
desmuller. “How can we ever thank you enough.?” 

“Tell mamma how you came in Fritz’s wagon,” said 
Frau Hildesmuller. 

“I don’t know,” said Lena. “But I know how I got 
away from the hotel. The Prince brought me.” 

“By the Emperor’s crown!” shouted Fritz, “we are 
all going crazy.” 

“I always knew he would come,” said Lena, sittiirg 
down on her bundle of bedclothes on the sidewallc. 
^Last night he came with his armed knights and cap- 
tured the ogre’s castle. They broke the dishes and 
kicked down the doors. They pitched Mr. Maloney 
into a barrel of rain water and threw flour all over 
Mrs. Maloney. The workmen in the hotel jumped out 
of the windows and ran into the woods when the knights 
began firing their guns. They wakened me up and I 
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peeped down the stair. And then the Prince came ap 
and wrapped me in the bedclothes and carried me out. 
He was so tall and strong and fine. IIi.s face was a.s 
rough as a scrubbing brush, and he talked .soft and 
kind and smelled of schnapps. He took me on hi.s horse 
before him and we rode away among the knights. He 
held me close and I went to sleep that way, and didn’t 
wake up till I got home.” 

“Rubbish!” cried Fritz Bergmann. “k'nirv talcs! 
How did you come from the quarrie.s to my wagon.?” 

“The Prince brought me,” said Lena, oonfideidiv. 

And to this day the good people of Fredericksburg 
haven’t been able to make her give any other cvpluiia- 
tion. 



XIX 


THE REFORMATION OF CALLIOPE 
Calliope catesby was in his humours again. 

Ennui was upon him. This goodly proniontory, the 
earth — particularly that portion of it known as Quick- 
sand — was to him no more than a pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapours. Overtaken by the megrims, the phi- 
losopher maj’' seek relief in soliloquy ; my lady find solace 
in tears ; the flaccid Easterner scold at the niiilinery bills 
his women folk. Such recourse was insiifncient to the 
denizens of Quicksand, Calliope, especially, was wont 
to express his ennui according to his lights. 

Over night Calliope had hung out signals of ap- 
proaching low spirits. He had kicked his own clog on 
the porch of the Occidental Hotel, and refused to apolo- 
gise. He had become capricious and fault-flnding in 
conversation. While strolling about he reached often 
for twigs of mesquite and chewed the leaves fiercely. 
That was alwaj^s an ominous act. Another sj^mptom 
alarming to those who were familiar with the different 
stages of his doldrums was his increasing politeness and 
a tendency to use formal phrases. A husky softness 
succeeded the usual penetrating drawl in his tones. A 
dangerous courtesy marked his manners. Later, his 
smile became crooked, the left side of his mouth slani® 
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ing upward, and Quicksand got ready to stand from 
under. 

At tills stage Calliope generally began to drink. 
Finally, about midnight, he was seen going homeward, 
saluting those whom he met with exaggerated but inof- 
fensive courtesy- Not yet was Calliope’s melancholy at 
the danger point. He would seat himself at the win- 
dow of the room he occupied over Silvester’s tonsorial 
parlours and there chant lugubrious and tuneless ballads 
until morning, accompanying the noises by appropriate 
maltreatment of a jingling guitar. More magnanimous 
than Nero, he would thus give musical warning of the 
forthcoming municipal upheaval that Quicksand was 
scheduled to endure. 

A quiet, amiable man was Calliope Catesby at other 
times — quiet to indolence, and amiable to worthless- 
ness, At best he was a loafer and a nuisance ; at worst 
he was the Terror of Quicksand. His ostensible occu- 
pation was something subordinate in the real estate line ; 
he drove the beguiled Easterner in backboards out to 
look over lots and ranch property. Originally he came 
from one of the Gulf States, his lank six feet, slurring 
rhythm of speech, and sectional idioms giving evidence 
of his birthplace. 

And yet, after taking on Western adjustments, this 
languid pine-box whittler, cracker barrel hugger, shady 
corner lounger of the cotton fields and sumac hills of the 
South became famed as a bad man among men who had 
made a life-long study of the art of truculence. 

At nine th^ next morning Calliope was fit. Inspired 
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bj his own barbarous melodies and the contents of his 
jug, he was ready primed to gather fresh laurels from 
the diffident brow of Quicksand. Encircled and criss^ 
crossed with cartridge belts, abundantly garnished with 
revolvers, and copiously drunk, he poured forth into 
Quicksand’s main street. Too chivalrous to surprise 
and capture a town by silent sortie, he paused at the 
nearest corner and emitted his slogan — that fearful^ 
brassy yell, so reminiscent of the steam piano, that had 
gained for him the classic appellation that had super- 
seded his own baptismal name. Following close upo^ 
his vociferation came three shots from his fortyffive by 
way of limbering up the guns and testing his aim. A 
yellow dog, the personal property of Colonel Swazey. 
the proprietor of the Occidental, fell feet upward in 
the dust with one farewell yelp. A Mexican who was 
crossing the street from the Blue Front grocery carry- 
ing in his hand a bottle of kerosene, was stimulated to 
a sudden and admirable burst of speed, still grasping 
the neck of the shattered bottle. The new gilt weather- 
cock on Judge Biiey’s lemon and ultramarine two-story 
residence shivered, flapped, and hung by a splinter, the 
sport of the wanton breezes. 

The artillery was in trim. Calliope’s hand was steady. 
The high, calm ecstasy of habitual battle was upon him, 
though slightly embittered by the sadness of Alexander 
in that his conquests were Imaited to the small world 
of Quicksand. 

Down the street went Calliope, shooting right and 
left* Glass fell like ha3 ; dogs vamosed ; chickens flew. 
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squawking; feminine voices shriekcci coiicernocUy to 
youngsters at large. The din was ped'oraiiai at in- 
tervals by the staccato of the Terror’s guns, niui was 
drowned periodically by the brazen screech ihat Quick- 
sand knew so well. The occasions of t’alHopc's low 
spirits were legal holidays in Quicksand. All along the 
Tpai'n street in advance of his coming clerks were put ting 
up shutters and closing doors. Business would lan- 
guish for a space. The right of way was Calliope's, 
and as he advanced, observing the dearth of opj)o.sifton 
and the few opportunities for distraction, liis ennui 
perceptibly increased. 

But some four squares fartlier dowti lively prepara- 
tions were being made to minister to JMr. Cate, shy’s love 
for interchange of compliments and repariet'. On the 
previous night numerous messengers had hastened to a<I- 
vise Buck Patterson, the city marshal, of Calliope’s im- 
pending eruption. The patience of lluil oflici-il, often 
strained in extending leniency towani the disiurlx-r’s 
misdeeds, had been overtaxed. In Quiek.saiul .siune in- 
dulgence was accorded the natural ebullition of human 
nature. Providing that the lives of tin' moi-e useful 
citizens were not recklessly squaiulered, or too much 
property needlessly laid waste, the eoiimmiuiy sentiment 
was against a too strict enforcement of the Law. But 
Calliope had raised the limit. Ilis oiithur.si.s had heea 
too frequent and too violent to come witliin ll.e cla.s.si- 
fication of a normal and sanitary relaxation of .s{)int. 

Buck Patterson had been c.xpccting and nv.niling in 
his little ten-by-twelve frame office that su'eiimiaary "v<'U 
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announcing the Calliope was feeling blue. When the 
signal came the City Marshal rose to his feet and 
buckled on his guns. Two deputy sheriffs and three 
citizens who had proven the edible qualities of fire also 
stood up, ready to bandy with Calliope’s leaden joculari- 
ties. 

^^Gather that fellow in,” said Buck Patterson, setting 
for the lines of the campaign. ^‘Don’t have no talk, 
but shoot as soon as you can get a show. Keep behind 
cover and bring him down. He’s a nogood ’un. It’s 
up to Calliope to turn up his toes this time, I reckon. 
Go to him all spraddled out, boys. And don’t git too 
reckless, for what Calliope shoots at he^its.” 

Buck Patterson, tall, muscular, and solemn-faced, 
with his bright ‘‘City Marshal” badge shining on the 
breast of his blue flannel shirt, gave his posse directions 
for the onslaught upon Calliope. The plan was to ac- 
complish the downfall of the Quicksand Terror with- 
out loss to the attacking party, if possible. 

The splenetic Calliope, unconscious of retributive 
plots, was steaming down the channel, cannonading on 
either side, when he suddenly became aware of breakers 
ahead. The city marshal and one of the deputies rose 
up behind some dry-goods boxes half a square to the 
front and opened fire. At the same time the rest of 
the posse, divided, shelled him from two side streets up 
which they were cautiously manoeuvring from a well- 
executed detour. 

The first volley broke the lock of one of Calliope’s 
guns, cut a neat underbit in his right ear, and exploded 
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a cartridge in his crossbelt, scorching his ribs as it 
burst. Feeling braced up bj this unexpected tonic to 
his spiritual depression. Calliope executed a fortissimo 
note from his upper register, and returned the fire like 
an echo. The upholders of the law dodged at his flash, 
but a trifle too late to save one of the deputies a bullet 
just above the elbow, and the marshal a bleeding cheek 
from a splinter that a ball tore from the box he had 
ducked behind. 

And now Calliope met the enemy’s tactics in kind. 
Choosing with a rapid eye the street from which the 
weakest and least accurate fire had come, he invaded 
it at a double-quick, abandoning the unprotected middle 
of the street. With rare cunning the opposing force 
in that direction — one of the deputies and two of the 
valorous volunteers — waited, concealed by beer barrels, 
until Calliope had passed their retreat, and then pep- 
pered him from the rear. In another moment they 
were reinforced by the marshal and his other men, and 
then Calliope felt that in order to successfully prolong 
the delights of the controversy he must find some means 
of reducing the great odds against him. His eye fell 
upon a structure that seemed to hold out this promise, 
providing he could reach it. 

Not far away was the little railroad station, its build- 
ing a strong box house, ten by twenty feet, resting upon 
a platform four feet above ground. Windows were in 
each of its walls. Something like a fort it might be- 
come to a man thus sorely pressed by superior numbers. 

CaEiope made a bold and rapid spurt for it, the mar- 
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shaFs crowd ^^smoking” him as he ran. He reached 
the haven in safety, the station agent leaving the build- 
ing by a window, like a flying squirrel, as the garrison 
entered the door. 

Patterson and his supporters halted under protec- 
tion of a pile of lumber and held consultations. In the 
station was an unterrified desperado who was an excel- 
lent shot and carried an abundance of ammunition. For 
thirty yards on each side of the besieged was a stretch of 
bare, open ground. It was a sure thing that the man 
who attempted to enter that unprotected area would be 
stopped by one of Calliope’s bullets. 

The city marshal was resolved. He had decided that 
Calliope Catesby should no more wake the echoes of 
Quicksand with his strident whoop. He had so an- 
nounced. Ofiicially and personally he felt imperatively 
bound to put the soft pedal on that instrument of dis- 
cord. It played bad tunes. 

Standing near was a hand truck used in the ma- 
nipulation of small freight. It stood by a shed full of 
sacked wool, a consignment from one of the sheep 
ranches. On this truck the marshal and his men piled 
three heavy sacks of wool. Stooping low, Buck Pat- 
terson started for Calliope’s fort, slowly pushing this 
loaded truck before him for protection. The posse, 
scattering broadly, stood ready to nip the besieged in 
case he should show himself in an effort to repel the 
juggernaut of justice that was creeping upon him. 
Only once did Calliope make demonstration. He fired 
from a window, and some tufts of wool spurted from the 
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marshal’s trustworthy bulwark. The return shots from 
the posse pattered against the window fraaie of the 
fort. No loss resulted on either side. 

The marshal was too deeply engrossed in steering his 
protected battleship to he aware of the approach of 
the morning train until he was within a few feet of the 
platform. The train was coming up on the other siile 
of it. It stopped only one minute at Quicksand. What 
an opportunity it would offer to Calliope ! lie had only 
to step out the other door, mount the train, and away. 

Abandoning his bi'eastworks. Buck, with his gun 
ready, dashed up the steps and into the room, drivir)g 
open the closed door with one heave of his weighty shoul- 
der. The members of the posse heard one shot fired in- 
side, and then there was silence. 

At length the wounded man opened his oyo.s. After 
a blank space he again could see and ht'ar and feel 
and think. Turning his eyes about, he found himself 
lying on a wooden bench. A tall man with a perplexed 
countenance, wearing a big badge with “(’ity Marshal” 
engraved upon it, stood over him. A little old woman in 
black, with a wrinkled face and sparkling black eyes, 
was holding a wet handkerchief against one of'hi.s 
temples. He was trying to get these facts fixed in his 
mind and connected with past events, when the old 
woman began to talk. 

“There now, great, big, strong man! That bullet 
never tetched ye! Jest skeeted along the side of your 
head and sort of paralysed ye for a spell. I’ve heerd 
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of sech things afore; cun-cussion is what they names 
it. Abel Wadkins used to kill squirrels that way — ' 
barkin’ em, Abe called it. You jest been barked, sir, 
and you’ll be all right in a little bit. Feci lots better 
already, don’t ye! You just lay still a while longer 
and let me bathe your head. You don’t know me, I 
reckon, and ’tain’t surprisin’ that you shouldn’t. I 
come in on that train from Alabama to see my son. Big 
son, ain’t he? Lands! you wouldn’t hardly think he’d 
ever been a baby, would ye? This is my son, sir.” 

Half turning, the old woman looked up at the stand- 
ing man, her worn face lighting with a proud and won- 
derful smile. She reached out one veined and calloused 
hand and took one of her son’s. Then smiling cheerily 
down at the prostrate man, she continued to dip the 
handkerchief in the waiting-room tin washbasin and 
gently apply it to his temple. She had the benevolent 
garrulity of old age. 

ain’t seen my son before,” she continued, ‘^in 
eight years. One of my nephews, Elkanah Price, he’a 
a conductor on one of them railroads and he got me 
a pass to come out here. I can stay a whole week on 
it, and then it’ll take me back again. Jest think, now, 
that little boy of mine has got to be a officer — a city 
marshal of a whole town ! That’s somethin’ like a con- 
stable, ain’t it? I never knowed he was a officer; he 
didn’t say nothin’ about it in his letters. I reckon he 
thought his old mother’d be skeered about the danger he 
was in. But, laws ! I never was much of a hand to git 
skeered. ’Tain’t no use. I heard them guns a-sliootin’ 
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while I was gittin’ oii them cars, and I see smoke a-' 
cornin’ out of the depot, but I jest walked right along. 
Then I see son’s face lookin’ out through the window. 
I knowed him at oncet. He met me at the door, and 
squeezed me ’most to death. And there you was, sir, 
a-lyin’ there jest like you was dead, and I ’lowed we’d 
see what might be done to help sot you up.” 

“I think I’ll sit up now,” said the concussion pa- 
tient. feeling pretty fair by this time.” 

He sat, somewhat weakly yet, leaning against the 
wall. He was a rugged man, big-boned and straight. 
His eyes, steady and keen, seemed to linger upon the 
face of the man standing so still above him. His look 
wandered often from the face he studied to the mar- 
shal’s badge upon the other’s breast. 

‘‘Yes, yes, you’ll be all right,” said the old woman, 
patting his arm, “if you don’t get to cuttin’ up agin, 
and havin’ folks shootin’ at you. Son told me about 
you, sir, while you was layin’ senseless on the floor. 
Don’t you take it as meddlesome fer an old woman with 
a son as big as you to talk about it. And you mustn’t 
hold no grudge ag’in’ my son for havin’ to shoot at ye. 
A officer has got to take up for the law — it’s his duty 
— and them that acts bad and lives wrong has to suffer. 
Don’t blame my son any, sir — ’tain’t his fault. He’s 
always been a good boy — good when he was growin’ 
up, and kind and ’bedient and well-behaved. Won’t you 
let me advise you, sir, not to do so no more.^ Be a good 
man, and leave liquor alone and live peaceably and 
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godlj. Keep awaj from bad company and work honest 
and sleep sweet.” 

The black-mittened hand of the old pleader gently 
touched the breast of the man she addressed. Very 
earnest and candid her old, worn face looked. In her 
rusty black dress and antique bonnet she sat, near the 
close of a long life, and epitomised the experience of 
the world. Still the man to whom she spoke gazed above 
her head, contemplating the silent son of the old mother.’ 

^What does the marshal say.?” he asked. ‘^Does 
he believe the advice is good? Suppose the marshal 
speaks up and says if the talk’s all right?” 

The tall man moved uneasily. He fingered the badge 
on his breast for a moment, and then he put an arm 
around the old woman and drew her close to him. She 
smiled the unchanging mother smile of three-score years, 
and patted his big brown hand with her crooked, mit- 
tened fingers while her son spake. 

‘T says this,” he said, looking squarely into the eyes 
of the other man, ^^that if I was in your place I’d fol- 
low it. If I was a drunken, desp’rate character, with- 
out shame or hope, I’d follow it. If I was in your place 
and you was in mine I’d say : ^Marshal, I’m willin’ to 
swear if you’ll give me the chance I’ll quit the racket* 
I’ll drop the tanglefoot and the gun play, and won’t 
play boss no more. I’ll be a good citizen and go to 
work and quit my foolishness. So help me GodP 
That’s what I’d say to you if yon was marshal and I 
was in your place.” 



Heart oj the w csb 

^^Hear my son talkin’,” said the old woman 801113% 
^^Hear him, sir. You promise to be good and he won’t 
do you no harm. Forty-one 3’^ear ago his heart first 
beat ag’in’ mine, and it’s beat true ever since.” 

The other man rose to his feet, trying his limbs and 
stretching his muscles. 

"‘Then,” said he, ‘df you was in mv" place anti said 
that, and I was marshal, Fd sa3': ‘Go free, and do 
your best to keep your promised ” 

“Lawsy i” exclaimed the old woman, in a sudden 
flutter, “cf I didn’t clear forget that trunk of mine ! 
I sec a man settin’ it on the platform jest as I seen 
son’s face in the window, and it wont ])Ium out of my 
head. There’s eight jars of home-made (juiufe jam in 
that trunk that I made myself. I wouiclii’t h.ave noih- 
in’ happen to them jars for a rod apple.” 

Away to the door she trotted, .spry and fjnxious, {in<l 
then Calliope Catesby spoke out to Buck I’aiter.son: 

“I just couldn’t help it, Buck. I seen her through 
the window a-comiu’ in. She never hiui heard a woni 
’bout my tough ways. I didn’t h.-ive tiie nerve t<j U h 
her know I was a worthless cuss bein’ lumied (town by 
the community. There you was lyin’ where my .shot laid 
you, like you was dead. The idea struck me .siulden, iuul 
I just took your badge off and fastened it onto myself, 
and I fastened my reputation onto you. I told her I 
was the marshal and you was a holy terror. You can 
take your badge back now. Buck.” 

With shaking fingers Calliope began to unfasten the 
disc of metal from his shirt. 



The Reformation of Calliope 

^^Easy there !’^ said Buck Patterson, “You keep 
that badge right where it is, Calliope Catesby. Don’t 
you dare to take it off till the day your mother leaves 
this town. You’ll be city marshal of Quicksand as long 
as she’s here to know it. After I stir around town a 
bit and put ’em on I’ll guarantee that nobody won’t give 
the thing away to her. And say, you leather-headed, 
rip-roarin’, low-down son of a locoed cyclone, you follow 
that advice she give me! I’m goin’ to take some of it 
myself, too.” 

“Buck,” said Calliope feelingly, ‘^^ef I don’t I hope 
I may — ” 

“Shut up,” said Buck. “She’s a-comin’ back.^^ 


THE ENjy 
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